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HE   READER. 


This  REPORT  ism pesent printed andflmiaUed 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  procuring  further  informationf 
respecting  the  state  and  husbandry  of  this  district^ 
and  ofaialling  every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
this  countty  to  examine  it  Jtdiy^  and  contribute  his 
mite  to  its  improvement. 

The  Society  do  not  deem  themselves  jdedged  to  any 
opinion  given  by  the  Author  of  this  Survey;  and  they 
desire^  that  nothing  contained  in  it  be  considered  as 
their  sentiments;  they  have  only  published  it^  as  th$ 
Beport  of  the  gentleman^  'whose  name  is  affixed^  and 
thet/ publish  it  for  the  comments  and  observations  of  all 
persons,  "which  they  entreat  to  be  gix)en  fredy  and 
without  reserve. 

It  is  therefore  reque^d,  that  the  observations  on 
reading  this  work  may  be  returned  to  the  Dublin  Society 
as  soon  as  may  be  convenient ,  and  which  will  meet  with 
the  fullest  attention  in  a  future  edition. 
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TO 


GENERAL  VALLANCEY,  &c.  &c. 


SIR, 

^^^p^Nj^e^POVecutioD  of  this,  bSS  of  a 
former  work  of  a  similar  nature,  having 
been  so  often  a  witness  of  the  ability 
atid  unremitting  attention,  with  which 
the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Dub- 
lin Society  has  been  discharged  by  you, 
and,  consequently,  knowing  how  much 
every  object,  which  comes  before  the 
Society,  is  furthered  by  that  attention 
and  ability,  I  presume  to  add  wy  tri- 
bute to  the  public  voice,  and  request 
that  you  will  accept  of  this,  as  an  un- 
feigned testimony  of  esteem  and  re- 
spect,  from, 

SIR, 

Your  obedient  and 
Obliged  humble  Servant, 
JOHN  DUBOURDIEU. 

Armahilt^ 
Jfacember  \si,  1811. 
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PREFA^Bf  • 


THE  obtainkig  and  arranghig  of  the  ma- 
temb  contained  in  these  sheets  has  been  at- 
tended with  a  considerable  degree  of  labour, 
and  not  a  little  anxiety;  from  the  various 
5ulgect9  embraced,  in  many  particulars  there 
must  be  deficiencies ;  but  still,  so  far  as  they 
extemf,  ith  hoped,  that  no  unfaithful  picture 
19  prese«ed  of  a  county  so  interesting  to  the 
agricultufist,  to  the  political  arithmetician; 
and  to  the  geologist.  Though  our  agriculture 
is  far  from  being  perfect,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  general,  it  is  much  above  par;  in  some 
parts  approaching  to  excdlcttce,  and  in  all 
progressive.  If  to  the  potatoe  fallow,  so  ge- 
nerally ondeistodd  in  the  best  farmed  districts, 
aod  to  which  90  much  is  owed,  the  cultivatioa 
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VI  JPKEJ-ACE. 

of  green  crops  would  be  added;  and  if  the 
advantages  of  soiling  were  perfectly  known 
and  practised,  so  that  an  end  mi<;ht  be   put 
to  exhaustii^  tilt  ground  bjf  lej^ated  crops  of 
grain,  so  great  a  point  would  be  gained,  that 
little  would  be  wanting  to  render  our  system 
nearly  equal  to  the  best  That,  in  the  end, 
improvements  will  be  adopted,  particularly  in 
some  districts,  there  is  little  doubf,  from  the 
example  fhew^n  by  so  many  gjentlemen^^  and 
from  the  sagaqUy  of  the  Immediate  occupiers,^ 
whic^i  will  naturally  lead   them  to  fall  intc^ 
cyery  practice,  which  gives  a,  prospect  of  ad^ 
vantage.  The  improvement  of  mountains  apd 
bogs,  which  bqar .  so  grieat  a  proportion   tq 
our.  surface,  has  been  strongly  recommemled 
(.wheiever  tliey  will  admit  of  it)  to  the  al^tea-t 
tion  of  the  proprietors;  whatever  is.  gaitied 
from  tbem,  is  so  much  added  to  the  public 
stock* 

The  progress  of  population  and  man^ufHc^ 
tures  has  been  shewn,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  allow  of,  and  data  were  obtaioed.  The 
population  of  Ireland,  Ijeipg  more  dispersed  in 
the  country  parts,  makies  certainly  (hat  sftb^ 
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ject  more  difficult  than  in  England,  where  the 
people  are  more  confined  to  towoa  and  vil- 
lages. The  account  of  the  progress  of  our 
manu&ctures  is  from  the  best  sdurces,  diai 
could  be  procured,  and  may  be  presumed  to 
be  tolerably  accurate. 

If  it  should  be  thought,  that  too  great  a 
portion  of  the  mineralogical  part  of  the  work 
has  been  devoted  to  the  basalt,  it  will,  at  the 
3ame  time,  (it  is  hoped)  be  recollected^  that 
in  itself  it  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  notice,  from 
the  interest  it  has  every  where  excited,  and 
from  its  being  so  particularly  an  Antrim 
subject 

Upon  aati^ities  more  might  have  been 
said,  but  the  necessity  of  treatipg  at  large 
up(Hi  other  matters,  more  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  this  work,  precluded  the  enter- 
ing more  nunutely  into  them^ 

Many  other  gentlemen,  besides  General 
Vallancey,  have  also  claims  upon  my  acknow- 
ledgements, whom  I  have  mentioned  in  ttie 
course  of  the  work ;  but  to  those,  whose 
names  follow,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  be  parti- 
cular in  my  tliauks. 

To 
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Ta  Mr.  Ja^  I  boM  myself  nnich  indebtH^ 
'not  only  for  nuiofa  of  the  v&kabk  infenfiatioo 
afforded  by  him  on  the  settteoieiit  of  Mm^ 
country  in  the  Feign  oi  James  the  firs^  bait 
fi)r  oaucb  on  a  varie^  of  oMier  sabj^etB ;  and 
also  for  what  he  has  been  the  means  of  pto^ 
curing  fer  me>    paftioularly  on    the  cotton^ 
trade,  from  Messrs*  Me^  GraGken^  and,  on  ^Ai^ 
state  of  the  shipping  interest  m  B^filaat^  from^ 
Mr.  Ritchie.     To  the  Rev.  Robert  Trafl,  of 
Mount  Dwkl^  I  owe  the  account  of  the  BaUjit^ 
tiasde  coitieines^  a^d  many^  comnHmic«tioiiii 
concerning  the  nortSiem  baronies;  the  aim* 
stables  return  of  stock,  &€•  &c.  in  that  dls^ 
tmcty  and  the  state  of  his  parieAi  of  BaltmtDj, 
a  most  curious  and  vaUiablis  docamewt ;  €hv 
ewry'  occasion^   when  he  was  applied  bo^  I 
have  reason  to  ackno^edge  tiie  readineaf^. 
with  which    he  fur^shed  infoimatioii,    t^ 
more  TaluaUe  from  tiie  kmywA  accuracy  ofi  tlie 
contributor. 

To  the  Rev.  Richard  Dobb»l  owe  tbein^ 
spection  of  many  curious  papers  collected  by 
his  iather,  the  late  Dean  Dobba»  from  which  . 

•  Late  of  the  Lodge— now  of  Belfast. 
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FUEFACE.  ix 

Qic  teaRter  #iH  GtA  extrtU:tB  In  iht  account  of 
Carrickfei-gns,  tod  in  othei*  places. 

Mr.  Tempteton'a  proofs  of  tlie  existence  of 
tie  t^#  (salmo  Alpltiu^)  in  Lough  Nengh 
inmt  prove  an  mtere^libg  i^ece  in  the  natural 
history  of  that  lake,  and  will  be  as  gratefulfy 
trc^jved  by  the  public  as  by  the  writer,  who 
owes  to  tiie  same  genttemau  tnuch  tnformi- 
tion  en  othci'  suhjects. 

The  Rev.  G.  V.  Sampson's  Survey  of  Loft- 
ckmdeny  hte  several  titnes  been  quoted,  but 
not  so  <){len  as  it  might  have  been  done  with 
advtttitage. 

Though  the  drawings,  ftirnished  by  the  Rev. 
HAi  Waring,  are  tnenttoned  in  the  body  of  the 
^ork,  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  fonh 
iStogeCher  fhe  most  Itvety  representation  of 
oilr  northern  coast,  which  has  yet  appeared, 
the  tme  character  of  it  having  been  most 
bappUy  seiised  by  the  pent^il  of  this  ingenious 
gentleman.  The  engraving  does  credit  to 
Mr.  Ford  the  artist. 

Three  appendixes  are  by  Doctor  Richard- 
son; the  first  on  ochre  and  zeolite,  the  se* 
cond  on  the  basaltic  area,  and  tlie  third  an 

B  itinerary 
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X  PRErACJL. 

itinerary,  descriptive  of  the  most  iater^thig^ 
features  assumed  by  the  basalt  in  different 
points.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe, 
that  these  papers,  coming  from  the  pen  of  E|r. 
Richardson,  must  contain  matter  both  valuable 
.  and  curious. 

To  Mr.  Corry,  of  the  Linen  Office,,  I  ^pi 
.much  obliged  for  procuring  the  account^  of 
the  quantity  of  linen  exported  from  .1780  to 
the  present  year. 

The  Rev.  Doctor  Lanigan,  librarian  to  .the 
Dublin  Society,  I  most  particularly  thank  i^r 
the  care,  which  he  has  taken  in  correcting  the 
press,  and  in  preventing  the  work,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  acquiring  any  addition  to  its 
original  defects,  which,  from  the  intricacy  of 
the  manuscript  in  some  places,  was  n^^st 
difficult  to  avoid.  To  Dr.  Lanigan's  critical 
knowledge  and  persevering  correctness  the 
works,  .published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dublin  Society,  are  much  indebted. 
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SUGGESTIONS  OF  INQUIRY 

jm  GENTLEMEN,    WHO   SHALL  UKDERTAKE  THE  FORMINQ 

AGRICULTURJL  SURVEYS. 


GEOOKAPHICAL  STATE  AND  aRCUMSTANCES, 
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Soil  and  surface^ 

Ifineralsy 

Vater. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Hode  of  culture, 
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Nature  and  use  of  implemeiits  ef  husbandry, 

Markets  for  grain. 
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PASTURE, 
Nature  of  it, 
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xii  SUGGESTIONS 

Breed  of  i^ttte— how  fa?  pipab|$  of  fortlwjr  ui|f»roTei9^t» 

Markets  or  fatw  Tor  theQi« 

General  prices. 

Modes  of  feecfin^--how  fer  housed  in  winter. 

Natural  grasses. 

Artificial  grasses. 

Mode  of  hay-making, 

Dairies — their  produce. 

Prices  of  bides^  tallow,  wool*  and  quantity  sold. 


FARMS. 


Their  size, 

Fdrm  houses  and  offices, 

Mode  of  repairing  them,  whether  by  landlord  or  tenant. 

Nature  of  tenuree. 

General  stale  of  leases, 

• of  particulfitf  chuses  therein, 

Taxes  or  cesses  paid  by  tenants. 

Proportion  of  working  horses  or  buHQdu  to  th»^iz$  of  iams. 

General  size  of  fields,  or  enclosures. 

Nature  of  fences. 

Mode  of  hedge- rows^  ^sad  keeping  ^4i>*f 

Mode  of  draining. 

Nature  of  manures.     . 


^ENEttAL  SUBJECTS, 

Population, 

Number  and  size  of  tillages  and  towns^ 

•fiabitatioo. 
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OF  INQUIRY.  ^ 

Hulwturi^^  fwU  f#od,  and  doathjqg  of  liit  J^w^er  Mofc-^ 

their  general  cost. 
Prices  of  wages,  labour*  mod  prorisiofM^ 
Stale  of  titbe>  its  general  amount  on  each  article — wlut 

articles  are  exempt,  and  wiiat  cbarg^  by  modus, 
Ute  of  beer  and  spirits — ^whether  either  pr  which  is  tuaen^ 

ing, 
Simte  of  roads*  l>ridges*  &c. 
— -—  of  nmTigalions  and  navji^ible  rjy^n* 
-^—  of  fisheries* 

■  of  edocatioQ*  schools,  and  chfiritable  i^sUttxtioAiy 
—  of  absentee  and  resident  proprieton^ 

of  circa latson  of  money  or  paper* 

of  fanning  or  agricultural  societies, 

of  maonfacUires,  whether  increasing, 

of  encouragement  to  them*  and  the  peovliar  aptaesi 

of  Uie  «t«ation  for  their  extension* 

■  of  mills  of  every  kind, 

■  of  plantations  and  planting*  - 

— »-  of  the  effects  of  the  encoyragement  heretofore  giren 
to  them  by  the  Society;  particularised  in  the  list  annexed, 

— **of  aoyimproTemetits*  which  may  occur  for  further 
encouragement*  and  particularly  for  the  preservatioa 
of  the  treesy  when  planted* 
-— >  of  nurseries  within  the  county*  and  extent  -of  sales* 

Price  of  timber,  and  state  of  it*  in  the  county, 

Quantity  of  bog  and  waste  ground, 

Possibility  and  means  of  improring  it, 

ObstaMcles  to  it*  and  best  means  of  removing  them. 

Habits  of  industry^  or  want  of  industry*  among  the  people. 

The 
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Tbe  use  of  the  Englisk language,  whether  geoeral,  or  how 

far  i Decreasing, 
Account  of  towers,  castles,  monaRteries,  ancient  building^. 

or  places  remarkable  for  any  historical  event. 
Churches — resident  clergy,  glebes  and  glebe  houses. 
Whether  the  county  has  been  actually  surveyed,   when, 

and  whether  the  survey  is  published. 
Weights  and  measures,  liquid  or  dry — in  what  instances 

assigned  for  measures^-or  vice  versa. 
The  weight  or  measure,  by  which  grain,  flour,  potatoes, 

butter,  &c.  are  sold. 
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STATISTICAL  SURVEY 


OF  THE 


COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM* 


•  ^  CHAP.  I.  -  / 

CHSOGRAPHICAL  STATE    AND    CIRCUMSTANCES.       ;   ^ 
Sect.  I.    Situatim  and  Extent 

X  HE  county  of  Antrim  is  a  maritime  county, 
which  presents  a  considerable  line  of  coast  to  the 
northern  ocean,  and  to  the  Irish  channel ;  by  the 
former  it  b  bounded  to  the  north ;  by  the  latter  to 
the  east;  Carrickfergus  bay  and  the  river  Lagan, 
form  its  limits  to  the  south-east,  dividing  it  from 
the  county  of  Down  as  fiur  to  the  south  as  Spencer^t 
bfidge.  To  the  south-west  it  has  the  same  county, 
which  running  to  a  point  meets  Lough  Neagh  at 
Shanport.  To  the  west  it  has  the  winding  shores  ^\ 
4iif  Lough  Neagh,  and  Lough  Beg,  until  it  meets 

•     -^    -/     V    :  ■    tha" 
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2  STATISTICAL  SURVEY 

the  river  Bann,  issuing  fr6m  the  latter;  from  thence 
tbb  riv^r^  taking;  a  northerly  course  inclining  to  tlie 
west,  separates  Antrim  from  Londonderry,  and  with 
die  Liberties  of  Coleraine  compleats  its  circuit. 

Extent. 

The  ciounty  of  Antrim  lies  between  54^ — 26' 
and  55^ — 12' — 16"  north  latitude;  its  greatest 
length  19  from  Bengore  head  north,  to  Spener^s 
bridge  south,  and  is  according  to  Mr.  Lendrick's 
map,  41^  Irish  mil^.  Its  greatest  breadth  from 
the  Gobbins  east,  to  Island  Reagh  Toome  west,  is 
ab6ut  24  mHeit.  The  superficial  contents,  frokn  thu 
same  authority,  are  420,999  Irish  acres. 

DioisionSf  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical. 

^Thh  county  contains  eight  baronies }  their  con* 

tents  in  Irish  acres  are  as  follow : 

Barony  of  Duhluce     56320 

Carey     -    45360 

KillcoDWtBiy  38569 

Glens^m     56^40 

Toome    -    48160 

-Antrim    «  67520 

Belfast    ^    65920 

Masser^n^  43910 

According 
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OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM.        $ 

According  to  these  divisions  all  ta^es  upon  tbf 
couDty  at  large  are  apportiou^t 

Id  the  ancient  divisions  of  Irelao4  that  part  9f 
the  county  of  AnUifU  toward^  ^^  south  ao4  soutbr 
west  was  deuominated  Dalaradia ;  li^e  western  aa4 
the  north-western  parts  were  pamed  Oalrif;49 ;  w^ 
the  name  of  the  wbol^  i9  said  tQ  have  ^>^p  An? 
dmim  *  9r  Eodrpiip,  that  49  ''The  ^abttatimi 
upon  the  Waters**}  frona  that  word  wi^io^H a)U9U 
etymological  viol^ce  th<^  name  of  A^trw  migbl 
hare  been  denred.  Prior,  hpwefer^  tp  tb?  fJ^f 
sent  baronial  divisions,  the  djflFerent  di^trict^,  tbQvig^ 
Bot  very  accurately  defined,  were  ls^>  Npr^h  Cl^« 
doboy;  2Dd,  Bryan  Gurrough's  country;  3d,  ihe 
Gljnnes ;  and  4tb,  the  Hout  9r  ^^Mlfu  Noftl^ 
Clandoboy,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  froqa  Sou^ 
Claodeboy,  a  territory  in  the  county  pf  Ppwi^, 
extended  from  Carrickfergu^  hay,  and  the  riv^ 
Lagan,  west  to  Lough  Neagb;  consequently  it  99Wr 
tained  the  baronies  of  Belfast,  ^M^erepe,  ;^ad  Ap** 
trim.  Bryan  Currough's  cpvintry  v^  a  pfM^t  of 
North  Claodeboy,  won  from  it  by  the  Scots  of  th^ 
3ept  of  CJandonqell.  t     The  Qlyqpesi,  99  failed 

.    from 


•  Karrit't  Ware— CoHecUnea.    On  tnspectiiig  the  map  |t  iHtt  be 

Uwt  Ibis  comity  it  nmxij  tiirroiivdtd  Iff  wfler. 
t  Mm  DomieU. 
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from  die  form  of  the  grounds,  extended  from  Old* 
erfleet,  *  to  near  Ballycastle,  backed  by  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west,  and  therefore  contained  the  ba- 
rony of  Glenarm  and  part  of  Carey.  The  Rout 
lay  between  the  river  Bann  to  the  west,  Clandc- 
boy,  south-east,  the  Glynnes  to  the  east,  and  the 
sea  to  the  north ;  comprehending  nearly  the  re- 
mainder of  the  coun^.  This  tract,  in  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's reign,  was  sometimes  also  named  Mac 
Sorley  Boy's  country.  Island  Magee  appears  to 
have  been  considered  as  a  separate  portion,  con- 
tributing to  Clandeboy,  and  depending  upon  the 
castle  of  Carrickfcrgus.  t 

The  final  arrangement  of  the  baronies  was  by 
Sir  John  PerrotA.D.  1584;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  settlement,  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
it  was  compleatly  acknowledged  and  acted  upon ; 
for,  in  the  grand  inquisition  of  the  county  of 
Down,  held  in  tlie  year  1622,  Malone  and  Kil- 
lultagh  are  said  to  lie  in  the  county  of  Down. 

The  minor  civil  divisions  are  half  baronies,  con- 
stftblewicks,  and  townlands.  This  last  division  must 
have  been  of  a  very  early  date ;  far,  the  names  are 

nearly 

•  Lame. 

f  Manutcript  Deicriptioii  of  Ireland  m  the  coltectJOQ  of  the  ^tt 
Rev.  Ricbard  Bobb^  deai^  of  CboDor. 
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nearly  all  Irish  and*  expressive  of  the  qualities  of 
the  land,  or  descriptive  of  some  circumstance  that 
relates  to  them.  These  townlands  canhoi  be  the 
same  as  those  mentioned  by  Sir  Jan^e^  Ware,  as 
affording  pasture  for  30Q  cows,  which  being  divided 
into  four  herds,  none  of  the  herds  could  see  eac]i 
other.  There  is  another  division  of  hind  pnentioned 
in  the  patent  of  Charles  the  1st  to  tlie  Antrim  family* 
viz.  Touagh ;  this  has  been  supposed  a  distrii:t  Vimi* 
lar  to  our  barony ;  hut  that  could  not  be  thp  casp, 
for  the  Gjynnes  %re  here  said  to  contain  seven 
Toaaghs;  but  it  has  already  beeli  showed,  tliat  the 
Glynnes  only  contain  t^e  barony  of  Glenarm  and 
part  of  Carey.  MfMiy  of  tbe  names  still  r^m^iin,  and 
give  a  kind  of  vagi^e  denomination  to  parts  of  the 
country,  but  they  have  no  exact  definition  as  to  any 
county  regnUtipns.  Cinam/eht, .  ^noth^f  ancient  de- 
nomination, is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  Irish  wpvd 
which  Ware  calls  Cine,  but  which  I  am  informed 
is  more  properly  spelled  Cineim,  a  fjimily;  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  Und  appropriated  to  tlie 
residence  of  a  family,  as  ^he  signification  of  tlie 
word  impHeSy  and  in  mpdern  language  might  be 
termed  ^  dem^oe.  .  Ploughlands  wpre  instituted 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mar}* ;  according  to 
them  certain  ta^pes  were  paid.  They  were  rated  at 
)90  acr^;  tbi^  divisipn  is  now  quite  laid  aside. 

Erclesiastiofl 
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Ecclesiastical  State  of  the  countj/  of  Antrim. 

The  bishopric  of  Connor  comprehends  the  whole 
coonty  of  Antritn,  (and  also  the  liberties  ot  Cole- 
raine)  except  the  parish  of  Aghalee,  or  8oldiers- 
town,  in  the  barony  of  Masserenei  which  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Dromore,  and  the  parish  or  grange  of 
BallicolIeDy  which  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Deny. 

The  dignitaries  are  the  bishop,  dean,  arclidea* 
con,  chancellor,  treasurer,  precentor,  and  four  pre- 
bends. The  dean  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and 
holds  the  rectories  of  Island  Magee,  Carrickfer- 
gos,  Lame,  Inver,  Raloo,  and  Moylusk.  The  arch- 
deacon is  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  holds  the 
rectorial  tithes  of  Ardmoy,  Billy,  Donegore,  Kill- 
bride,  and  Ballyclug. 

Tb^  chancellor  is  named  by  the  bishop,  and 
Isolds  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Glenarm,  with  Teck- 
inacreevan,  Ramoan,  Culfaghtrin,  Loughgule,  Bal* 
lywillan,  and  Ballyrashane. 

The  treasurer  is  appointed  by  the  bish<^,  and 
|K>lds  the  rectories  of  Qallyaghran  and  Ardclinnis.     ^ 

The  precentor  holds  the  rectory  of  Ballymoney 
together  with  the  rectorial  ^thes  of  Dunluce,  and 
is  also  appointed  by  the  bishop. 

1st,  The  prebend  of  Connor  holds  the  viearage 
of  C€^npr  with  Killagan,  which  ia  a  rectory,  but 

no 
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iK>  tithe  has  been  paid  for  some  time.  2^1,  The 
prebend  of  Rathsharkin  holds  the  chief  parts  of 
the  rectories  of  Rathsharkin,  Finvoy,  Killragho, 
and  Killdallock.  3d,  The  preb6nd  of  Carticastle 
holds  the  rectories  of  Camcastle,  St.  Caning,  KiU«- 
waiter,  Rasbee,  (i.  e.  Ballycasten  and  BallycOr)  and 
Denybeighan.  4th,  The  prebend  of  Killroot  holds 
the  vicarages  of  Templecurran  and  Ballyoune. 
Tlie  prebends  are  appointed  by  the  bishop. 
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In  speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the' 
diocese  of  Connor,  a  deiioaiinat{$n  or  division  d 
land,  known  by  the  name  of  Grabge,  musd^  ndt  be 
omitted ;  of  these  there  are  stvc*  in  thi^  c^SVnty, 
one  of  them  in  the  see  of  DeHy  ;  their  na>iie§  an^ 
situation  are  as  follow : 

Muckamore  Grange,  IVfitssetene. 

Nilteea  ditto,  Antrim* 

Doagb       '  ditto,  dktoj 

tShilrodert  ditto,  Toome. 

BalliscuUen  ditto,  ditto. 

Killagan  ditto,  IluiTfoce. 

Drumtullogh  £tto,  diBto. 

These  lands  are  in  general  e^^tra-pstrocliial,  4i|d, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  do  not  pay  tithe. 
From  the  word  grunge,  which  signifies  a  farm  with 
i  liouse  at  a  distance  from  others,  it  should  seem 
that  they  haye  been  formerly  appendages  to  som^ 
of  the  monastic  po§sessions.  Mockamore  grange^ 
as  an  example,  was  rery  c6tkv%ni€ntiy  situatecf  n>r 
the  great  religious  establbhiAetet  of  dhe  sime 
name. 

In  placing  the  pa^hes,  I  hav^  as^gned  thetn 

to 

f  BcfM)3«ti^  taMuiiksmorr; 
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io  49iose  bsrotiies,  in  4^A  the  f  rMter  proporttoo 
of  them  lie;  as  many  of  them  extend  into  more 
^dlan  one;  hufeed  the  eccfesiasticfti  distiibtttion  of 
Irdand  seems  to  have  been  prior  to,  and  in-  a 
great  measure  independent  of  its  civil  divisions, 
ivbich  is  strongly  proved  by  the  different  dioceses 
and  parishes  running  into  different  counties  and 
iMtfOnies. 

The  see  of  Down  was  united  to  that  of'  ComioK 
by  Pope  Engcnins'lV.  Henry  VI:  approved  of  this 
union,  as  appears  by  his  (fiploma,  given  in  the 
sxteenth  year  of  his  reign,  I43S.  Neverthdess^ 
John,  to  whom  k  was  given,  had  a  great  conten- 
tion with  Thomas  P<^ard  about  the  rights  of  fhe 
bishoprick  of  Down,  both  accounting  themselves 
bishops.  Pollard  gave  up  the  strife  in  1449. 
J<rfin  died  in  145l« 

In  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert 
ftochfoit. 

In  1456,  Thomas^sueceeded. 

In  1469,  Tbaddeus. 

In  i4S6,  Tiberius';  who  aucceeded  him  is  not 
linom. 

In  1541,  Eogenius   Maginis,    after    subo^ion, 

find  o^Ihi  of  fidelity,  was  restored  to  the  tempo* 

lalities  by  Henry  VIII.     In  his  time  the  priory  of 

St.  Patrick,  ^t  Down,  was  suppressed*     He  sat  in 

•  the 
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the  Parliament  held    in   Dnblin,    12th  Jannai^i 
1551,  second  of  Elizabeth. 

In  15&8,  John  Merriman, .  an  Englishman,  wair 
appointed. 

In  1573,  Hugo  Alien. 

In  1593,  Edward  Edgeworth. 

In  1596,  John  Charden. 

In  1602,  Robert  Humpoton,  who  died  at  Kill- 
root,  in  1606. 

In  1611,  John  Todd,  Dean  of  Cashel,  formerly 
a  Jesuit,  being  prosecuted,  he  resigned,  and,  not 
long  after,  died  in  London,  in  prison,  as  ;t  is 
said,  from  poison,  which  he  kept  prepared  for 
himself. 

In  1612,  Jacob  Dundai. 

In  1613,  Robert  Echlin. 

In  1635,  Henry  Leslie. 

In  1660,  Jeremiah  Taylor. 

A  small  islapd  in  Lough  ^  Beg,  or  Portmore 
lough,  and  parbh  of  Ballinderry,  which  contains 
some  ruined  walls,  just  under  the  garden  of 
Portmore,  is  shewn;  where,  in  a  sort  of  summer- 
house,  he  is  said  to  have  written  some  of  his  most 

^  important 

*  This  is  not  the  smme  1ougb»  from  whicli  the  Bann  imies.  Bf^ 
tDeaos  liilU,  and  h  used  to  distin^rsli  it  from  Lough  Keaffa. 
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iioportaiit  tracU;   and  in  that  neighboorhood   his 
Bemory  is  still  held  in  veneration. 

The  work,  which  be  finished  at  Portmore,  was 
the  Ductor  Dubiiantium,  or,  Rule  of  Conscience, 
as  it  is  dated  from  thence. 

His  Holy  Living  and  Dyings  was  written  during 
his  retirement  in  Carmarthensftlirey  in  the  time  of 
die  Protectorate.  He  left  that  situation,  where 
lie  had  experienced  great  domestic  misfortunes, 
and  went  to  reside  in  London,  where  he  officiated 
to  a  congregation  of  Loyalists.  At  this  time  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with .  £dward  Lord  Con- 
way, who  appears  to  Jiare  becfn  so  much  pleased 
with  bis  manners  and  conversation,  that  he  solicited 
him  to  accompany  him  to  his  seat  »t  Portmore,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  where  he  continued  until 
the  Restoration.  It  was  during  his  residence  there, 
that  be  wrote  the  wor|i  ab6ve*mentioned. 

In  1660,  he  was  recompensed  for  his  steady  at-  . 
tachment  to  the  royal  cause,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  rewarded  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  fidelity  and  his  virtues;  for  in  that  year.be 
was  promoted  to  the  sees  of  Down  and' Conn6r,  to 
wiiich  was  annexed  the  administration  of.  the  bi-r 
sboprick  of  Dromore.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
been  honoured 'with  a  seat  in  the  privy  council  of 
kelaad,  and  the  University  of  Dublin  conferred 

P  on 
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eo  him  the  o&se  of  their  Vicei-ChaDcellor..  Tbiti 
good  bishop  did  not  long  enj<^  his  eievfition }  b« 
di«d  in  Aagast  1667,  «t  Lisnugarvy  (Listom), 

Bishops  qf  Dawn  €n4  Conaor, 

iU>ger  Boyle,  16«7 

Thomas  Hacket,  »6W 

Sadrael  Foley,  lfl»4 

Edwsnl  Walkington,  1698 

Edward  Smyth,  1699 

Franei*  Hutchinson,  1721 

Caws  Reymlds,  »7S» 

John  Ryder,  1744 

John  WlMtcone,  17M) 

Arthur  Smyth,  1753 

James  Tmil,  17«« 

WilUam  Diclaon,  17«a 
Nathaniel  Alexander,  1804 

It  U  Mmariwhle,  tfiat  nmika  Sir  James  Waw, 
nor  his  cootinitttor,  Walter  Harris.  »hoold  hav« 
heavd  of  *he  Lettem  Patent  granted  hy  King 
James  I.  dawd  Jnly  ao,  i«  the  seventh  year  of 
his  leign,  by  vdMh  that  sioaarch  found*  aad 
creates  three  cathedml  cbotehes  in  the  peovince 
di  Ultter,  of  tfie  bishnps  of  Dovd,  Connor,  and 

Promore, 
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Dromore,  lizl  firftt,  the  cadnedral  cbarch  of  St. 
Patrick)  at  Down^  in  tht  county  of  Down^  to  be 
tiiencefottb  called  tbe  church  of  the  H^j  Trinity, 
of  Down ;  second,  that  at  Connor,  to  be  called 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  of  Connor,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim ;  and  third,  that  of  Dromore, 
to  be  thenceforth  called  the  churob  of  Christ  the 
Redeemer,  of  Dromore,  in  the  county  of  Down ; 
and  that  each  of  diese  churches  is  to  consist 
ef  a  dean,  and  four  dignitaries,  besides  certain 
prebendaries  to  each,  f  The  union  of  bishop* 
ricsy  and  odier  ecclesiastical  divisions,  are  always 
the  same  in  the  Established  and  Catholic  churches. 
The  Protestant-Dissenters  do  not  diytde  their  pa- , 
rtshes  according  to  land^  but  according  to  tbe 
people  who  find  it  convenient  to  attend  worship 
at  a  particular  place,  f 

Before  I  take  leave  of  ecclesiastical  matters, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  upon  the 
management  of  dthes  in  this  county.  The  rec* 
torial  tidies  of  near  twenty  parishes  are  in  tbe 
hands  of  Jay  proprietors^  wboy  in  many  instances, 
are  also  the  landlonk.  In  that  case,*  the  tithe  is 
eidier  settled  with  tlie  rept,  or  a  second  bai^in  is 
made  for  it.     Where  the  headers  are  not  pro^ 

prietofS 

f  Lord  Macaitoey'f  PtiMri. 
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pfietors  of  the  land,  they  make  as  good  a  ba^ 
^io  as  they  can,  either  from  viewing  it  each  year, 
.or  by  comoiuting  .it  for  a  fixed  sum  of  money  ; — 
which  last  mode  is  generally  adopted.  Many  se- 
rious legal  contentions  haVe  taken  pktce,  within  the 
last  thirty  years^  between  the  clergy  and  their  pa- 
rishioners. These  have  now  nearly  subsided ; — 
the  clergy  are  moderate  in  their  demands,  and 
the  people  have  generally  aeen^  that  to  contend, 
where  that  is  the  case,  is. not  for  their  interest. 
Accordingly  in  many  parishes  incumbency  bar- 
gains have  been  made^  in  others  for  a  term  of 
years ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  real  value  of 
the  property  is  never  obtained.  The  conclusion 
is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  moderation  of  the 
clergy. 

Sknl  and  Surface. 

In  noticing  the  soils  of  this  country,  it  is  not 
m^ant  to  distinguish  them  with  chymical  accu- 
racy, but  to  point  out  that  quality  which  is  suffici- 
ently predominant  in  each  to  form  a  separate  cha- 
racter; neither  can  it  be  expected  that,  in  a  gene- 
ral account  of  an  extensive  country,  every  spot  of 
any  peculiar  kind  cao  be  pointed  out. 

The 
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The  prevailing  soil  in  the  plains  and  vallies  it 
a  strong  loam  upon  clay;  in  many  parts  inter- 
spersed with  *  wbyn  stones^  of  various  sizes,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  being  water-worn ;  these 
lie  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  sometimes  so  close 
as  to  resemble  a  rude  pavement,  the  removal  of 
wliich  is  absolutely  necessary,  previous  to  the  ope- 
rations of  husbandry ;  in  the  best  cultivated  parts, 
this  has  in  a  great  measure  been  done;  but  a  suf- 
ficient portion  still  remains  to  sbeuf  the  original 
composition.  The  substn^lum  of  clay,  to  whidi 
this  soil  IS  supposed  to  owe  so  much  of  its  excel- 
lence, is  however  not  unattended  vfrith  ,  disadvan- 
tage; it  makes  it  tenacious  of  m(»isture,  which  in 
spring  often  retards  the  labour  of  the  farmer, 
and  when  dry,  beyond  a  certain  degree,  renders 
it  difficult  and  protracted. 

Jadicious  draining  is  the  true  remedy  for  both 
these  defects.  This  prevents  the  moisture  from 
remaining  too  long  on  die  ground,  and  makes  the 
«oil  less  liable  to  be  hardened,  wheO  the  evaporat- 
ing winds  of  spring  prevail.  The  subsequent  ap- 
plication of  lime  and  other  manures  is  attended 
with  the  happiest  eHects ;  the  soil  becomes  kindly 
and  fertile,  aflPording  to  the  occupier  an  ample  re- 
turn 

•  Whyo  rtoofti — ^Portions  of  basalt  detached  from  the  great  masi,  af 
^fhieh  tbt  mouotaiDS  are  composfKl,  and  often  rounded  bjr  motieo. 
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turn  fot*  bis  toil  and  his  expence.  As  die  ground 
rises,  the  soil  assumes  a  different  quality,  and  in 
many  cases  a  different  hue ;  the  vegetable  mould  is 
less  in  qtiantity,  lighter  in  texture,  and  in  colour ; 
it  is  no  longer  the  phigue  solum.  The  understra- 
tum loses  much  of  its  tenacity,  and  frequently  de- 
generates into  brown  or  yellotv  tilL  As  the  mountains 
are  inore  closely  approached  in  all  directions,  the  de- 
terionition  is  more  perceptible,  both  from  die  scanty 
and  coarse  produce,  as  well  as  from  the  appearance 
of  rocks  aud  stones,  which  in  many  parts  nearly 
occupy  the  whole  surface.  On  the  lesser  mountains 
the  soil  sometimes  undergoes  another  change,  from 
the  mixture  of  covering  of  peat  or  turf,  which  at 
certain  elevations  is  generally  to  be  found,  forming 
by  that  means  extensive  tracts  of  moors. 

Turf-bogs  of  various  extent,  and  of  different  de- 
grees of  density,  occupy  the  tops  of  most  of  the 
mountains,  where  tliey  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
hand  of  the  improver ;  nevertheless  their  coarse  pro- 
duce affords  in  tli6  summer  season  subsistence  to  a 
hardy  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  for  even  in  those 
dreary  regions  there  are  kindly  and  verdant  slopes 
and  vallies,  wliich  furnish  those  animals  with  change 
of  food,  and  with  shelter.  The  fuel  from  those 
bogs  is  of  excellent  quality,  and,  notwithstanding 
Uie  damps  and  fogs,  it  dries,  when  early  cut,  in  a 

manner 
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ler  scarcely  credible  to  those^  who  have  not 
paid  attention  to  it  The  plains,  idhich  lie  betweea 
the  moual»iBf  and  the  Bano,  are  also  overspread  to 
A  eoQsiderable  ezltenS:  with  turf  bogs ;  much  of  ibid 
could  be  improved  on  laoderale  terms,  that,  for  ex** 
jaoifde,  between  Baibolsrlria  aod  BaHymoney  wttk 
aeiwisl  other  hogs,  which  are  in  many  parts  cloathed 
with  greea  hsrfaige*  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascer« 
tais  the  portaoo  of  the  county  tbtts  covered,  as  it  lies 
in  so  manjr  detached  situations  i  attended  however 
with  this  advantage,  that  it  gives  the  necessary  supN» 
ply  of  fuel,  to  the  inhabitants,  within  reasonable 
distances^  But  th^  barohy  of  Masserene,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  barony  of  Belfast,  are  not  so  well 
provided  as  thos^  which  lie  more  to  die  north,  most 
ot  the  bogs  in  thenx  being  exhausted,  except  the 
aoutfaem  extremity  of  the  fodrmer^  and  what  the 
mmntains  ajSbrd  'mtbc  latter. 

Samfy  Soil* 

To  the  west  of  tbe  Lagan  river,  sit  a  short  di«^ 
atance  from  Belfast,  a  sandy  loam  commences,  which 
with  some  interruptions  continues  to  the  Maze- 
coarse :  dm  soil  is,  when  under  good  management, 
very  productive ;  yielding  excellent  crx)p«  of  pota- 
toes, grain  of  all  kinds,  and  clover  luxuriant  in  a 

high 
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high  degree.  On  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  diere 
are  likewise  some  tracts  of  the -same  species  of 
soil ;  that  near  Shane^s  Castle  is  formed  in  part  of 
broken  sand  banks,  and  gives  the  lake)  in  this  point 
of  view,  much' the  appearance  of  the  sea.  Small 
stripes  of  sand  are  to  be  found  on  different  parts  of 
the  sea  shore.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that 
m  Malone  clayey  knolls  are  interepersed  among 
the  sandy  loam,  that  clay  also  forms  the  substratum, 
that  it  is  very  sti£^  and  that  both  are  strongly  tinged 
with  red. 

Oravelfy  Soit. 

The  gravelly  soil  prevails  in  those  gently  swel- 
ling hills,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  county ;  they  are  composed  of  rounded 
or  water-worn  stones  of  different  dimensions,  with 
a  slight  covering  of  soil ;  some  of  the  swells  are 
detached,  others  in  *  ridges,  which  run  wiOi  small 
intervals  to  a  considerable  length,  like  to  that  ridge 
which  takes  its  rise  at  Dunmurry,  crosses  the  road 
from  Lisburn  toLambeg,  and  from  thence  runs  near 
to  Magheragall  church,  a  distance,  with  its  various 
windings,  of  not  less  than  six  miles  \  a  continuation 
of  the  same,  or  a  similar  ridge  makes  its  appearance 

OR 

*  Tbcse  ridges  are  ciltod  DrumliiOr 
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M  tlie  scnidi-ea^  sidie  of  Ae  tagan^  and,  t  hvi^e 
•teto  hrfbite^  ha5  be^d  ttrated  many  milcf^  farther. 
Wferesbeyer  t&iWrid^e  has  beed  0{toded^»  th^  gravel 
fi^tbef  satdi^  appieftrande,  hbWso^er  different  tht 
Ail'  cm  cf^oefa  fM^  di^^y  b& 

Limesicne  Soil. 

WlieresoeVer  the  limestone  has  beed  stripped  of 
its  covering  of  basalt,  and  has  advanced  into  the 
plains,  and  lias  acquired  a  dbvering  of  clay  or  of 
modd^  there  is  formed  a  soil  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence, adapted  to  every  purpose  of  cultivation. 
Dc^cbed  tracts  of  this  nature  are  to  be  lAet  with 
at  ihe  extremities  of  the  limestone  area ;  the  most 
extenttve  oVie,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  lies  in  the 
parishes  of  Maberagall  and  Soldierstown,  stretch^ 
ing  from  die  hill  of  Atullacartin  to  tlie  verge  of  the 
county;  on'  tHe  c6ast  also,  near  R'edhall,  at  the  , 
point  of'  Island  Magee,  near  Olenarm,  and  at  Bal- 
lintoy,  besides  several  other  places,  it  makes  iU 
appearance,  liut  the  fertility,  which  this  substance 
itnparu  to  whatsoever  soil  it  is  mixed  with,  is  no 
where  ubore  conspicuous  tlian  in  the  melioration  of 
Baltypatrick  xdountain  on  the  road  from  Cushia^ 
dun  to  Ballycastle,  where  a  considerable  improve- 
aient  haa  been  atchi^ved  by  mixing  the  fragmcnOi 
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of  lifnestone  with  tLe  moory  soil,  that  covers  It :  the 
produce,  an  excellent  crop  of  well  saved  hajr, 
when  I  saw  it  in  the  month  of  August  Amongst 
the  many  advantages  of  this  soil,  its  being  most 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  fruit  trees  must  not  be 
omitted;  the  freedom  of  their  growth^  the  cleanness 
of  their  bark,  and  the  flavor  of  their  fruit,  are  real 
proofs  of  its  excellence,  which  I  have  not  seen 
more  strongly  instanced  than  in  the  productions  of 
the  garden  at  Red  Hall. 

There  is  another  species  of  soil,  which  still  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned ;  I  cannot  describe  it  better 
than  by  giving  Mr.  Sampson's  words,  taken  from  his 
"  Derry  Survey."  Above  the  lime  is  the  region 
of  basalt,  and  the  soil  thenceforth  is  without  clay. 
Jt  is  only  a  rust>  or  oxide,  of  the  softer  parts  of  the 
ironstone.  It  is  loose,  l^oves  with  moisture,  and 
has  neidier  cohesion  nor  strength ;  witness  the 
wretched  crops  of  every  thing,  but  potatoes  and 
straw.  The  country  people  call  it  deaf  land."  A 
great  deal  of  this  soil  exists  on  our  mountains.  I 
have  seen  it  about  Carrickfergus,  and  have  heard  it 
complained  of  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  as  refusing 
a  return  to  the  farmer's  labour ;  but,  as  it  produces 
a  kindly  food  for  cattle  and  for  sheep,  nature  seems 
to  have  pointed  out  its  destination  to  be  for  grass. 
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In  every  country  the  most  striking  features  are 
formed  by  the  mountains;  in  this  they  are  par- 
ticularly interesting,  not  only  from  their  offering 
to  view,  in  their  steep  sections,  the  different  strata 
of  which  they  are  composed,  but  from  their  eleva- 
tion being  greater  on  the  coast,  and  their  general 
descent  inland ;  so  that  all  the  rivers,  winch  run 
any  length  of  way,  rise  near  the  s^a,  and  have  de« 
scendtng  courses  towards  Lt>ugh  Neagh  and  the 
Ban.  To  tlie^  points  (Mr.  Sampson  observes  in 
his  Derry  Survey)  all  the  strata. of  the  basalt  and 
limestone  in  Antrim  descend,  whilst  the  strata  of 
the  same  fossils  in  the  county  of  Derry  descend 
to  the  same  point,  though  in  directions  contrary. 
This  constraction  of  country  seems  to  shew,  that 
Lough  Neagh,  which  occupies  the  greatest 
part  of  the  intermediate  space,  has  at  some  period 
been  the  theatre,  of  an  extraordinary  convul* 
sion,  which  has  disturbed  the  probably  original, 
horizontal  position  of  the  strata.  These  mountains 
are  wild;  though  not  remarkable  either  for  their 
elevation  (the  highest  behig  only  1580  feet) 
Dor  for  the  irregularity  of  their  outline,  except 
where  they  approach  the  sea,  and  end  in  abruptions 
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almost  perpendicular.  As  to  their  extent,  they 
run  nearly  from  the  sQuthero  quite  to  the  northern 
extremities,  and,  exclusively  of  their  vallies,  may 
j>^  ^^^n  fX  9ne-4iii4  o^  tjje  cmntj/-  R^^wpen 
tjijeip  i^nd  thp  ^^  ip  some  places,  %re  tr^t^  g( 
y^y  fertile  land,  ^  J^hat  betw)?^  Bflfyrt  ^ 
P^rickfcrgqsf,  and  froRi  th^qc^  p  Gl^f^pk ;  ^t^0 
the  B^Quptfin^  P??r'y  <>Yerl»ng  Ae  ^^5  w4i  HI 
P?y^l  plftfiefe  it  iis  wit|i  <Ji^cHitj  «i  roa^  qaq  1;^ 
^^e  ^etwpen  ^hem,  as  %t  I^^ntE^.  for^  u^x 
^jfPff^^  ar^d  at  t^^e  Carxop  poi^it ;  fr^  4^Pf 
tp  ^pflgoci?  ^fc^  ^ith  Iji^^lg  ^uterruptwHa,  th^ 
l^p-^^^egt  of  thg  cq^  is  thg  sfMpc.  The  $qc- 
WS^%  of  di/feiy^iijt  Iff^ad^cb  in  t^is  Bourse  pi^r^ 
^gnts  ^  n^bf  jf  9f  %  pag^t  p^^^M^sq^e  i{i§W>  ^ 
Hrh^cib^  tjh^  BfP^i*  ^}<^^^e  c%ft  d^:  jj^^m.    l^  sosff» 

x^arro^  ^?H^,  «^  Qle^wf^  s^n^  (^i^i^  w^t^i 
th^  tQrre];^tf,  ^bic^  cjpntijibutfk  thfir  p^  tp  ^f 
fjt^^.cf  Uuji  curioy^  C9as)ti— ^  ^^  ojjlh^nb  if^r 
TOf^P^  masses  of  Va^t  ^n^.  lio^ei^tQD^,  ^bcri* 
"pjiqajt^y  thrown  tojretb^,  %to  a  $cen^  o/f  ruin^ 
y^^cr  diflferwt  shap?^  a^d,  cf»»P«!?  «^  piS^W©  Vf 
Vild  eppfu^iop.  Ixfk  1^  qsp^i)g^  o^  t^^^  m%|i,^^ai^ 
tff,  ^e  ^©^^  ai:eiw)iD4e.xaSie&  (^  (?9psi^r^bl^  ei^t^^ 
;^pd.  of  giieat  f^Ftiljifj?:.  Tba^t  of  the  Six-TBailerwat«j[« 
^Jbudfit  contains^  ^h^  ^^^^^  ^f  %^  B^U>.«^H>^ 
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jP^tistoPi  Pofifi^pd  T^^V^^piStrick^  in  a  fine  spe- 
amm  of  ^  ^b^i^ty  ^d  onUiv^tiw  of  the  county, 
Ipsr^^ ^  ^qfi^ntwl«^eHAiPm  hedges  contribute 
Dpt|i  jiittl^^l^evingy  9^  tbe  piftips  ab^m  Antrim  are 
l^pc^aobed,  ij^  ifMO|«W»g  Pohil^»§  of  tbe  soil  by 
iheir  ^RP^rior  wfe  ?MP|4  vigour.  In  tlte  higher  parts 
ff{  tips  ralley  the  soU  4*  lUMch  lightest  and  less  deep 
tb^if  i^  tlie  lower,  u4iich,  about  Templepalrick, 
beg^ps  to  a$$uxQe  the  general  characteristic  of 
the  county,  having  a  Utg^  portion  of  clay  in  its 
cpipppsition. 

In  the  T^ley  of  the  Glenwheny,  a  branch  of  the 
Main  Water,  lie  Kells  and  Connor ;  in  a  kindly 
but- light  soi^y  ground  the  former,  cultivation  is 
gopd;  pQt^toes,  oats,  parley,  and  clover  all  thrive 
in  it,  ^ud  the  ioclosures  about  Kells  are  equal 
to  mo6t  in  the  county. — ^The  valley  of  the.  Broad 
^iyer,  anptbe^  tributsgry.  stream  to  the  Main  Wa* 
ter,  <?pntaiqs  the  towns  of  Bcoughshane  and  Bally- 
mep^ ;  it  is  Qeidier  so  extensive  nor  so  fertile  sl$ 
that  of  the ,  SU-n^Ue-water ;  the  soil  is  Hglu  in 
colour  and  in  texture^  and,  though  well  cultivated, 
especially  -in  the  lower  parts,  and  favourable  £bc 
crops  of  potatoes  and  oata  (particularly  of  the  po- 
taioe  oat)  it  i?  not  found  to  be  so  much  so  for 
wheat  or  for  barley.  Whetlier  this  defect  arises 
from  th^  5oil|  ot  from  the  vicinity  to  tlie  mountains^ 
it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  yet  I  am  informed  the  fact  is 
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so;  though  the  white-thorn.  (sui>posed  to  be  a  proof 
of  8  good  understratum^  flourishes  there,  and  the 
well  kept  fences  of  this  plant,  which  ornament  the 
country  much  of  tlie  way  from  Broughshane  to 
Ballymena,  especially  about  Ballygarvey  and  Dram- 
fane,  give  an  aspect  of  comfort  and  improvement 
to  the  whole  scene.  The  mountains  come  close-on 
tlie  vallev  of  the  Ravel  to  the  south-east ;  it  con- 
tains  nothing  remarkable  except  the  basaltic  hill,  on 
wiiich  the  village  of  Clough  is  situated.  This 
hill,  like  many  others  in  the  county,  is  completely 
insulated.  From  this  to  Clough  Mills  the  surface 
is  not  unievel,  and  the  soil  is  good.  From  Cally- 
lacky  to  Lough  Neagli,  the  banks  of  the  river  Main 
offer  many  fruitful  and  well  cultivated  views  to  the 
eye,  though  in  several  parts  the  banks  are  steep 
^ite  close  to  the  stream. 

On  both  sides  the  river  Bush  there  is  much  good 
and  strong  land.  I  observed  excellent  wheat  and 
barley  (though  the  former  was  in  small  pieces)  be- 
tween Stranocnm  and  Benvarden,  where  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery has  done,  and  is  doing  so  much.  In  tbe 
same  valley,  Mr.  M^Naghten  is  also  a  considerable 
planter  and  improver ;  and  Archdeacon  Trail  has 
made  a  beginning  to  improvement  at  Ballylough. 
On  thi»  river  are  the  villages  of  Armoy  and  Bush- 
Bdtills ;   the  latter  serves  as  a  retreat  to  the  ci^rious 
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traveller,  who  has  viewed  the  Giant^s  Causeway, 
from  whence  it  is  distant  about  two  miles.  Dervock 
ties  on  a  branch  of  the,  same  river;  the  improve* 
ment  of  this  village  was  a  favourite  object  with 
Lord  Macartney. 

To  particularize  all  the  variations  of  surface  this 
county  contains,  would  be  most  difficult ;  but  the 
▼alley  of  the  Lagan,  bounded  to  the  west  by  the 
mountains  of  Antrim,  and  to  the  east  by  the  hills 
of  Down,  has  claims  to  particular  notice ;  whether 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  superior  cultivation, 
or  the  beautiful  undulating  surface  of  (he  grounds 
be  considered.  When  to  these  are  added  the  num- 
ber of  excellent  habitations  it  contains,  with  the 
plantations,  fences,  and  gardens  attached  to  them, 
and  the  bleach-greens  lying  close  to  the  river, 
it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  few  tracts  in  anj 
country,  of  the  same  extent,  exceed  it  in  the 
beau^  of  its  scenery,  or  in  the  value  of  its  pro- 
duce. 

Between  the  mountains  and  the  Bann,  the  gene* 
ral  inclination  of  the  surface  is  to  the  latter,  which^ 
as  it  is  approached,  grows  more  rapid ;  the  flattest 
parts  are  the  turf  bogs,  which  occupy  a  great  space, 
and  are  in  nK)st  parts  very  capable  of  improvement ; 
but  the  disposition  of  the  surface  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  barony  of  Toome,  >  along  the  shore  of 
Loxigh  Neagli,  is  very  pleasing,    as    it  consists  of 
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mnneroQS'  detached  sweUs,  t^hi(^'  afibtd  i  variety, 
that  na  flat  country  ant  possesr;  and  which  shewft 
erery  improvemeitt  m  the  best'potnt  of  vifevT.  ^feitt 
tbk'  the  mostextcfiisive'  level  tract  iiii'  the'  county 
commences ;  which,  taking  in  from*  Sh^neV  c^tle  a 
part  of  Toome,  rtrns  wtdiont  imicfit  intettuption 
through  the  south  of  the  barony  of  Antrim,  and '  tfie 
westof  Masseinene, along^ the  shore* of  Loti^ I4eag& 
until  it  meetr  the  county^  of  titiWtt.  It  eoncidiU 
the  town  of  Antrim^  the  Tillages  of  Cramtin,  Glfe- 
nary,  upper  and  lower  Ballindievry;  and'A^alte^, 
and  for  cultivation,  soil,  planting  and' hedge  rt)v^ 
habitations  and  orchards,  h^t  the  appearance'  of  the 
best'  parts  of  Enghnd.  The  vicinity  of  Lough 
Neagh  gives  a  chearf\ihies8  to  d^e  whole ;  and  tht)Ugk 
many  situations  might  be  pointed  our  ast  desen^ng 
of  notice,  Utat  particular  part;  which  extendi  front 
<!rumlin  to  Langford  lodge,  by  Glendatragh,  must 
attract'theadmiratiorf  of  every  person,  whose  eye  ia 
gratified  with  pictures  of  rural  prosperity. 

The  soil  in  this  district  is  generally  strong  loam 
with  an  understratum  of '  clay ;' which,  being  more 
or  less  mixed  witli  the  surface,  forms  a  vegetable 
mould  of  different  consistencies,  accordmg  to  the 
quantity  of  that  substratum,  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined. Tlie  richness  and  depth  of  these  plains 
must  in  a  great  measure  be  owing  to  the  deposition 
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^soil  firom  the  higher  grounda ;  for  here  the  waters, 
beiog  arrested  in  their  cour9e9  have  had^  time  to 
fmn  with  the  finer  pardcles,  which  in  a  more  rapid 
desceit  thay  must  have  carried  with  them.  The 
anrfiMse  ei  this  division  of  the  county  is  retentive  of 
ipety  and  reqfuires  great  efibrts  and  attention  in-  drain* 
tng;  when  that  is  performed  and  manore  laid  on, 
<>f  whidi  it  requim  a  large  quantity,  no  soil  can 
better  pay  the  culdvator's  laboor ;  of  this  the  occu^ 
piers  in  general  seem  sensible,  and  that  their  efforts 
have  been  successftil,  a  view  of  the  produce  in  die 
dme  of  harvest  must*  be^  convincing,  Notwich''- 
scandiag  the  genanl  reteativeness  of  this  ground, 
a  deficiency  of  water  has  often  taken  place  in  the 
aammer  months.  K^llead  in  tliis  instance  was  at 
umes  a  great  sufferer;  but  the  introduction  of 
pomps,  of  which  I  am  informed  there  are  above 
Ui0O  busdred  in  that  parish,  affords  an  ample  supply,' 
and  precludes  the  necessity  of  driving  the  cattle  to 
Lough  Neagh  in  times  of  drought,  which  the  inha- 
bitants were  obliged  to  doy  sometimes  from  the 
distance  of  two  miles.  Other  peculiarities  belong- 
ing to  the  surface  of  Antrim,  that  remain  to  be 
pointed  out,  are  those  detached  basaltic  swells,  and 
in  some  iustao^e^  mountains,  that  occur ;  of  the^ 
Sleipish  is,^om  its  height  and  size,  the  most  re* 
nyi^kable,  and  ftou^  iu  situation  the  most  conspi- 
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cuous,    atandJng  on  a  vsllej  to  the  soslb-e«8t  ^ 
Broughdiue.      The  gravelly  knoHf  dw^  whieb 
have  been  tnennioaed  mufer  die  head  of  soiis,  afli 
the  next  and  last  pecdiarides^  nAacb  tkiMM^  no- 
ticed.   These  gemte  bUIs  ave  ttot  conflntNl  c»  any 
part,  of  the  eotititjv  theogh  thait  near  Laiabegf  fian 
its  ahuathm,  has  been  most  cdiiserved^i  I  luiMre  met 
witb  them  in  many  placea;  frtam^  Mutxim  t»  KeUs 
tkry  ace  jniticulariy  striking^  and  aSbvd  niatetiab 
foT  the  roads,  wherctTer  lihey  aare  founds   in  their 
€Oune  they  are  ivindnig  like  die  beds  «£  rires% 
and.  their  situations^  are  generaiUy  in'  lear  gn>iaid% 
iSrom  which  they  seem. Mremei^ ;  to  ^lecvlatei cm 
their  fbrmatioQ  isonld  be  i^e,  yet.  their  component 
parts  mi^t  haiire  beeti  subject  to  tbe.actioaof  walen 
I  have  given  this,  short  topogn^hicid  descriptioo 
of  the  cetsnty  ;.  by  some  it  nay  be  thought  too  ge^ 
neral,  by  otheus  the  cckotrary ;  the. first  may  thiak 
it  too  concise,  the  latter  too  long ;  but  so  for  aait 
goes,  perhaps  it  will  be  fomid  ^  be  Gonnecc-*-Tiie] 
TBMp  will  assist  in  a  view  of  the  great  featnees  of  it 

SacT.  2.     Clitnatt. 

The  climate  of  a  country  is  often  inilufenced  by 
caotfes  different  from  its  mere  position  in  poim  of 
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JbUiCude;  tbqs,  for  example,  Quebec,  wbich  is  situa- 
ated  in  a  more  southern  latitude  by  some  degrees 
ibaa  ^  south  of  England,  is  devoted  to  mont|)s  of 
frost  aad  snow,  whilst  the  former  is  only  occasion- 
aUj  ysuiktA  by  either.  The  climates  of  countries 
are  also  often  changed  by  adventitious  circumstan- 
ces; the  cotting  down  of  woods  and  draining  of 
vizrAeSf  by  giving  a  proper  circulation  to  the  air, 
tend  to  their  improvement,  and  render  them  more 
healthy  abodes  for  mankind ;  formerly  agues  were 
the  prevalent  disorder  of  thb  climate;  now  they 
seldoifi  are  met  with,  except  in  those  who  have 
imported  them  from  foreign  countries.  Though 
an  excess  of  hnmidity  seems  the  fault  of  our  at* 
mospheie,  which  is  certainly  neither  lessened  by  our 
fnoant^na,  the  retentiveness  of  our  soil,  nor  our 
poaitioo  between  great  bodies  of  fresh  and  salt 
water,  yet  it  is  wholesome ;  owing  probably  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  constant  ventilation  it  is  ex- 
posed to ;  for  certainly  the  cahn  days  of  this  part  of 
Irdand  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  the  year  contain  ;  tlie  wet  days  bear  a ' 
much  greater;  but  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls,  that  so  stores  this  climate  widi  moisture; 
it  is  the  wayt  of  evaporation;  for  one  tropical 
shower  will  afford  more  water,  than  foUs  here  in  our 
coQSt  rainy  season,     It  is  to  tliis  moisture  however 
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that  we  owe  so  much  of  our  verdure;  it  is  thi* 
which  clothes  our  rocksr,  wherever  they  have  a' 
sliglil  sprinkling  of  roauld,  wkh  the  most  beautiful 
and  softest  turf. 

If  we  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  moisture  of 
our  country,  we  have  few  other  extremes  to  la- 
ment; we  are  seldom  disturbed  in  summer  with  the 
effects  of  lightning,  nor  are  we,  in  general,  long 
confined  in  winter  by  frosts  or  snow.  In  spring  our 
prevailing  winds  have  an  easterly  direction  ;  these 
prepare  the  ground  to  receive  the  seed,  and  after 
contraue  until  June,  when  milder  ones*  prevail.  But 
weather,  wet  or  dry,'  does  tiat  seem  to  be  attached 
to  any  points,  from  which  the  winds  blow;  for  it  is 
observed,  when  the  atmosphere  has  a  tendency  one 
way,  all  winds  are  alike,  except  the  north,  which* 
seldom  produces  its  proportion  of  rain.  The  west- 
em  winds  are  the  most  violent;  yet  very  strong 
.gales,  and  heavy  falls  of  rain  from  December  until 
February  often  come  from  the  south-east. 

Fogs  are  frequent  but  not  permanent,  except  on 
the  mountains  and  in  their  vicinity ;  even  there  they 
are  not  of  long  continuance,  often  coniing  on  and 
retiring  in  the  course  of  the  day. .  But  between  the 
mountains  and  the  plains  there  isjagrieat  difference 
in  the  time  of  ripening  the  fruitalof  the  earth,  six 
weeks  or  two  months  sometimes  inferveftingbetweea 
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OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM.    37 

times  of  harvest ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  grain 

reaped  in  the  latter,  whilst  in  the  former  it  is  quite 

green.     This  diflPerence  arises  from  the  degree  of 

elevation  the  mountains  possess,  which  i^rough  all 

the  globe  makes  such  diversity  of  temperature  in 

places  otherwise  not  far  distant  from  each  other.     I 

shall  here  give  the  elevation  of  our  highest  moun- 

tains  taken  with  the  barometer  by  some  gentlemen 

firom  Belfast. 

Black  mountains  west  of  Belfast       1217  feet 

Divis    which  rises  behind  tliem») 

V    1586 
wh^n  seen  from  Belfast  ) 

Cave  hill  -  -  1191 

Agoews  bill  which,  until  measared,'\ 

was  supposed  to  be  one  of  thef 

^.  ^        .      ,  t^  .      v>  1505 

highest  jn  the  county  bemg/ 

west  of  Lame  -  j 

Slemish  -  -  1398 

To  this  there  is  also  subjoined  a  diary  of  the 
weather  for  ten  years,  ending  with  1 8 10,  kept  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Trail,  at  Mount  Druid  near  Bal- 
lintoy,  on  the  northern  coast,  with  the  direction  of 
the  winds  during  that  period,  which  will  be  inte* 
resting  to  those,  who  are  fond  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations. From  the  known  accuracy  of  the 
observer,  they  are  to  be  depended  on. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  8.      Ibssils  amd  Minerals. 

This  fossil  naturalij  daims  the  6r5t  place  in 
a  sketch  of  die  mineralogy  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
as  well  from  its  pervading  the  greatest  part  of  its 
extent,  as  from  the  strong  interest  it  has  excited 
amongst  naturalists,  arising  from  the  extraordinary 
and  stupendous  regularity  it  has  assumed  on  our 
northern  coast;  notwithstanding  howerer,  that  its 
most  curious  and  most  interesting  features  are  there 
displayed,  its  area  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Ais 
county  ;  for.  it  extends  into  all  those,  which  border 
upon  it.  ♦  Therefore,  in  tracing  its  area,  let  Fair- 
head  near  Byllycastle  be  taken  as  one  extremity ; 
it  extends  from  thence  westerly  to  Magiiligan  in 
Derry,  and  is  bounded  by  Lough  Foyle ;  its  southerly 
direction  from  Fairhead  as  far  as  the  Blackhead  in 
.  Island  Magee  inclines  to  tlie  east ;  from  thence  di* 
verging  a  little  to  tlie  west,  it  passes  Carrickfergusy 

Belfast, 

*  (n  Doctor  Hamilton's  map  of  U>e  btsaltic  area  he  bas  marked  the 
conoty  of  D  j«rn  as  an  onoertaJn  boundanr,  bat  I  have  traced  it  eonsi*  ^ 
derably  to  the  eastwwd  of  lisbvnii  toMotra«  Bfaralin,  WairnpfalQMit 
wUich  completes  Hs  circuit  to  the  east.    Innumerable  whyn  dykes  issue 
frv^iD  the  great  body,  and  penetrate  as  far  as  the  chlmnel. 
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OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM.       S* 

BeMSftsf,  Lisbarn,  tndudnig  the  c(mncy  df  IVdwa 
nettr  Moka>  and  prDeeediitg  tt>  the  south  a^  fat  as 
F(Mid6wn  in  Anoagb,  thoogh  after  the  mouoitathis 
sdbside  it  is*  not  always  vi^l^e  oh  the  surface,  nor 
IS  it  yegalar id  its  outline;  hetwtetv  that  place  and 
LongfagaB  if  seems  to  be  lost,  the  grey  Ihuegtorte 
commenciDg  diere ;  but  the  wfaynstones-  on*  the  sur- 
ikee  shew,  that  it  is  not  far  distant ;  it  again^  becomes 
visible  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tyrone ;  and  t!he 
itestem  tkAt  at  the  mountains^  which'  run  to  the 
north  firom  SKeve  Gidfon,  to  Benyerenagh  in  Ma* 
gitrigan>  sbews'it  nearly  in  as  gfeat  perfection  as  on 
Its  northetn  and  eastern  sides.  The  shape  of  this 
area  ia  regular,  approaching  to  a  square^  except  at 
its  southern-  extmemity,  where  it  seems  to  ha^  devi- 
ated from  it;  and^near  Liibnro,  where,  contrary  to 
the  general  idea^  it  crosses  the  Lagan  ^ut  not  Bel- 
fcst  bay>  atidr  extenda  some  miles  in  an  easteriy  di- 
rection, sending^  forth  innnmerabte  djrfceit,  whith 
peMlratetathe  easiteftveoatft;  oomple^ng,  accord* 
ittg  t«Oiaetor  Hamilton^  a  boundlery  which^,  taken 
in  im  entire  coarse^  sMnounci  to  a  circuit  of  not  less 
than  one  huttdre<i^and  tliirty  geographical  miles; 
This  atea  contaku  many  varieties  of  basalt,  from  the 
cottpsest  to  the  finest  grained ',  from  the  amorphous 
to  the  most  hfgldy  finlsl^ed  columns;  from  that  spe- 
cies, wbdse  friability  amount»  to  rottenness,  to  diat, 

which 
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40  STATISTICAL  SURVEY 

which  from  its  hardness,  emits  fire  upon  percussion. 
Buty  however  extensively  this  subsUtnce  is  diffused, 
its  grand  display  is  reserved  for  our  northern  coast, 
of  which  the  two  great  promontories  of  Bengore 
and  Fairhead  form  the  leading  features,  and  which 
stand  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  es^di 
other ;  both  formed  on  a  great  and  extensive  scale, 
both  abrupt  towards  the  sea  and  abundantly  exposed 
to  observation,  an^  each,  in  its  kind,  exhibiting 
noble  arrangements  of  the  different  species  of  co- 
lumnar basalts.  The  former  of  these  lies  about 
seven  miles  west  of  Ballycastle,  aQ4  ^^  generally 
described  by  seamen,  who  see  it  at  a  distance  and 
in  profile,  as  an  extensive  headland  running  out 
frbm  tbye  coast  a  considerable  length  into  the  sea ; 
but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  n>ade  up  of  a  number  of 
lesser  capes  and  bays,  each  with  its  own  proper 
name,  the  toutensemble  of  wbic^^  forms  what  the  sea;- 
men  denominate  the  headland  of  Bengore.  At  th^ 
base  of  one  of  these  capes  io  the  west  is  situated 
the  Giant^s  Causeway^  This  extraordinary  produc- 
tion of  nature  first  attracted  notice  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  17th  century,  as  appears  by  a,  letter 
from  Sir  Richard  Bulkley  to  Doctor  Lyster,  pre- 
served amongst  the  papers  of  tlie  Royal  Society ; 
who  gives  an  account  of  it,  received  from  a  gen- 
tleman of  Cambridge,  who  had  seen  it.     In  conse* 

quence 
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quence  several  queries  were  drawn  up  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard Bulkley,  which  with  their  answers  by  Doctor 
Foley  are  to  be  found-  in  the  Philosophical  Transac^^ 
tioos ;   neither  the  answers,  nor  a  drawing  which 
accompanied  tliem,  seem  to  have  given  much  satis- 
faction.    Doctor  Thomas  Molineux  was  die  next 
person,  who  took  upon  him  to  obtain  information 
respecting  the  causeway ;  from  his  inquiries  it  ap* 
peared,  that  the  stone,  which  had  excited  so  much 
wonder,  was  not  confined  to  the  causeway  but  ex- 
tended into  the  country;  therefore,  by  his  influence, 
the  Dublin  Society  employed  a  pietinter  of  some 
eminence  to  make  a  general  sketch  of  the  coast 
near  the  causeway ;  hut  the  artist  seems  not  to  have 
been  qualified  for  tlie  employment,  having  intro- 
duced many  objects  not  in  the  least  appertaining  to 
his  subject.     From  that  period,  this  coast  seems  to 
have  been  unnoticed  for  near  half  a  century ;  but  in 
1740  Mrs.  Susanna  Drury  made  two  most  correct 
paintings  of  the  Giant^s  Causeway,  which  obtained 
the  premium  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  in 
Ireland;  and  these  drawings  being  soon  after  en- 
graved by  an  eminent   artist,  and  published,  the 
attention  of  x\\e  philosophic  world  was  once  more 
directed  to  this  subject.     After  this  Doctor  Pocpcke 
made  a  tour  through  the  county  of  Antrim,  and 
was  the  only  person,  who  appears  to  have  taken  a 
general  view  of  the  coast,  of  which  he  has  given 
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a  description ;  lie  foirmed  a  theory  npon  the  forma* 
tton  of  columtiar  basalts.  Aboat  forty  years  ago 
the  bishop  of  Derry  (Lord  Bristol)  brought  a  painter 
with  him  from  Italy,  who  took  Tiews  in  Indian  ink 
of  the  most  striking  featnres  upon  the  coasts  of  An- 
trim and  of  Derry;  these,  though  not  qmte  perfect, 
giTe  a  good  idea  of  the  subject  as  far  as  they  go, 
and  are  upon  the  whole  k  vahiable  collection.  In 
the  year  1734  Doctor  Hamilton  published  his  ^  Let- 
ters concerning  the  coast  of  Antrim,^  and  in  1790  a 
new  edition  of  the  same  came  ont  much  increased. 
These  publications  on  the  basaltic  subject,  in  which 
M  the  geological  world  was  much  interested,  and 
on  which  many  contrary  theories  were  formed,  were 
'  much  aUendecl  to.  By  some  of  these  dieories  the 
potest,  •lear,  and  often  indignant  pen  of  that  accu- 
rate observer  Doctor  Richardson  was  called  out, 
who  certainly  has  favoured  tlie  world  with  more 
(acts  than  any  one,  who  has  yet  written  upon  the 
subject,  but  wlio  has  contented  himself  with  com- 
bating the  theories  <^  others  without  forming  any 
of  his  own.  From  his  authority,  from  Doctor  {la*- 
milton's  descriptions,  from  some  observations  of  my 
own  and  from  other  sources,  I  hare  drawn  up  the 
following  short  description  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  our  northern  coast. 

The  Gianfs   Causeway  is  described  as  a  mole 
or  quay,  projecting  from  the  base  of  a  steep  pro- 
montory 
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moBlory  some  Imodred  feet  into  tbe  $6a^  *  and  is 
formed  by  perpeodicuUr  pUUnr  of  basalu^  which 
stand  in  cootaet  wi^i  each  other,  exhibiting  a  tort 
of  ppljcon  pavesienty  somewhat  resembling  the 
appearance  q£  a  sditd  honeycomb.  Tbe  piHais  are 
irregular  prUi^s,  of  Yarious  de&omioatioos,  foom 
three  to  five  sides^  but  the  hexagonal  are  as  nur 
xnerous  asWl  tbe  others  taken  togedaen 

On  a  mi«iue  inspection)  each  julkr  is  found  to 
be  separable  intQ  several  joints,  whose  artieulation 
is  neat  and  eompact  beyond  expression ;  the  com- 
vex  termination  of  oae  joint,  always  meeting  the 
concare  socket  of  the  next^  besides  which,  the 
angles  of  the  under  one  fmpsently  dioot  over  those 
of  the  upper  one,  so  that  they  are  completely 
locked  together,  and  can  rarely  be  separated 
without  a  fracture  of  these  parts.  The  sides  of 
each  column  are  unequal  amongst  themselves,  but 
the  contiguous  sides  of  adjoining  columns  are  al- 
ways of  equal  dimensions,  so  as  to  touch  in  all 
their  parts.  Though  the  angles  be  of  various  mag- 
nitudes, yet  the  sum  of  the  contiguous  angles  of 
adjoining  pillars  always  makes  up  four  right  ones, 
so  that  there  are*  no  void  spaces  among  basalts, 
the  surface  of  the  causeway  exhibiting  ta  view  a 

regular 

a  fai  Angiitt,  i5S1f  tbe  Spaoiards  lost  nineteen  thipi,  and  5^^ 
men  on  tbe  couta  of  Scotland  and  Irdand :  it  it  said  they  mistook  tbe 
pSUan  of  tbe  Causeway  for  tbe  obimneyt  of  a  town. 
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regular  and  compact  pavement  of  polygon  stonei, 
Though  the  Giant's  Causeway  has  often  been  com- 
pared to  a  honeycomb,  which  U  certainly  resembles 
much,  yet  accurate  observers  find  a  striking  dif- 
ference between  their  component  prisms;  the  po^^- 
ers  of  the  bee  seem  to  be  limited ;  it  can  construct 
its  cell  of  no  other  figure  than  a  regular  hexagon  ; 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  hexagon  is  the  only  figure 
of  more  sides  t^an  four,  of  which  a  number  put 
together  can  completely  fill  up  space ;  yet  it  ap*- 
pears  in  the  Giant's  Causeway,  that  space  is  com- 
pletely filled  without  any  such  limitation,  figures 
o&  every  number  of  sides  from  three  to  nine  (as 
*  Doctor  Hamilton  observes)  being  intermixed;  yet 
the  space  is  as  accurately  filled  up  as  in  the  honey- 
comb, »nd  so  closely  ^s  to  hold  water,  when  ah 
"hollow  in  tl)e  surface  suffers  it  to  collect.  Though 
the  Giant's  Causeway  was  the  first  assemblage  qf 
such  pillars  as  attracted  notice,  and  is  sill  admitted 
to  be  the  most  perfect  group  hitherto  discovered, 
yet  in  point  of  magnificence  tliat  particular  spot 
is  inferior  to  many  pthers  on  the  same  coast ;  and 
Mr.  Pennant,  probably  knowing  of  no  other  qp- 
lumns  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  pronounced,  that 

basalt 

•  Since  Br.  Hamilton  wrote,   figaref  of  Dine  side^  have  beea 
ibuml. 
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-basalt  p'dlaxs  ia  the  island  of  Staffa  far  exceed  the 
Imh  it)  t  grandeur.  He/was  not  aware,  that  our 
coasts  exhibit  many  miles  of  vast  perpendicular 
precipices,  lined  wkh  basalt  columns,  in  parallel 
ranges,  with  a  magnificence  unrivalled  in  any  otlier 
part  of  the  world. 

.  These  extensive  and  towering  precipices  disclose 
to  the  naturalist  the  materials  and  arrangement  of 
tthe  strata,  of  which  thb  country  is  formed,  display- 
ing a  variety  of  the  basalts  of  different  forms,  and 
of  a  diflhrent  principle  of  construction,  internal 
and  external,  such  as  has  not  been  yet  met  witli, 
et  noticed  io  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

These  stupendous  facades  offer  a  scenery,  mag- 
nificent beyond  description,  to  those  who  sail  along 
iheir  base,  and  discover  many  curious  circum- 
atances,  which  have  tut herto  escaped  the  notice  of 
natofalfsts;  I  shall  mention  one.  The  Giant's 
Causeway,  compared  by  Doctor  Hamilton  to  a 
mole,  and  supposed  by  Messrs.  Desmarey  and  Raspe 
to  be  a  jet  or  current  of  lava  running  into  the  sea 
from  the  base  of  a  volcanic  hill,  now  appears  to 
be  a  part  of  one  of  the  original  strata  of  our  globe, 
placed  at  its  intersection  with  the  plane  of  the  ^ea ; 
this  stratum  is  forty-four  feet  thick,  and  entirely 

composed 

f  The  pUUn  at  Fair-head  art  230  feet,  nee  r  five  times  as  long  at 
atStafia. 
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composed  of  baialt  pillars  of  tbat  length ;  it  is  m-« 
clintd  to  the  horizon  with  a  Muall  angle,  and, 
when  traced  from  the  eau^ewa;  eastward^  ascends 
oUiqiiely  along  the  face  of  the  precipice.  }t  ciil- 
sttHiates  at  about  Jtbe  distance  of  a  nik  from  the 
causeway.  Its  upper  surface  is  now. elevated  near 
25(X  feet  abo^e  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  proceeding 
eastward  it  dips  and  finally  imraerges  at  Port- 
fiooon,  two  nviles  east  from  the  causeway,  formings 
at  its  immersion,  the  base  of  two  beautiittl  conical 
islands.  Magnificent  aa  the  colonnades  may  be  sup^ 
pose^  which  this  stratum  displays  in  so  extensive 
a  course  across  the  face  of  these  mighty  precipices^ 
they  are  by  no  means  the  fittest ;  ibe  stmtaai  next 
but  one  to  dus  is  eleyen  feet  thicker,  and  of  course 
the  pillars,  of  which  it  is  entirely  composed,  are 
65  feet,  and  its  extent  is  somewhat  greater  than  the 
former;  the  intermediate  straUun  ia  composed  of 
another  variety  of  basalt,  prismatio  but  not  co- 
lumnar; this  b  54  feet  thick.  The  Giants^  Cause^^ 
way  stratum,  when  it  attains  its  greatest  hes^t,  is 
the  eighth,  counting  from  the  sea;  aU  the  iower 
ones  immerging  in  succession,  as  they  approach 
Portmoon ;  and  where  this  stratum  finally  immeigee, 
it  has  eight  over  it,  four  of  them  ccJumnar,  the 
pillars  being  of  very  different  lengths,  determined 
by  the  thickness  of  the  stratum.    The  diameters  of 

the 
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tbe  pUkrSy  aad  the  perfection  or  imperfiectioti  of 
dieffr  coastrtictioB  appear  pretty  mudi  tbe  same; 
whilst  the  whole  mass  of  the  strata  are  paimllci  to 
each  other,  and  tbe  pillars  of  the  wbole  headland 
of  Beogore  appear  naturally  to  affect  a  perpen* 
diicwlar  position ;  and  in  the  few  places,  where  they 
lie  is  an  indioed  posture,  it  seems  to  he  the  effect 
of  some  external  cauad,  which  has  demnged  than 
from  their  original  disposition.  It  is  abo  worth  cie^ 
gtariring,  tfaML  the  ranges  of  pillars  are  more  per^ 
feet,  in  propoition  as  they  lie-deeper  in  tbe  gramuL 
The  second  range  in  Plaiskin  is  erakndy  bettor 
fittbhed  than  the  npper  one,  and  contains  much 
fewer  trregakrities  in  the  grain  of  tbe  stone; 
whilst  tbe  pillars  of  the  cameway,  which  run  ioto 
the  sea  itself,  have  greater  sharpaem  in  their 
fignre,  atid  are  arare  close  and  imiform  ia  their 
girnin.  Two  ciroumstanoes,  I  think,  deserve  to  ho 
mentioned,  before  I  uke  leave  of  tbe  subject. of 
the  Giants^  Causeway :  that  only  in  diree  points  do 
the  columnar  basalu  come  in  conuct  with  the 
•ea)  namely,  the  two  intersections  of  tbe  Causes- 
way  n»ntioned  above,  and  at  *  Carriefcarade,  five 
siiles  to  the  eastwards     Thus  I  have  ottdeavoured^ 

by. 


*  Though  the  colimiTmr  hksahs  at  Carricknnule  are  wetl  defined,  t« 
•WMrftni  «pge»ra«c8  tiiey  art  aot  aeparaUo)  but  form  «pe  ta&m* 
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by  extracting  from  tlie  best  accounts  of  this  won-* 
derful  production  of  nature,  to  give  as  concise  and 
connected  a  description  of  it  as  possible,  and  one 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  this  work,  which,  whilst; 
it  forbids  any  interesting  subject  to  be  passed  by 
uanoticed,  equally  forbids  too  diffuse  a  treatment 
of  a  subject,  which  might  be  said  to  be  more 
curious  than  useful.  The  drawings  of  the  Giant':; 
Causeway,  ^^ch  accompany  this,  and  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  the  pencil  of  the  Rev»,Holt  Waring, 
will  convey  a. more  accurate  idea  to  those,  who 
have  not  seen  the  Causeway,  than  any  words  can 
do;  and  to  those,  who  have  seen  it,  so  just  and 
spirited  a  representation  of  its  subject  must  afibrd 
a  pleasing  contemplation. 

At  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Bengore  (as 
was  mentioned  above)  the  promontory  of  Fair- 
head  raises  its  loA;y  summit  more  than  500  feet 
above  the 'sea,  and  forms  the  eastern  termination 
of  Ballycastle  bay.  It  presents  to  view  a  vast 
mass  of  rude  columnar  stones,  the  forms  of 
which  are  extremely  coarse,  so  as  to  resemble 
an  imperfect  compact  granite,  rather  than  the 
uniform  fine  grain  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  ba- 
salt. These  pillars  do  not  at  first  view  appear  to 
have  any  marks  of  articulation ;  but,  on  observing 
such  as  have  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  promontory, 
they  are  found  after  to  be  separated  into,  pretty  re* 

gular 
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gular  joints  by  the  £all.  Though  the  basalts  of  these 

tiro  magnificent  promontories  have  been  more  par- 

ft 
ticnlariy  mentioned,  there  are  many  othef  similar  ar- 

rangementSy  in  different  parts  of  the  coasi  and  of  the 
country,  which,  though  striking  as  great  objects,  yet 
become  Ughly  interesting  to  those,  who  wish  to  seairch 
mto  the  natural  causes,  which  may  have  product 
those  extraordinary  pillars.  The  hill  of  Craigahullar, 
the  south-east  of  Portrush,  and  the  mountain  of  Bun- 
moU,  between  Coleraine  and  the  river  Bush,  shew 
abundance  of  this  species  of  stone;  the  latter,  par- 
ticalariy  at  the  craigs  of  Islamore,  where  two  ranges 
of  columns  may  be  discovered,  and  at  most  bf  the 
quarries,  which  have  occasionally  been  opened  round 
that  moontain  ;  they  may  be  seen  also  at  Dunluce 
htU,  near  the  castle,  in  the  bed  of  the  river  near 
tlie  bridge  of  Bushmilb,  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  of  Croaghmore,  in  many  parts  of  the 
high  land  over  Ballintoy,  in  the  island  of  Ragheiy, 
and  various  other  places  even  to  the  entrance  of 
Carrickfergus  bay,  at  the  Black  Head,  and,  though 
they  are  very  rude,  are  found  so  far  to  the  south- 
west as  in  Glenavy  river,  near  where  it  discharges 
itself  into  Lough  Neagh.  At  the  point  of  Poon, 
in  the  island  of  Ragbery^  the  basaltic  pillars  deviate 
from  the  usual  perpendicular  direction,  also  near 
Ushet  in  the  same  island ;  they  form  a  variety  of 
regular  curves. 

H  From 
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From  the  beautiful  and  corteot  drawing  6t  PUi^ 
skin,  wliich  sccompanies  this  work,  and  which  t 
did  not  expect  whan  I  bad  written  bo  £ur^  I  am  in^ 
doced  to  gite  a  particalar  account  of  that  cape,  and 
the  diffisrent  strata  of  which  it  consi^tB,  both  taheir 
fton  i>r.  HatniltooV  Account  of  the  coast  of  An- 
trim; tbese^  jbiaed  to  the  plate,  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  its  <ion8trucrtion^ 

Hie  natural  baBaldc  fx>ck  lies  anmedtaCely  under 
the  nody  faavii^g  a  hard  surface  someadiat  cracked 
and  sbtTered.  About;  twelve  feet  from  d»  summit^ 
the  rock  begtm  to  asstnne  a  columnar  te^deocj^ 
and  forms  a  ninge  «f  massy  pillars  of  basalts,  which 
stand  perpeiidicalaF  ^  the  horizon,  present^iigy  iii 
the  ^basp  fkee  of  die  pfbimmtory,  itxe  a^ppearance 
of  a  magniftcent  gallery  or  colooMde  upwards  of 
sixty  feet  high.  This  colonnade  is  supported  on 
a  solid  base  of  coarse,^  biack>  irregular  rock^ 
near  sixty  feet  thicik',  abounding  in  blubs  and 
air-holes.  Under  this  bed  of  stone  stands  a  secovd 
range  of  pillars^  between  forty  and  fifty  fe^  in 
height,  less  gross,  and  mo^e  liiarply^  defined  than 
those  <rf  the  iipper  story;  many  <rf  them,  on  ckMi; 
?iewy  emulating  the  neairiess  of  the  tc^umna  of 
the  Giant^ft  Causeway.    Thrs  lower  range  is  borne 

oil 

*  This  is  what  Dr.  Rickirdson,  I  think,  ealls  th«  irregular  prtsmatic. 
§  The  pillars  seem  better  finished  as  thry  approach  Uia  lerel  of  the 
sea  i  the  lowest  range  of  the  caasetray  is  the  neatest  of  atl 
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Km  a  layer  of  re4  ochr^oii^  stoae.  The^e  Mo  tanges 
of  pillar^  to^jpfidi^  with  (bp  iMerjai^eBt  laassea  0f 
rofky  £EMm  n^perpeiHlipular  bei^  of  me  hundred 
;9ii4  tmeuty  feel,  $rp^  thie  baae  of  wbioh  tbp  pro* 
ffi^aitOicy,  ^9¥§rf4  wUb  eoek  wd  grass,  slopes  dowa 
|«>  U)e  9fs^  for  tbi9  ffpftoe  of  Imo  hundred  feet  nuMe, 
jtmliiog  m  ^  ^  bfAgfat  el  near  four  hundred  faeL 

Arrangemeni  of  the  Strata  of  Cape  Plaiskin. 

feet 

9fe.  1.    Summit,  irregular  basalts,    shivered  |    .^ 

Mid  efaeked  at  the  surface      -        ' 

2«    Bespendieular  range  of  gross  pUtars       60 

3/    GiMs  l^  of  rude  basalts,  abewing)    ^^ 

ina,rlu  of  a  |;endeacy  towards  foivift  / 
4.     Second  rapge  of  pillars,  divided  into  \   ^^ 
joints  -         •        -         -         ) 

■'Bed  of  red  argillaceous  ochre,  oxT 
which  the  second  range  of  pillar 
*  rests        -        - 
A^n  course  of  iron  ore  in  a  bed 
of  ootae      -        -        -        .      ^^  22 
7.  \  Soft  jMEgillaoMUi  stone,  of  imdous 
ecdonrs,  and  mot^ed  appeMaoce, 
{riable  and  resembling  steadies.  ^ 
Succession^  or  5  pr  6  gross  beds  of 
table  basalts,  between  which  thin 
strata  of   ochre  and  other  sub- 
stances appear 


ItO 
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Other  varieties  of  bftsalt  are,  the  stratified^ 
the  irregular  prismatic,  the  atnorpfaous,  the  whyn- 
stone  of  our  fields^  and  that  Tartety  contaimng  ma- 
rine exu%i8&;  the  first  is  fo«nd  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountELBs,  wher^  no  columnar  basdt  is  seen ; 
the  seoofid  is  an  usuid  accompaniment  of  the  co- 
lumnar, dieir  strata  generally  ahemadug,  its  lower 
^dge  formed  into  small  prisms,  shooting  in  various 
directions,  while  its  upper  part  is  amorphous. 

The  amorphous  lies  in  lai^e  masses,  of  diff^ept 
degrees  of  hardness,  sonietimaa  unaccompanied 
with  any  dissimilar  substance,  and  sometimes  hav- 
ing zeolites,  ochres  of  different  kinds,  iron  ores 
and  clays  intermixed ;  to  these  may  be  added 
steatites,  rock  crystals,  and  calcedony.  In  this 
species  are  foutid  cavities,  which  in  many  instances 
contain  water,  the  surface  of  the  cavity  being  po- 
lished, and  in  colour  not  uAlike  the  dark  earthen- 
ware invented  by  Wedgewood.  The  more  friable 
stone  of  this  species,  called  jocten  rock,  seems  to 
6iSet  from  it  only  in  its  being  in  4t  more  decom- 
posed state,  and  generally  contains  the  substances 
enumerated  above.  The  whynstone  of  our  ^Ids 
appears  to  have  been  at  some  period  detached  from 
tbe  great  mass  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  which 
abounds  in  our  county;  it  is  the  rounded  field  stone 
usually  found  on  or  near  thp  surface  of  our  lands^ 
and  belongs  to  the  hardier  variety  of  basalts.    The 
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bafak  contwiiDg  marine  ezoriaB,  and  first  obse)rved 
hjUp^tor  Ricliardicm,  it  foand  in  abandance  at 
Pomnidi  aad  die  Skenrie  islands;  it  is  iFuU  of  be^ 
ktnnifees,  and  of  pa^nilies,  btit  above  atibf  eoi?- 
sua  ammoDift;  diej  are  dbpersed  through  the  whole 
jnaasi  equa%  abundant  in  the  interior  and  ^  on  the 
aorfiuse^  This  basalt  yitrifies^  and  the  maYint  ^anb* 
fltanoes^  it  contains^  calcine  in  the  fire  of  a  eom- 
maa  glasa-honte. 

Bat  of  the  numefoua  mnrietietf,  whick  ha^e  been 
ebserved.by,  and  hasre  given  birth  to  the  speco^ 
latioaa  off  tke  cnrions^  none  de^rve  more  notice 
^an  that  species  known  by  the  name  of  whya 
dyke,  which  diverge  in  soth  nnmbevs  firom  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  our  basaltic  area. 

Wfayn  dykes  are  mighty  walls  or  steps  of  basalt, 
which  issne  and  diverge  from  the  north  or  east  stde^ 
of  cbe  great  area  of  the  basaltic  country;  diey  are 
composed  of  rude  jmsms  laid  horiaontally,  their 
thieknesa  from  tanelve.to  fifteen  feet,  and  -oftc^ 
much  more,  though  in  some  instances  they  do  not 
exceed  one  or  two.  They  first  shew  themselves  in 
the  fiice  of  the  highest  precipices,  where  they  are 
seen  yerically  cutting  the  several  strata,  of  which 
these  are  composed,  descending  to  the  sea,  where 
they  are  sometimes  lost;  but  in  many  cases  their 
coarse  can  be  traced  to  a  consic^rable  distance  in 
that  element;  as  yet  it  has  not  been  ascertained  in 
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i9i^<Mpe  mmiB€e  ^  wb«i,(faqpitii  tbqr  miflh ! 
AowiiMe^  eve*  in  ibe  ckepcst  xniiles;  ^ttf  fertf^ 

l0ivd  iby  tiMMiy  *  nuld  yiwwuiBd  tl^  a  ittstaaee  d^ 
j&oH  imarcriiUe ;  a  fMOfe  ,eff  their  stttpendMi  iMgbt 
fteniK  can-be ocasarad^  nandjr  dut  lAic^ appean 
idbof^eiiheMiflftucc^  ei  tl»  .nile-Jimie,  patt  of  «il34e 
jpMurtlietGianl'sCiauttmgr^  LOO  ^eet^  atPartgpagna 
330,  at  Fairbead  more  is  visible.  I;iball  iKre^M 
the  plan  of  >tbe  9$i^ ii£  mmumtf  ^aBfiootoriUch- 
^rimm  juitlgr  eopmssei  h)  ^  miia  ef  tbeie  djAce, 
taiMn  ftvm  a  Memoir  lofbi^  eon  itbe  «rt)jeot.  •'Mm 
Sfim  \t»  to  the  eatt  of  Bi%castley  a»4  i^  «^  acoes- 
lulhle  cm  the  beacb,  that  dits  singnkr  oaaitruetioii 
can  be  examkied  Aikhaat  ttonble ;  Jbe  breaMi  m 
.12  feet;  it  o»oi«  acoaraid^aneflaDfadei.aquiiy'ilhan 
any  of 'them;  afes  sucfaoe  is4rt).6tt  mdet  petpen- 
'dkitlar^  atiadtrided  in  its  whole  len^^by  Aree 
•Higbt  line%  one  bisecting  it  tfanuigh  tbe  mijidle, 
edwlioQe  on  ,ead)  aide  of  dus,  jriwnt  a  *£lot  distent* 


1  . 
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»  The 

•  The  irriier  of  thit  traced  a  wltyo  ih  ke  to  tbe  mounUio  of  Sliffe 
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Ttie  bi^es  of  th^  loeg  prisns  sb^w  tbeir  po^<- 
gOMl  %«rai  w  the  8id#f  of  the  dyko.  And,  if 
tidMi  «p  Md  Ittid  down  hofwootaUy,  would  0xhibk 
a  nitfe  psft.  Tbete  {Hriisis  Are  evid^ndy  coiapoiid 
ai  tvniim  M^  liko  iboie  At  Port  Spagiui. 

I  hm^  fdio  gWeo  o  dmwiag  of  tho  reiDAint  of  a 
4jrk?  «l  Port  Cooor^*  wbieb  Appoiurs  to  havo  boeo 
oompofed  of  fOfoti  waUa,  and  to  have  beeo  «epa* 
Atod  by  BOOie  convubioa  from  the  djke»  wluch 
sfaew9  it#df  in  the  &ce  <^  the  precipice,  as  well  aa 
a  jms$  of  baiaks  to  wbidi  it  adheres ;  together  they 
fens  «  flOiaU  island  of  a  most  singular  appearance. 
Tbe  Tie«r  of  this  dyke  may  be  considered  as  an 
elcfatioo  to  the  abo^  friae.  These  singular  walls 
are  Mi  eonioed  to  the  northera  coast  of  the  basalt 
coantxy;  its  eastern  side  abounds  with  them  still 
wione^  but  I  have  not  bece  able  to  ascertain  whether 
Aey  penetnsie  to  the  weatussrd.  At  the  sasie  time 
I  tfuMt  not  oiBSt  the  mentioning  of  a  ciroumstance 
geoecaUj  attendant  upon  the  wbyn  dyke,  curious 
fis  any  fact  tu  na^boral  history.    I  mean  the  frequent 

dislocation 

p«alb,  in  tbe  comt^eT  Duva,  wbert  k  rum  up  the  bed  of  the  r'trn 
l^yui,  inatoatli-eMidirectkMi,  cutting  throagb  tchitt,  sranite,  por- 
Tpbirj,  gmtm.  He  has  beard  tbat  it  penetrates  that  mountaio,  ap- 
pean  oo  tbe  east  tide,  and  it  lott  in  the  ehannel. 

*  doetor  It^i^rdion  baa  promised  «  Memoir  on  tMs  dyk^ :  the  r^ 
«r  it  was  taken  In  ooopany  wiUi  him. 
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dislocation  of  die  strata^  cut  by  ihem,  or  through 
which  they  pass ;  or,  as  Dr.  Hichardson  expresses  it, 
the  sinking  or  subnding  of  these  strata  on  one  side, 
\Tithout  disturbing  their  steady  parallellism.     This 
circumstance,  so  extraordinary  to  die  naturalist,  be* 
comes  to  the  miner  an  object  of  the  greatest  im- 
{knrtance.    Whatever  be  the  order  and  diickness 
of  the  various  beds  of  fossils,  which  occur  on  one 
side  of  any  of  these  divisions,  the  same  general 
arrangement  and  proportions  may  with  great  pro- 
bability be  expected  on  the  other  side,*  only  with 
this  difference,  that  the  entire  mass  will  oftentimes 
be  found  to  have  altered  its  relative  place, '  each 
stratum  appearing  in  a  more  elevated  or  depressed 
situation  on  one  side  of   the   partiuon  than  the 
other;  so  that  correspondent  beds  will  no  longer 
be  found  in  one  and  the  same  plane,  but  must  be 
sought  for  at  different  degrees  c^  el^vadon,  and  it 
is  only  by  comparing  the  stratum,  into  which  he  has 
pierced,  on  the  unexplored  side  of  the  partition, 
with  the  correspondent  one,  on  that  side  where  he 
has  already  wrought,  that  he  is  directed^  whether 
to  work  upward,  or  downward,  in  search  of  the  mi- 
neral he  has  lately  lost.    These  dykes  differ  ma- 
terially from  each  other;  in  many  the  middle  part 
and  sides  ^  are  not  of  the  same  grain,  nor  consti- 
tuted upon  the  same  principles;  in  some,  zeolite 
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is  found  in  the  centre  but  not  in  the  sides;  it\ 
Gibers,  tbe  middle  part  ia  formed  by  cutting  it 
across  (no  doikbt  into  prisms)  while  the  sides  were 
a  rude  mass,  studded  with  coarse  round  stones 
about  the  nze  of  an  eighteen  pound  shot,  com- 
posed of  concentric  spheres  like  the  {iellicles  of  an 
onion.  *  In  all,  the  lines  marking  the  construction 
of  the  dykesy  whetb^  accurate  or  faint,  are  across 
«t  right  angles  to  their  directions,  but  the  per- 
fection of  tbe  workmanship  is  very  different.  When 
they  are  attacked  with  a  sledge,  some  crumble, 
being  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  others  resist  all 
efforts,  and  some  break  into  quadrangular  pi^isfbns. 
Among  the  numerous  fiicts,  collected  by  Doctor 
Richardson  on  the  subject,  one  more  must  b^ 
mentioned  on  account  of  its  peculiarity.  That  of  a 
dyke  near  Silverstream,  three  miles  from  Carrick- 
fergus,  and  which  seemed  composed  of  four  or  6ve 
distinct  walls  agglutinated  together,  having  arrprte- 
vient  of  fireestone  on  each  side,  and  was  also  pene« 
trated  twice  or  thrice  by  walls  of  freestone  similar 
to,  and  in  the  same  direction  with  the  basalt  walls, 

I  between 

*  Port  Coan  cmve  It  fbnned  of  itonrs  like  Uiit»  bedded  in  a  basettic 
patte,  so  bard  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  dcternuDe  wbetber  tbe  part 
of  each  sphere  termiiMted  in  a  point  or  mt.  Could  this  paste  and 
stonet  bare  iofBed  the  rncUmenl  of  the  freat  djice  tbat  ttandt  ift 
PortCoan? 
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tietweea  wtuch  tbey  by.  Tbete  fiMstone  walls  are 
more  tban  a  foot  broady  and  sometiniei  covipased  of 
borizontal  laminae,  and  at  otborof  venicaL  But)  9$ 
Dr.  Bicbardflon  iveli  observes^  human  attention  couU 
aot  follow  tbe  varieq^  natiMe  h«a  displayed  in  tite  foi^- 
toaUoB  of  th^ae  dykes.  I  sbaU  therefore  on  this  9uk^  • 
ject  only  observe,  that  the  whj'a-dykeat  Mrfaich  traverse 
iScQtland,are  supposed  to  originate  in  Ireland. 

l*he  Scotch  whyfh-dykes  bare  b^en  generally  sup- 
posed to  origv^ate  in  Ireland.  If  this  fact  be  ad^ 
niittedy  we  can  easily,  trace  them  by  attending  to 
the  dii^ctions  of  o«r  owa^  tbuii  tliose  that  issue 
froip  the  coas|,  wes^  of  JBally castle,  proceeding 
iMNTtJi^  with  a  slight  iaclinatioi>  to  the  east,  are  vo 
be  nought  for  in  Islay,  Jun^  MuU,  ^c.  where  &lr. 
JMilh  actually  found  them  ip  gi'eat  nunbers. 

Qur  dykes,  which  are  seen  at  JMUiriog^  Tonv 
and  Cushendun,  are  obviously  those,  which  have 
crossed  the  Mull  of  X^anityre,  and  were  observed 
by  Mr.  Jameson  in  such  abundwce  in  the  Isle  of 
Arrau. 

Doctor  Huttou  also  mentions  twenty  or  thirty 
wbyi^-ii^kes  he  found  **  iq  the  shire  of  Ayr,  to  tlie 
north  of  Irvine,  on  tlie  coast."  These  correspond 
with  the  numerous  dykes  about  Garron  point,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  whose  rectilineal  course  is  di- 
rected towards  that  part  of  the  Scotch  coast» 
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The  dykes  about  Larne  may  be  expected  to  be 
found  on  tbe  Mull  of  Gallovvay^  while  those  I  ex- 
amioed  far  up  in  Belfast  lough^  on  account  of 
their  aooth^eaat  direction,  probabl^y  do  not  catch 
Scotland,  nor  meet  land  until  they  arriTe  on. the 
coaat  of  CuQiberland*. 

I  shall  uke  leave  of  this  curious  and  interestinjjp 
subject  with  tbe  following  extract  from  Doctor 
Robertson's  Perthshire :  — "  Behind  the  wood  of 
Methven^  there  is  a  singular  ledge  of  rocks  cross* 
ing  the  river  Almond,  known  by  tlie  name  of  the 
Devirs  Bridge ;  one  end  rests  on  the  estate  of 
Methven,  the  other  on  the  estate  of  Lednock.  No- 
thing remains  of  this  magical  bridge  except  the 
abutments,  all  die  arches  having  fallen.  These  abut- 
ments are  some  hundred  feet  high,  the  stones  all 
niceJy  jointed,  having  the  appearance  of  the  hewn 
rent  of  an  old  fortification.*' 

"  This  ledge  is  a  part  of  a  small  ledge  of  rock  of 
a  uniform  quality,  which  crosses  Scotland  from  sea 
to  sea,  in  the  direction  of  south-west  and  north- 
east, almost  parallel  to  the  Grampians.  In  ttii^ 
country  it  frequently  appears  above  ground,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Breas  of  Donne,  at  Muthel,  at 
Methven,   and  at  the  Linn  of  Campsie  on   the 

Tay. 

•  Dr.  Bicbardflon. 
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Tay V*  From  this  description  it  appears,  that  this 
extraordinary  ledge  must  be  a  whyn-dyke ;  and  on 
tracing  its  course  through  Perthshire,  it  appears 
also  to  be  one  of  those,  th^t  issuing  from  the  coast 
of  Antrim,  between  Larne  and  Glenarm,  passes 
under  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  shews  itself  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  direction  above  mentioned. 

Of  the  Fossibf  which  are  found  in  or  near  the 
Basalt. 

The  first  of  these  which  claims  attention  is 
aeolite,  which  has  given  birth  to  a  variety  of  opi-^ 
nions ;  by  some  it  has  been  alleged  as  a  proof  of 
the  volcanic  origin  of  the  stones,  in  which  it  is 
found ;  by  others  as  supporting  a  contrary  theory. 
I  am  happy  therefore  to  have  this  work  accompa- 
nied by  a  Memoir  on  the  subject,  from  the  pen  of 
that  accurate  observer.  Doctor  Richardson,  and 
'  also  on  the  subject  of  the  ochres,  which  are  so 
frequently  found  amidst  the  basaltic  beds  through 
different  parts  of  the  country.  His  ideas  on  tbes^ 
points  appear  in  an  appendix. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  substaDces,  iron 
ores  of  difierent  kinds  are  not  uncommonly  found 

in 
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in  or  near  the  basaltic  precipices;  thiti  stmta 
of  that  rich  species,  called  bssmatites,  are  found 
amongst  the  beds  of  argillaceous  ochre,  which' di* 
vide  them ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  vallies,  that  species  called  bog  ore, 
probably  washed  down  from  the  more  elevated 
situations. 

Beds  of  puzzolane  ishew  themselres  in  different 

parts ;  from  a  quarry  of  this  kind,  in  tlie  island  of 

Raghery  or  Rathlin,  500  tons  were  taken  by  one  of 

the  Canal  Companies  of  Dublin,  which  answered 

the  purposes,  to, which  it  was  applied,  as  well  as  the 

foreign  kinds  of  cement^.     Argil  as  well  as  silex 

and  iron  abounding  in  this  basaltic  country,  it  can* 

not  appear  strange,  that  the  combination  of  it  with  . 

silex  should  produce  the  various  clays  and  colorific 

earths,  which  proceed  from  their  union :  accordingly 

fuller's  earth  is  found,  and  clays  of  all  kinds,  from 

those  baser  sorts,  which  make  the  coarser  pottery, 

to  those  finer  clays,  which  in  strong  fires  only  un* 

dergo  an  incipient  vitrification,  and  are  therefore 

fit  for  porcelain.     Soap-^tone,  of  a  purple  colour, 

in  a  large  stratum,  shews  itself  in  the  cut  of  a  small 

river  between  Larne  and  Killwatter.    Fuller's  earth  is 

$o  frequent,  that  it  would  be  unnecesBaty  to  specify 

ei-crj 

^  Mr.  Templatoiu 
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dvery  place  where  it  abounds;  it  is  to  be  met  witb 
oear  Mr.  Joy's  cotton  mills,  in  tlie  Falls  of  Belfost, 
at  Bamer's  Glen  near  Trumery,  in  the  island  of 
Ratblini  &c.  &c. 

From  the  combination  of  argil  and  silex  with 
iron  the  rough  tripoli  proceeds,  and  French  chalk 
is  only  an  ochre  with  a  larger  portion  of  argil ;  the 
former  shews  itself  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  a  river 
on  the  south-west  side  of  Agnew's  hill ;  the  latter 
ID  the  path  to  the  Gobbins,  in  a  large  vein.  To 
these  valuable  materials  may  be  added  manganese, 
so  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  This 
metal,  which  is  also  applied  to  the  making  of  glass, 
exists  ia  many  parts  of  the  county,  and,  though 
what  has  been  tried  at  Ballycastle  Jias  not  been 
found  so  good  as  that  imported,  yet  little  doubt 
can  be  formed  of  its  being  in  other  places  equal  to 
iti  as  that,  brought  by  Mr.  Donald  Stewart  to  the 
DttbUn  Society's  house,  has  been  found  upon  trial 
to  be  good* 

Calcareous  Ziniesione. 

A  ymt  stratum  of  white  limestone,  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  iu  general  course 
^ODsUerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 

the 
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Ae  body,  upon  wfaieh  the  iimnense  mass  of  bwalt 
i«its;  this  is  of  tlie  same  extent  as  the  basaltic 
aiea,  bi^  discoverable  only  at  its  periphery, 
liwiigb  in  some  oases  even  tliere  its  appearance 
is  tatemipted;  for,  wheresoever  tlie  columnar  ba« 
saks  uccar,  cbe  limestone  seeins  to  shrink  from 
them,  and  is  very  rardy  found,  nor  does  it  ever 
approach  tlieio  witho«<  evident  signs  of  derange- 
ment. In  some  places  it  is  depressed  greatly  below 
its  general  level ;  after  a  stiort  space,  it  is  borne 
-down  to  the-walXM:^s  edge,  and  can  be  traced  under 
the  surface  of  the  sea  %  then  it  dips  entirely,  and 
seems  lost  under  the  incumbent  mass ;  again,  bow- 
*ever,  it  emerges,  and,  with  a  similar  variation,  re* 
eovers  its  original  beigfat 

By  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Iraiestone  east- 
ward from  Portrush,  where  it  makes  its  first  ap* 
■pearance    on    entering    the    county    of    Antrim 
,  from  the  west,  the  extraordinary  effects  of  the  co- 
loflMiaT  basalt  on  the  limestone  stratum  will  more 
jHainly  appear. 

The  chalky  cliffs  are  seen  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward cf  Portrush,  where  they  form  one  of  tlie 
finest  and  mort  interesting  views  on  the  coast; 
tbe  forms,  into  which  these  rocks  have  been 
thrown  by  nature,  and  by  the  depredations  of  the 
ocean,  inpartiag  to  them  features,  that  cannot  b^ 
described. 

After 
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After  a  short  course,  they  are  suddenly  depressed 
to  the  water^s  edge  under  Dunluce  castle,  and  soon 
after  are  lost  entirely,  in  passing  under  the  co- 
lumnar hill  of  Dunluce,  which  lies  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  At  tlie  river  Bush  the  lime- 
stone recovers,  and  skims  for  a  short  space  along 
th#  level  of  the  sea,  but  vanishes  .on  approaching 
towards  the  great  promontory  of  Bengore,  which 
abounds  in  eveiy  part  with  columnar  basalts;  noder 
this  headland  it  is  lost  for  the  space  of  more  than 
three  miles  eastward ;  from  thence,  beyond  Duo- 
sevrick  castle,  it  again  emerges,  and,  rising  to  a 
considerable  height,  forms  a  beautiful  barrier  to 
White*park  bay,  and  to  the  Ballintoy  shore.  After 
this  it  suffers  a  temporary  depression  near  the  ba- 
salt hill  of  Knockooghy^  and  then  ranges  along 
the  coast  to  Bailycastle  bay,  '^  from  Kenbaan  head, 
which  is  the  spot  where  the  limestone  and  basalt 
come  in  contact  in  every  possible  way.^ 

'^  Pieces  of  limestone,  imbedded  in  the  basaltic 
mass,  and  similar  fragments  of  basalt  dispersed  in 
like  manner  tlirough  the'  limestone;  and  in  the 
precipice  above,  strata  of  basalt  and  limestone 
alternating.  Here  the  opportunities  of  examining 
into  the  contact  of  basalt  and  limestone  are  num- 
berless, and  on  every  occasion  they  are  found  so- 
lidly united ;  the  line  of  demarkation  correct,  as  if 
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drawn  \y  k  petu:il,  bat  not  ttie  smallest  trace  of 
calcination/' — Doct&r  Bkhdrdsen. 

Beti^eti     Ballyc^tlis    amd    Fairhead    alternate 
strata  of  coal  and  sandstone  intervene,  then  Fahr- 
head  magnificently  towering  With  its  n^assive  co- 
lumns bf  basalt ;  but  the  limestone  oUce  more  rises 
to  tlie  e^tWard,  pursuing  its  devious  coiirs^,  with 
ttome  interruptions,   and  forining,  on  thte  shores,  a 
\\^t  of  coii^t  ^6  mo^t  fantastically  beautiful  that  can 
be  imagined.     Between  Glenarve  bay  and  Glenarm 
the  confusion  of  the  basalt  and   limestone  is  so 
complete,  tltat  it  is. difficult  to  ascertain,   whether 
there  are  two  diRetent  strata  of  each,   as  the  im* 
menife  fragments  of  both  lie  in  the  mosychaotic 
confusion.     At   Dunmaul  fort,  near  Napban,  th6 
t6p  of   the  mountain  is  basalt,  then   limestone; 
under  that  is  the  fort,  cut  out  of  the  basalt,  and 
beneath  that  limestone  to  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

From  Gknarm  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma- 
baratin,  in  the  county  of  Down,  the  most  southfrn 
point  to  which  limestone  extends,  it  may  be  traced, 
either  along  the  coast,  or  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
Eastern  faces  of  the  mountain ;  but  in  one  part  of 
its  circuit  it  suffers  an  entire  depression,  at  Black- 
head, the  most  southerly  point  of  Island  Magee; 
here  the  basalt  is  columnar,  and  this  seems  t6  be 
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the  boundary  of  that  species  of  stone  to  the  south* 
This  vast  body  of  calcareous  matter  is  disposed  id 
regular  strata,  which,  when  undisturbed,  preserve, 
as  Doctor  Richardson  well  expresses  it,  ^  a  steady 
parallelism,  and  are  in  many  parts  separated  by 
layers  of  flints,  which,  in  the  operation  of  rais- 
ing; shiver  into  pieces  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes;  other  portions  besides  there  are  found, 
standing  perpendicularly  foyer  each  other,  and 
joined  by  a  narrow  neck  of  limestone,  funnel- 
shaped,  as  if  in  a  liquid  state  they  had  been 
poured  into  a  cavity  formed  to  receive  tbem. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  limestone^  where 
the  country  subsides  into  gentle  bills,  it  is  mostly 
divested  of  its  covering  of  basalt,  clay  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  of  v^arious  depths,  taking  its  place*  In 
one  part  of  its  course,  from  Brook-hill  to  Truro- 
mer}',  it  forms  a  kind  of  table  land,  being  de* 
tached  from,  and  elevated  above  the  general  sur« 
face;  but  still  it  is  accompanied  by  tlie  basalt, 
though  not  crowned  with  it.  For  all  round  this 
ridge,  quarries  of  it^  stratified  as  perfectly  as  in 
any  part  of  its  course,  and  extending  far  beyond 
the  limestone  limits,  are  found ;  and  very  often 
these  substances  are  found  in  contact,  the  sides 
of  each  standing  nearly  parallel  to  each  other. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  hue  of  this  limestone 
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k  white,  and  in  its  nature  not  adapted  to  take  a 
feie  polish,  yet  in  different  situations    specimens 
have  been  found  of  a  finer  texture  and  superior 
hardness ;  the  variegated  blue  and  white,  or  dove- 
coloured   marble,  on   the  lands  of  Ballymurphy, 
two  miles  from  Belfast,  is  in  great  abundance.    In 
Collin  Glen  there  is  also  a  stratum  of  the  same 
kind,  which  Mr.  D.  Stewart  thinks  is  part  of  the 
same  vein,  which  is  seen  in  Ballymurphy ;  some  of 
the  white  part,  he  says,  is  as  transparent  as  statuary 
marble. — "  In  Bamer's  Glyn,  near  Trummery,  is 
a  stratum  <^  fuller's  earth,  one  foot  thick ;  it  lies 
bet^v«en  the  limestone  and  the  basaltic  rock.    Here 
is  fine  red  marhlcj  and  remarkable  red-coloured 
flints.'* — D.  Stewart.     I  make  this  quotation  as  an 
introduction  to  a  curious  circumstance  respecting 
diis  yellow,  and  in  some  situations  reddish  marble ; 
all  the  limestone  quarries  in  a  certain  direction,  I  be- 
lieve to  the  south-west,  in  that  part  of  the  county  are 
traversed  by  a  whyn-dyke,  far  advanced  to  a  state  of 
decomposition,  and  bedded  in  its  whole  course  some- 
limes  in  ayellowish,  sometimes  in  a  reddish  ochreous 
substance.    It  appears  to  be  this  substance,  which 
has  imparted  the  caionring  matter  to  the  limestone, 
and  which  is  also  much  harder,  much  finer  in  the 
grain^    and    more    completely   crystallised,    than 
any  specimens  hitherto  met  with.    Pieces  of  this 
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The  same  geotlenlan  al^o  takes  notice  of  &  Ume^ 
stoue  quarry  near  Templepatrick,  on  the  Bonh  side 
of  the  mounti^A  from  Belfiist ;  but  this  quarry,  itom. 
the  quantity  of  sUex  it  contains »  wiJl  not  answer  fiup 
making  lime.  Limestone  only  exiists  on  the  »• 
treme  verge  of  the  county ;  I  know  of  no  instance, 
where  it  has  been  found  pen^trataog  far  into  ik  Ma«^ 
Tine  ezuvias  of  different  kinds^  are  imbedded  in  the 
Ifaoftestone;  bones,  also,  of  terrestrial  animals.  I  liav« 
seen  the  bone  of  a  hand,  supposed  to  be  that  which 
supported  the  middle  finger,  which  waa  found  at  a 
gieat  depth  in  a  limestone  quarry,  and  I  have  one 
part  of  the  rib*bone  of  a  cow^  or  of  some  animal 
of  tha^  speckles,  as  perfectly  sh^>ed  as  if  just 
taki^n  from  the  carcase. 

AcccMrding  to  Mr«  Sampson,  with  whose  obser- 
va^OQS  those  I  have,  made  agree,  this  immense 
body  of  limestone  rests  in  some  places  upoi>  a  green^ 
marJe-Iike  substapce,*  which  does  not.  effervesce 
with  acids ;  also  on  a  red  clay»  which  dips  and  rises 
with  it.  This,  red  clay  has:  frequently  pieces  of  soft 
calcareous  earth  interspersed  with  it,  in  a  state-  like 
puUy;  in  many  instances  it  is  lamellated,  and  of 
th^  finest  and  mpst  unctuous  feel,  free  from  any 
mixture.     In  the  contact  of  limestone  with  ba^U, 
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there  is  a  mixture  of  reddish  ochreous  matter,  in- 
cluding nodules  of  flint,  or  in  masses  of  flints  ag- 
glutinated; no  marks  of  calcination,  but  it  is 
shivery  and  shattered  in  several  places,  and  even 
contains  shells  immediately  in  contact. 

The  calcareous  petrifactions,  that  occur  on  the 
shore  of  Lame  lough,  not  far  from  the  town  on  the 
approach  from  Carrickfergus,  seem  to  be  entitled 
to  a  place  in  this  division  of  the  work.  The  well, 
which  to  all  appearance  is  the  agent  in  this  ope- 
ration, lies  close  to  the  high-water  mark,  and  issues 
from  the  bank  just  below  the  road.  The  beach  is 
formed  of  a  stiff  blue  clay,  which  in  many  places 
has  wilk  and  other  shells  lying  upon  the  surface  ; 
these,  when  deprived  of  their  fish,  are  by  the  roll- 
ing of  the  waters  fHled  with  the  clay,  and,  coming 
in  opnuct  with  the  water  of  the  well,  become  one 
solid  mass  of  calcareous  substance,  the  whole  the 
colour  of  the  clay.  That  the  well  has  the  power 
of  performing  this,  is  clear  from  these  petrifactions 
being  found  close  to  it,  and  from  other  substances 
of  a  like  nature  being  thrown  out  of  it  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  jointed  and  angular  stones,  that 
creep  in  vinegar.  These  stones,  called  from  their 
shape  astroides^  being  placed  in  a  saucer,  and  im- 
mersed in  acid,  immediately  begin  to  effervesce, 
which  causing  a  gentle  motion,  they  glide  down 
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the  inclined  plain  of  the  saucer  until  they  meet 
in  the  middle  of  it. 

This  quality  must  be  imparted  to  this  well  from 
its  taking  its  source  in,  or  running  through  a  stra- 
tum of  limestone^  with  which  it  must  be  highly 
satura^  during  its  passage.  There  are  several 
streams  in  this  line  of  coast^  that  take  their  rise  in 
in  or  above  the  limestone  stratum^  which  in  their 
course  meet  with  openings^  tlirough  which  they 
disappear  for  some  space,  and  burst  out  lower 
down.  Two  instances  of  this  occur,  one  near  Kil- 
waiter,  and  the  other  in  the  glen  at  Red  Hall. 
But  of  petrifactions,  found  at  the  issue  of  these 
streams,  I  have  not  heard. 

The  sudden  breaking  out^  and  quick  disappear- 
ing of  springs,  is  common  in  all  limestone  c6un- 
tries.  For  the  same  construction  of  the  strata, 
which  from  their  openness  enables  them  to  gush 
out  in  one  place,  facilitates  their  entrance  into 
them  in  another.  In  the  county  of  Clare,  which 
is  a  limestone  country,  I  am  informed  the  number 
of  these  partly  subterraneous  streams  is  very  great^ 
and  some  of  them  are  very  large. 
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Gxfpsum  Alabaster, 

This  fossil  is  found  on  ihe  Forth  rivef  near  Bel* 
fast,  and  in  several  other  places  on  the  coast  from 
thence  to  Castlechichester,  in  Island  Magee;  on 
the  Forth  river  it  runs  in  veins  in  the  steep  banks, 
which  are  formed  of  a  most  tenacious  clay,  that 
effervesces  with  acids ;  these  veins  are  of  various 
depths,  from  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness  to 
that  of  a  line,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  perceivable  ex- 
cept from  their  whiteness  contracted  with  the 
redness  of  the  clay,  in  which  they  are  imbedded ; 
the  manner,  in  which  the  gypsum  is  extricated  from 
the  clay,  is  by  striking  the  latter  with  pickaxes,  as 
sharp  and  as  well  tempered  as  possible ;  above  the 
veins  the  tenacity  of  the  clay  is  such,  that  not  more 
than  the  size  of  a  walnut  can  be  taken  away  at  one 
stroke,  which  makes  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
gypsum  very  considerable.  In  some  instances  the 
clay,  in  which  gypsum  is  found,  is  of  a  fine  blue 
eolowr  resembling  Prussian  blue;  the  clays  of  this 
kind,  that  I  have  tried,  effervesce  also  with  acids; 
invariably  however  its  situation,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  is  on  the  verge  of  the  limestone  country, 
l)Rt  much  under  the  level  of  the  limestone,  and  not 
much  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  in  the  interme- 
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diate  stratum  between  the  sandstoiie  and  the  lime-* 
stone.  In  that  portion  of  the  county,  where  it  i^ 
met  withy  the  limestone  lies  very  high  in  the  faces 
of  the  mountains,  where  it  does  not  af^ar  to  have 
been  disturbed  by  any  violence ;  where  the  lime- 
stone has  been  brought  below  its  usual  level,  as 
in  many  places  it  appears  to  have  been,  there  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  gypsum  having  been  found, 
so  that  its  formation  appears  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in,  and  confined  to  that  stratum ;  what  is 
now  gypsum  has  probably  been  chalk,  or  limestone 
reduced  to  a  chalky  consistency,  as  i^  is  often  found 
in  clays ;  the  vitriolic  acid,  which  is  necessary  to  its. 
existence,  Iiaving  ^so  been  afforded  by  the  same 
stratum,  from  which  it  is  taken.  How  this  op€nratiou 
has  been  effected,  I  shall  not  presume  to  inquire. 
I  have  never  met  With  gypsum  in  Urge  masses,  as 
it  is  found  in  other  countries ;  it  is  seen  in  regular 
ramifications,  proceeding  from  a  stem;  these  ra- 
mifications, as  well  as  the  stem,  often  horizontal, 
but  often  deviating  from  that  position  though  not 
in  any  great  degree.  It  very  much  resembles  the 
horizontal  branch  of  a  tree  stripped  of  its  leaves. 
The  use,  to  which  this  fossil  is  applied,  is  the  run- 
ning of  cornices,  coating  ceilings  and  walls,  and 
making  other  ornaments  for  apartments,  to  which  it 
is  well  adapted  ;  it  is  first  roasted,  then  pounded 
and  sifted ;  and,  being  afterwards  mixed  with  a  pro- 
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fwc  proponion  oi  Une,  mo.  iwka  a  paste ;  k  qutcUj^ 
grows  kard^  ^ndv  when  complete^  dcji,  aoquinca  a 
beaottfiai  noilftj  whkeaess.  It  m  aold  by  th^  biwdrcd 
veiglK  ov  tMt  as  il  i»  required  by  the  pftosooa  wha 
raise  it  Most  of  vrbat  I  have  seen  i&of  ibe  striatedl 
speqiesy  though  I  have  soaoiethnes  met  with  most 
beantiAil  speoimens  of  it  lam^Uated  and  as  olear  aa 
talc.  These  were  not  so  largfe  as  the  Russian  talo^ 
seldom  exceeding  twK)  or  three  ifiehes  in  diameter; 
hut  very  clear^  though  not  quite  tran^>areat.  It  hasi 
not  been  tried  as  a  manure  so  fkr  as  I  have  heard ; 
but  It  is  of  that  kifid).  the  striatecl)  whioh  is  said  to 
answer  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  fk^  above  I  must  opt  omit  to  men- 
tion, thut  many  years  ago  gyps«m  of  a  superior 
oleannessi  much  resembling  talo,  was  found  at  Me- 
gabuy  hiti,  in  the  parish  of  Maheramedk,  by  per- 
sons employed  by  Lord  Co»way  to  seaveh  for  ooals ; 
and  that  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  betivcien  Maheragalt 
ch«i»ch  and  the  white  mountain,  there  is  a  eiay,  that 
has  the  same  app^^mnce  as  that,  in  which  it  is 
found  near  JBel feist  and  Carfickforgus. 

Coals. 

The  working  of  this  mineral  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Ballycastie ;  everj*  attempt 
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towordi  finding  it  ia  mny  cunidentbie  qtoiDtity  in 
an^  dbhtr  quaiter  hks  w  far  proved  abortive.  Tbt 
cdlieries  lie  bet^e^n  tbe  town  and  Fair-liead^  i4Hdi 
terminates  the  bay  of  Battycastfe  to  tbe  ea^t.  Tbe 
coal  lies  in  aa  abrupt  btoi^  wbieb  oveiiiaiiga  rite  sea, 
and  is  first  seen  «t  the  Sak  pans,  its  werteiiy  pdint-^ 
ifron  thence  it  mas  eastwardly  along  the  coast  for 
about  two  miles ;  base  the  biasing  colil  is  lost,  bat 
at  die  comftneaceniaDt  of  the  Fak^iead  *  a  blikid 
coai  has  been  ^diwaivertd,  vidrich  from  ib  utility  pro- 
flUHfca  to  become  a  ptofitable  article  to  the  owness. 
Thin  speoies  is  aiso  foand  on  the  east  side  of  the 
same  promontoty>  and  is  separated  from  tbe  biasing 
coal  by  a  iirfayn-dyke,  «t  a  place  «atted  Whale's 
MIy  ;  ihiese  tw6  speeies  ana  neter  found  ia  oontaot^ 
neither  eontiguoos  nor  insermixod.  The  ^Uffenrnt 
fossils,  conunoiily  sitmited  abavo  due  ooal  of  thi^ 
place,  Bit  iftMidbooe,  Uadt.  ihiirecy  sialic  f*^» 
brown,  or  yellowish  sandstone,  and  basaS^  or 
wbyastoae ;  the  thnte  §aftiaet  of  these  i^pear  to  l^e 
usually  attcndanlt  on  coal  ia  the  noetkecn  piarts  of 
Ineland ;  but  die  iaadstone,  which  may  be  traced 
from  the  sonsbem  to  the  nolrdiem  ezltromities^  the 
coantry^  and  whveb  seems  to  be  thie  hody,  on  which 
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all  tbc  other  strata  rest,  h  here  oat  of  its  usual  level, 
being  as  it  were  forced  up  from  ito  natural  place 
and  hemmed  in  by  basalt,  which  it  equals  in  eleva- 
tion. All  tiiese  strata  are  tolerably  regular  in  their 
disposition,  forming  a  small  angle  with  the  horizon 
to  the  souti),  and  shewing  their  edges  in  the  steep 
cliff  itself;  or  (as  tlie  miners  term  it)  bassettiug  to 
the  north ;  but  it  happens  not  unfinequently,  that 
they  areintersected  by  thin  septa  of  hard  ami  firm 
basalt,  which  standing  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
cut  them  in  two,  forcing  through  every  opposing 
barrier  in  a  precipice  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
high,  pursuing  a  direct  and  uninterrupted  course, 
as  for  as  the  eye  can  trace  tliem  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  or  as  &r  as  human  industry  and  perse- 
verance has  attended  them  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  prop^ties  of  these  *  walls  or  dykes  hav- 
ing been  desoribed  above,  I  needaot  add  any  more 
on  the  subject  than. 'to  say,  that  the  miner,  who 
has  occasion  to  break  dirough  one  of  these  divisi- 
ons, is  almost  certain  ithat  he  will  immediately  lose 
the  bed  of  coal,  in  which  a  short  time  before  he  was 
working  ^  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  stratum, 
into  which  he  has  penetrated,  on  the  unexplored 

side 

*  These  parttUont  mre  known  also  by  Uie  term,  gaw  or  mareh, 
and  seem  to  as^ee  pretty  much  in  sitvatioh  with  the  cross  goisan  of 
ibeComisb  miners. 
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side  of  the  partition,  with  the  correspondent  one, 
on  that  side  where  he  has  already  wrought,  that  he 
is  directed,  whether  to  work  upwards  or  downwards, 
to  recorer  the  course  of  the  coal.     The  veins  of 
coal  jre  frem  two  and  an  half  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  generally  run  from  the  north-west  to  die 
south-east,  dipping  gradually  from  the  shore  as  tbey 
proceed  into  the  country  ;  until  1 807  none  of  the 
'  levels  extended  beyond  900  yards ;  for,  there  a  whyn- 
dyke  towards  the  south  bad  hitherto  prevented  the 
workmen  from  penetrating  further  in  that  direction. 
All  the  mines  are  worked  and  drained  by  levels 
running  into  the  country ;   no  shaft  is  sunk,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  different  apart* 
ments.     At  a  former  period,  when  tbe  steam  en- 
gine was  unknown,  Mr.  Boyd  the  proprietor,  who 
possessed  talents  and  enterprise  equal  to  arduous 
undertakiitgs,  having  sunk  shafts  to  a  bed  of  coal 
under  the  level  of  tbe  sea,  conducted  a  stream  from 
a  distant  river  along  the  precipice,  which  rises  from 
the  shore,  where  by  means  of  machinery  he  was 
able,  cheaply  and  effectually,  to  keep  his  submarine 
pits  clear  from  water ;  but  this  work  has  long  since 
been  abandoned.    The  levels,  which  are  now  the 
only  mode  by  which  the  coal  is  extracted,  are  about 
four  feet  wide  by  four  and  a  half  feet  in  heighjt, 
and  are  cut  at  tbe  expence  of  from  one  guinea  to 
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M6  guinea  and  m  half  per  yard,  miming^  measure. 
In  dm  esriinate  are  inoluded  the  clearing  awaj  the 
itibbMi^  idiieh  is  genemlly  thrown  mto  the  sea,  and 
the  ^npowder  which  is  used  in  blasting,  which  on 
ati  aveirage  U  cotnpuDed  at  thme  pounds  weight 
per  yafd. 

The  produce  and  jconse^eftt  valoe  of  the  dtflerent 
tttines  Y«iy  considerably,  aiccording  to  the  quantity 
of  slack  they  eontain.  Biasing  coal  is  sold  for 
ten  shillings  per  ton,  aed  the  blind  coal  for  thirteen 
sMHings*  A  ton  of  the  feftner  weighs  23  cwt. 
The  slack  is  aold  for  five  shillings  English  per  ton, 
and  is  generally  used  for  burning  lime.  All  the 
toal  i»  sold  by  measure.  A  ton  of  coal  contattto 
fbur  trams  of  two  barrels  each.  A  barfel  contains 
fbur  bushels;  consequently  thefe  are  thirty  two 
bushels  in  a  ton  of  coals,  as  sold  ftom  the  bank* 

At  present  there  are  about  one  hundred  men  daily 
emplo]red  in  different  departments  about  the  c<d- 
liery.  The  earnings  of  labourers  and  of  artificers 
are  from  Is.  to  is.  td.  per  day^  and  the  weekly  ex- 
penditure is  from  30  to  40  pounds. 

Those  employed  in  cutung  the  colds  are  paid 
by  the  piece,  and  the  prices  vary  tram  4s.  to  6s.  6d. 
per  ton^  according  td  the  dificuky  of  the  work, 
and  the  length  of  con?eyanoe  from  die  diflBsrent 
chambers  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit    The  coals  are 
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ukeo  from  theme  to  tW  9lmre  hf  kbourers  era- 
played  for  that  parpo^e. 

The  wQikoiaii'aipeaapie  to  his  oaptoyor  m  a  dikd 
more  thui  what  is  given  to  the  t^uyer ;  as  a  ton  of 
pit  measHTi^  (^  it  ia  caUed)  consists  of  six  trams,  or 
twelve  barrels^  wImcIi  is  supposed  to  cover  Inciden-r 
taJ  Jesses  and  expeuees.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
chief  ones  are  the  cfianti^  of  slack,  that  remains  i^r 
tettiog  the  vound  coai^  and  the  g*reat  depredations 
fipecjuently  comoHtted  by  the  sea  on  the  diflbrent 
banks.  In  the  present  state  ef  the  works  there  are 
from  60  to  120  tons  of  coals  (pit  measure)  turned 
out  eveiy  ibr«n)gbt,  and  from  10  to  90  trams  of  stack. 
0«  an  average  it  is  computed,  that  three  men,  viz. 
one  Qutter^  one  bearer,  and  one  trammer,  can  tura 
ottt  one  ton  of  eeak  per  day.  The  country  con- 
aamption  is  from  20  to  50  tons  per  week ;  some- 
timea  SOP  oar-loads  of  two  barrels  each,  have  been 
taken  away  in  that  period.  They  are  carried  to 
BaUymena,  and  not  unfrequentty  to  Antrim ;  but 
their  principal  market  is  Coleniine,  about  sixteen 
tnilea  from  the  colKery,  where  they  are  sold  from 
6s.  6d.  to  9s.  9d.  per  load,  or  from  26s.  to  39s.  per 
ton.  The  quantity  exported  is  not  so  great  as  might 
be  expected,  owing  to  the  supposed  danger,  that 
vessels  are  liable  to  when  off  the  colliery  shore. 
But  the  risk  is  not  sot  greatf  when  one  boat  can  alnp 
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thirty  tons  in  one  day,  and  where  a  vessel. of  20O 
tons  could  be  loaded  in  two  days. 

No  charge  is  made  for  shipping,  although  to  the 
proprietors  the  expence  is  more  than  one  shilling 
per  ton  for  doing  so.  The  men  employed  in  this 
operation  receive  sixpence  per  ton ;  this^  added  to 
the  expence  of  boats  and  stages,  will  amount  to 
something  considerable,  and,  from  the  encreased 
prices  of  timber,  is  of  late  much  enhanced.  The 
consumption  of  iron  and  wood  varies  at  diflFerent 
times,  but  it  has  been  estimated  at  200/.  annually.  * 
The  expence  of  candles  alone  is  about  100/.  but 
this  is  defrayed  by  the  workmen,  who  likewise  fur- 
nish themselves  with  tools,  tliat  are  repaired  at  thte 
expence  of  tlie  company ;  but,  on  the  opening  of 
a  new  mine,  a  complete  set  of  tooU  is  provided  for 
the  undertakers  of  tlie  work.  The  colliers  are 
rather  a  lazy  and  indolent  denomination  of  people ; 
they  work  only  from  six  to  eight  hours  in  the  day 
time,  and,  when  they  calculate  that  they  have  earned 
from  a  sliilling  to  eighteen  pence  for  their  day,  they  i 
are  satisfied,  and  retire  to  idleness  or  amusement. 

The  Ballycastle  collieries  have  certainly  been 
worked  at  a  very  remote  period ;  for  the  miners  iu 
pushing  forward  to  the  bed  of  coal  about  the  year 

1770,  at 

*  From  the  great  rite  in  timber,  &c.  it  must  at  preient  be  more 
thftD  that  Sam. 
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177Q^  at  i^Jk  unexplored  part  of  the  clifF,  unexpect* 
ediy  broke  through  the  rock  into  a  fiarrow  p^^ssag^, 
50  nmch  cho«kl^e4  up^  &>  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Mj  of  the  worVinen  to  force  through  to  examine 
if.  fur^r;  two  boy^  weise  therefore  sent  in  with 
candle^^  fpr  the  purpose  of  exploring^  t^ut.  havinc; 
l^netrate^  into  a  kind  of  l^byriqth,  and  their  lights 
bfing  exdpj^shed^  their  TQices  also  beiog  eic- 
hausted  with  frequent  c^lipg,  they  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  lost,  i£  it  had*  not  occurred  to 
one  of  th^oi  that,  as  th(e  hammers  of  miners  are 
oftei^  heard  at  a  distance,  they  might  mal^e  them- 
selves hefurd  by  knocking  with  stones  against  the 
sides  of  tb^  cayern ;.  thiji  expedi^  fprtqpjRteJy  fdr 
ibem  suGceededy  and  tb^y  were  taken  put  after 
being  in  tbis  peini^ous  situatiop. 

This  ^avem  was  fQun4  to  bip  a  complete  gaUefy, 
which  had  been  driven  fonvard  many  hundred  yards 
to  the  bed  of  pgal,  branching  into  numerous  cham- 
bers, which  were  dressed  in  a  workmnlike  man- 
ner; in  reality  it  was  found  to  be  an  extensive  mine, 
wrought  by  people  expert  in  the  business;  remains 
of  tools  and  baskets  were  discovered,  hot  in  such 
a  decayed  state  that,  on  being  toudied,  tbey  imme« 
dii^y  crumbled  to  pieces.  The  implements  dis* 
covered  were  of  a  different  constn^^rtion  firom  those 
of  the^  present  day  ^  and  candles,  whose  wic](s  were 
M  formed 
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fermed  of  rags,  or  shreds  of  linen,  Were  amongiC 
the  articles  that  were  foudd. 

Ariother  proof  of  die  earlinesfs  of  the  period,  at 
v^hich  Coal  mines  were  worked  on  this  coast,  arises 
from  the  circumstaAce  of  coal  cinder^  being  still 
visible  in  the  lime  osed  in  the  building  of  Brace's 
castle  in  the  island  of  Raghery,  the  antiquity  of 
which  building  cannot  be  less  than  500  years ;  it 
may  indeed,  according  to  Doctor  Hamilton,  be  more, 
as  the  time,  which  Robert  Bruce  spent  in  this  island, 
was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
ft.  But  by  whom  these  mines  were  originally 
worked,  there  does  not  remain  any  tradition. 

Previous  to  the  year  1736^  they  were  occu- 
pied by  a  company  mostly  composed  of  English-' 
men.  '  In  that  year  Alexander,  Earl  of  Antrim, 
granted  them  in  perpetuity  to  Hugh  Boyd,  E8<j. 
df  Ballycastle,  great  grandfather  of  the  present  Mr. 
Boyd ;  the  grant  convcjys  all  coals,  pits,  mines,  &c.' 
&c.  &c.  from  the  church  of  Bonamargy,  on  the 
west,  to  the  hill  called  the  Fair  Head,  eastward, 
and  from  the  sea  coast  three  miles  into  the  eountry 
southward — the  only  rent  paid  is  the  twelfth  ton  of 
coal  at  tlie  mouths  of  the  different  pits ;  the  bank- 
ing, shipping,  &c.  is  a  diarge  to  be  deducted  from' 
the  chief  rt?nt;  this  amounts  to  2s.  8dh.  for  each* 
ton,  comtiiOH  measure.     It  may  not  be  amiss  here* 
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JO  mentioQy  that  pit  measure  is  one-half  more  than 
.common  measure;  and  that,  in  the  year  1805,  the 
quaDtity  raised  was  279  L  tons,  the  total  expence 
of  which  amounted  to  the  sujn  of  1976/.  45.  3dh. 
Mr.  Boyd,  being  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advan- 
:taget  to  be  derived  from  an  extensive  distribution 
jot  the  produce  of  the  collieries,  not  only  to  him- 
ielf,  but  to  the  public,  turned  his  mind  towards  ren- 
dering the  bay  of  Ballycasde  useful  to  his  purposes. 
.From  its  situation,  apd  the  circumstances  attend- 
ant on  that  situation,   (for  it  is  exposed  to   the 
.north-west   winds,   which,  meeting  the  island  of 
Rathlin  in  their  way,  drive  in  between  that  island 
.and  the  main  land  a  most  tremendous  sea,)  it  does 
.BOt  offer  a  safe  retreat  for  vessek,  except  for  a  very 
,ahort  portion  of  the  year ;  therefore  it  was  neces- 
.aaiy,  that  a  quay  or  pier  should  be  constructed, 
.  as  a,  remedy  for  thia  evil.     Different  parliamentary 
'grants  were  accordingly  obtained, amounting  toabove 
^23,000/.*  and  a  quay  was  built;  but  whether  the 
situation  was  injudiciously  chosen,  and  the  work  not 
,  so  skilfnUy  planned  and  executed  as  the  works  of  the 
,  present  time,  or  that  the  force  of  the  swell  was  ir- 
fesistihle,  the  sea  overpowered  it,  having  first  filled 
^  the  little  harbour  with  sand,  so  as  to  render  it 

nearly 

*  Hicsefrtiits  wre  5O0OI.  2d  of  Oesrg«  Um  Sd.    Ssme  tuoi  I3th 
.^10,9004  19ib,  «nd  0000/.  sa  of  Ckfir^e  the  3d. 
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nearly  usd^s^.  fo  teihdij  this  Ms^rtdti^,  I  lia^ 
beard  that  th6  riv^r,  Which  rtaxi  kiibitiehsijf  k  lit(3te 
io  the  Eastward  ot  ft,  ivtis  hmi^  in,  ufiddr  ih6  idtd^ 
of  cl^riri^  ftw^y  the  iahd ;  biTt  ibis  dAnpta^ed  it^ 
riiin,  add  in  tb^t  itkik  it  Tidtie  ffeiiiiihb. 

It  is  iher^fbre  k  matter  bf  |pr^t  r i>gr^  iSiat  Him 
place,  the  nei^libbtffhbbd  6f  urtiich,  iti  i3idaiflbh  t6 
its  cdliieries,  ab6uhd^  Widi  so  maiiy  Ttthiabfe  inib-  ' 
ierials,  should  be  depHved  6f  the  adi^nUj^  of  k 
port.  Grek  sKitl  atid  d6n^ld^i^iid  txpettie  Virtiilhl 
certainly  be  requisite  t5  a6(^6KhpliSfh  tbis  bbj^ct, 
but  every  braticb  6t  thfe  icieihe^  bf  ^ngitte^r- 
ing  is  now  so  well  nhdc^rstdbd,  that  ^ItHdut  dotibt 
it  might  be  successTuIIy  undeitklt^ft.  Thfe  othefr 
Inaterials  found  m  tbe  Vicihit^  bf  ftaliydaide 
are  clays  of  the  ino'sl  Wluatiiei  kindi  i  bh6  ^pfedifs 
obtained  near  ihe  l^air  bead  hatd'u^h  trial  {iH>v<dd  to 
be  of  tJiat  descriptioil,  v^teiib  is  ettipfoybd  la  Ae 
raanutaiirture  b^  th^  ^hd'^t  e^f^ett  ^aire,  kftdi^  Sflid 
to  possess  the  quklities  of  th^  li:ablhii  "i^icn  t)6i(en 
into  the  composhibh  6^  chitfdi  A^hitst  ih6  gf^tilt^, 
wkch  is  found  in  Kaitypatiick  ifit^uAtkih,  teietahU% 
the  petunse,  also  a  component  part  bf  the  tiitie 
ware,  and  which  a^bunds  in  'die  lirtitfsttJhfe  iftin^. 
Excellent  potter's  cUy,  and  cla^  tdt  brt<ckd;  kU» 
kbound,  and  fire-stones  of  the  most  lasting  kinds. 
Santd  &ir  ihaflitJififteturiilg  gitsi  id  in  large  quantities^ 
and  .kelp  employed  in  m^rtrg  ^b  dOars^r  glass. 

A  ghMS 
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A  glass  liouse  tmd  beeii  tiiilt  toia^y  yeafS  agfO,  but 
the  biisiiiess  is  rib^  given  u|>.  Manganese  bib 
been  discovered,  but  the  (juality  of  it  is  inferior  to 
4hftt  iifomiJ  ^oi  Engknd.  To  these  owy  be 
«a9ea  tbe  frtiettodb  hi  mil  the  extent  of  the'collieiy 
shore,  the  excellent  quality  of  which  must  be  evi« 
clent  from  the  scythe  stones  so  much  valued  over 
the  whole  county.  Many  other  substances^  useful 
when  accompanied  with  abiindahce  of  ftlei,  lAigfat 
probably  be  added  to  tbc^e  renller^d  Vdii^te  by 
being  near  it ;  but  sufficient  has  already  been  said 
to  draw  attention  to  those,  that  are  known.  I  shall 
therefore  close  this  subject  widi  a  view  of  the  dkfe« 
rent  strata,  that  accompanjr  the  collieries  df  Badljr- 
castle,  taken  from  Letters  on  the  coast  of  Antrim 
pobitehed  in  the  year  1790. 

Aft  h  timy  ye  «  fitatter  of  curtosi^,  as  well  as  of 
utility,  to  have  the  means  of  comparing  the  strata 
of  Ballycastle  with  those  of  other  collieries  in  disn 
ta»t  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  shall  here  insert  Dpctpr 
Htfutthoii^s  acconot  of  them. 


Ballycasde 
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Ballycastle  strata,  abovci  and  under  the  present 
working  coal,  at  Gobb  mine,  by  John  Evans,  miner. 
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18 
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This  is  the  •ame.tlQBe  as  Ike 
hasaltjof  Fair  Head  and  is  ic»|Mr- 
fectly  coloinnar. 


Thus  hr  the  dispontkm  and 
thickness  of  the  strata  appears 
to  be  marked  with  tolerable  ex- 
actness so  iar  as  may  be  judged 
by  looking  at  the  hoe  of  the  pfe- 
dpice.  U  is  diAcnlt  to  observe, 
with  aoOurM^,  the  lower  strata, 
becaofe  of  the  rubbish,  oorered 
with  an  imperfect  vegeution  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  cliff. 


Slate 

0    —    8 

Yellow  freestone    - 

10    —    0 

White  liiaestoae 

.1    —    3 

Greyish  limestone,  abounding 
in   marine  shells,   oocurs   here- 
abouts. 
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Yds.         FU 
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tbe  Mt.       -  6    —    0  Tliifl  if  not  ktioimtot]iepf»«* 


ToUl         145  jArdt. 

Fossa  Whod,  or  Wood  Cod. 

This  fossil  is  not  confined  to  one  portion  of  the 
county;  but  in  the  northern  parts,  near  the  sea«' 
coast,  the  circumstances,  under  which  it  is  found, 
present' very  carious  subjects  of  speculation  to  the 
geologist  I  cannot  describe  them  better  than^  by 
giving  the  words  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Robert 
Trail,  on  the  subject,  to  the  author  of  thb.  *^  In 
most  places,  where  I  have  observed  this  substance, 
columns  of  basalt  are  placed  over  it.  In  my  own 
quarry  on  the  glebe  iv  is  to  be  found  underneath 
twenty  feet  of  soUd  rock,  in  a  compressed  state, 
or  flattened  appearance ;  the  outward  edges,  how. 
ever,  have  preserved,  in  many  instances,  a  degree 
of  roundness,  and  I  have  lieard  of  some  pieces 
being  got  perfectly  round  as  in  their  original  shape. 
Tbe.bark  and  knots  are  quite  distinct,  and  you  may 

reckon 
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reckon  the  rings  of  its  annual  growth.  I  hare  even 
seen  the  roots  of  the  trees,  9jid  distinctly  traqec^ 
the  ramifications,  where  they  were  not  covered  wiik 
basalt,  and  could  readily  perceive  that  they  had 
been  laid  down  by  some  force  pressing  against 
them,  precisely  like  tjrees  Uptown  down  by  a  suurm. 
These  roots  were  visible  on  the  west  side,  and  the 
trees  must  have  fallen  with  their  heads  towards  the 
east.  I  can  also  relate  with  tolerable  certainty, 
that  all  this  substance  bas  been  fir  trees ;  there  may 
be  some  of  a  different  species,  because,  where  tlie 
weighl  1^  b^a  gre^tpr,  ilie  s^bsta^ce  becKWpes 
hf^rder,  and  more  nearly  resembling  *  coi(l,  and  cyf, 
cgnmp  not  to  1}^  so  ^curately  distinguish^.  Ii^ 
ihif  QODiitry  it  is  kpow^  hy  the  name  of  wooden 
coaly  w^i  yfk^^  9^^  fuel  cannot  be  hfd,  it  proves 
a  uittfol  sui^ti^i^.  Fo^  ^  entire  winter  I  used  it; 
the  smell  is  u9|>l^a^nt,  nearly  resieai^bling  tbat| 
frluotk  prises  fr<>m  tb^  biMrning  of  a  rotten  siidiu 
It  is  ^Iso  M^ed  ifi  l^^rI>ing  lime,  but  from  th^  quan- 
tity of  asbf^Sy  wbjpb  n^^  with  the  liipe,  it  mi^es 
bad  nvHtar,  though  gopd  manure.  It  was  first 
brought  inlo  notice ,  by  Mr.  Alexander  S^wmrt, 
about  sisty  years  ago,  wIkx  had  been  informed  that 
the  appearance  of  it  indicatied  good  coal  beneath, 

Afte?? 

♦  It  will  DO?  ansver  (or  the  forge,  as  it  will  settlier  bfar  Uie  bellow* 
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After  mamy  triidt,  however,  no  other  species  was 
found.  Some  search  having  been  made  at  a  place 
called  Killymorrisy  near  the  centre  ot  the  county, 
in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  this  wooden 
coal,  was  so  &r  unsuccessful  that  no  other  kind 
was  found.  I  have  to  add,  th^t  it  was  ftrst  dis« 
covered  in  the  face  of  tlie  hill  ahove  Ballintoj, 
and,  from  its  having  beeft  found  useful,  attempts 
were  successfbily  made  to  find  it  elsewhere ;  but  I 
have  not  beard  Of  any  being  found  to  the  east  of  Bal<* 
liotoy  town.  On  the  west  side,  however,  particularly 
in  the  townland  of  Limineagb,  it  is  got  in  great 
abundance.  Unfortunately,  both  there  and  in  Bal* 
liotoy,  the  pits  happened  to  take  fire,  and  the  lat- 
ter place  eontitiued  burning  for  several  years.  Va^ 
rious  attempts  were  made  to  ei^tinguish  it,  but  all 
proved  fruitless ;  and  finally  it  was  smothered  by 
the  falling  ia  of  the  superincumbent  mass.  This 
fossil  wood  is  genlsrally  found  in  veins;  where 
these  are  of  the  least  thickness,  the  appearance 
of  the  wood  is  most  distinct.  These  veins  are  from 
two  inches  to  four  or  five  feet  thick,  and  universally 
run  from  east  to  west."  On  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lough  Neagh  it  has  also  been  met  with;  near 
Portmore  in  large  masses :  it  is  there  known  by 
the  name  of  Black  wood ;  two  beds,  each  twenty- 
five 
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five  feet  thick,  and  a  third  stratum  nine  feet  thicks 
at  the  depth  of  eighty  yards ;  and  eighteen  inches 
more  were  penetrated  in  the  fourth  stratum,  but, 
not  liaving  sufficient  length  of  rods,  it  was  given 
up.  Also,  between  Baliinderry  and  Crumlin,  on 
the  same  shore,  Mr.  French  was  at  great  expense 
on  the  first  stratum,  which  was  thirty  inches  thick 
at  the  end  of  the  level  or  drive.*  The  resem- 
blance between  this  wood  coal  and  Tuturbrand 
mentioned  in  *^  Letters  on  Iceland,''  seems  to  be  so 
very  great,  as  to  induce  a  conclusion  that  they  are 
similar  substances,  and  have  been  produced  by  the 
same  causef.  But  this  must  not  be  confounded  with 
those  tliin  strata,  that  are  dug  up  very  near  the  sur* 
face  in  many  places  on  the  Lough  Neagh  shores ; 
these  latter  strata,  lie  so  near  the  surface,  as  to  be 
met  with  in  shallow  cuts  made  for  watering  mea* 
dows,  as  I  saw  in  Mr.  Whittle's  land  between  Gle- 
navy  and  Crumlin :  what  was  thrown  up  there  was 

wood 

*  DuDsIcI  Stewart's  Report, 
•f  A  remarkably  coriout  cireumstaDce  has  lately  beeo  obttrred  at 
Bengore  Head,  mpediog  tbit  fonil  ivood ;  a  oonsUefable  itratiim  ia 
Ibtiiid  between  two  rowt  of  pillaiB.  Tbit  diacofery,  I  bave  beard, 
was  made  by  tbe  penoo,  wbo  abewa  to  tbe  eurioQt  tbe  moat  itrikinf 
features  of  tbat  head-land,  under  tbe  anspioes  of  Dr.  R'chardson. 
It  is  io  a  place  very  diflicnlt  of  acoeii,  bat  tbe  fiMst,  I  believe,  b 
to.— What  an  esdiansUess  source  of  speculation  and  conjecture  does 
tbia  furnish  to  gtologists  \ 
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%«ood,  in  a  state  of  decay,  with  no  other  resem- 
blance to  coal  Uian  in  the  colour ;  whereas  the  other, 
from  its  weight,  appearance,  and  feel,  seems  to 
bold  an  intermediate  place  between  wood  and  coal ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  burning  qualities  of  it 
may  not  be  such  as  could  be  wished  for,  when  the 
bogs  are  more  exhausted  it  may  become  a  valuable 
substitute. 

Shndstcfic, 

Sandstones  of  different  colours,  different  degrees 
of  hardness,  and  differing  in  the  size  of  the  grains 
wluch  enter  into  their  composition,  form^  the  grand 
basis  of  this  county.  They  appear  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  it  near  Spencer's  bridge,  where  it 
joins  the  county  of  Down.  From  thence  they  may 
be  traced  along  the  whole  valley  to  Belfast,  and 
along  the  shore  to  Carrickfergus,  a  tract  of  not 
less  than  twenty>two  miles.  It  occurs  again  between 
Broughshane,  and  Clough  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  at  Ballycastle,  the  northern  extremity; 
also,  in  the  island  of  Raghery;  but  in  these  last 
mentioned  places,  where  it  alternates  with  strata  of 
coal,  it  seems  to  have  left  its  humble  situation, 
and   in   elevation    rivals   the    basaltic    precipices, 

which 
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which  it  joius.  At  the  bottom  of  the  m^untaiit/ 
between  Ballycastle  and  N^^wtowngleius  saadstane 
of  n  red  cqlour  forms  th«  paste^  in  wkicb  nuaieront 
rQUod^d  pebhLes  are  imbedded ;  soflne  of  the  p«b^ 
bjef  are  white,  some  are  brown,  and  many  of  the 
colour  of  the  p^te.  Thi^  atoae  is  of  peeuliatr 
hardne$9i  and  ^wms  cou&ned  to  tliit  tcack;  the 
pebbles  are  of  the  siliceous  kind,  and  tbe  whole 
forms  a  species  of  pudding-stone,  which  is  seen 
more  plainly  in  the  great  cave  near  the  sea-shore 
at  Cudhendun,  where  the  whole  mass  is  connected 
V>g€ther  as  bard  as  any  rock,  the  cUSs  above  it 
b^ing  of  tbe  same  composition,  and  extending  to 
Red  bay.  Tbe  depth,  to  which  die  sandstones  go, 
is  very  great,  and  quite  uncertain  i  tliis  has  beeo 
tried  in  many  places  near  Lisburn,  where,  after 
boring  near  two  huDdred  feet,  the  undertaking  has 
been  abandoned ;  and  at  tbe  freestone  quarry  at 
Scraba,  in  the  county  of  Down,  450  feet  have 
been  bored  tlirough  without  success.  The  other 
aggregate  stones  are  granite  and  gniess :  these  are 
f^und  very  near  each  other  on  the  mountain  above 
Cushendun,  the  6rst  appearing  from  under  the 
boggy  banks  of  a  branch  of  the  Cary  river,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  road  from  BalJycastle.  This 
is  a  very  large-grained  red  granite,  hard,  and  the 
component  parts  distinct   and  clear:    much  of  it 

could 
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^uld  not  be  seen,  but  snfBcient  to  shew  that  it 
was  not  a  single  stone,  bnt  that  there  was  a  mass 
of  it  together.  At  a  Kttle  distance  on  the  same 
side  the  gniess  began  to  shew  itself,  where  the 
covering  of  bog  was  slight,  and  conttnaed  from 
thence  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  at  Cushen- 
dun.  The  enormous  fraetoved  mass  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  hangs  over  the  road  on  the  left,  and 
tke  dbjointed  fragments  that  lie  ander  it  on  the 
rigfac,  as  the  hill  is  'descended,  cannot  fail  of 
striking  the  beholder  widi  awe,  nor  of  bringing 
to  his  imagination  the  horrid  convulsion,  that  must 
have  taken  place  at  the  moment  this  compact  mass 
was  torn  from  its  foundation,  and  scattered  in 
gigantic  fragments  below. 

As  this  is  the  only  situation,  where  I  have  ob- 
served these  fiossils,  in  the  county,  I  shall  describe 
ita  boundaries  so  far  as  I  saw  them.  After  the  val- 
ley is  passed  between  Ballycastle  and  this  moun- 
tain, you  ascend  for  some  time,  with  the  limestone 
at  a  distance  on  the  north,  the  basalt  country  on 
the  south ;  the  limestone  then  approaches  the  rpad 
to  tbe  north-east,  rising  from  the  turf-bogs;  on 
the  other  side  all  is  covered  by  it,  and  in  a  little 
space  tbe  limestone  vanishes  also  under  die  bog; 
when  the  bridge  appears,  the  granite  is  seen  in  the 
bed  of  tbe  river  to  the  south-west;  the  gniess ^then 

suc- 
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succeeds,  and  continues  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  the  other  side,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  the  red  sandstone  of  the  same  composition  as 
that,  whicii  forms  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  cave  at 
Cushendun. 

Siliceatis. 

The  siliceous  petrifactions  of  Lough  Neagb, 
with  the  pebbles  found  on  its  shore,  will  be  men- 
tioned when  we  come  to  speak  of  that  water,  and 
the  flints,  that  accompany  the  limestone,  will  be 
spoken  of;  it  now  remains  to  notice  the  other 
stones  of  the  same  nature,  which  occur  in  this 
county,  and  the  places  in  which  they  are  found. 
Among  these  are  crystals  of  superior  hardness  and 
transparency;  one  of  these  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Barton;  it  was  obtained  from  a  countryman  at 
Knocklade,  and  weighed  tliirty  pounds.  Though 
purchased  at  first  for  a  trifle,  it  afterwards  sold 
for  a  high  price  in  London.  Another  one,  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Barton's  sister, 
cut  into  the  shape  and  size  of  the  famous  Pitt  di- 
amond, is  a  most  beautiful  stone,  both  for  lustre 
and  hardness.  These  I  particularise  as  remarkable; 
but  many  fine  specimens  are  picked  up,  in  break- 
ing 
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iDg  Stones  for  di£Eerent  purposes ;  for  they  abound 
in  basaltic  countries,  many  of  them  being  also 
found  in  the  island  of  Stafia. 

Calcedony  is  found  near  Belfast,  in  thin  layers 
between  the  strata  of  basalt ;  they  exist  likewise 
in  other  forms  in  many  situations,  but  they  abound 
near  the  Causeway,  where  they  are  taken  out  of 

the   soft  rocks  used    for  making  the   roads. * 

A  few  years  ago  I  got  some  very  fine  specimens 
there  from  the  persons,  who  had  picked  them  up, 
and  had  them  for  sale.  Agates*  and  red-coloured 
flints  of  peculiar  hardness  may  be  added  to  the 
catalogue,  the  latter  in  the  lime  quarries  that  are 
cut  by  whyn-dykes ;  they  make  the  most  lasting 
g^n  flinu,  striking  out  a  great  number  of  sparks 
at  every  collision.  Among  the  flints  there  are 
marine  ezurise  completely  saturated  witli  siliceous 
matter,  and  preserving  in  a  perfect  manner  their 
original  form ;  of  these  the  echinus  is  very  cu* 
nous,  every  projection  of  the  shell  being  still  as 
visible  as  in  the  living  animal.  Specimens  of  the 
purest  zeolite  are  often  exhibited  among  the  ba-» 
sattic  rocks,  and  of  a  great  siase,  beautifully  stri* 

ated 

*  Very  fiae  agates  have   been  found  at  Megaberry,   four   iriles 
anuOk  of  L'sbura. 
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ated,  and  whke  as  snow.  To  a  person,  Who  trtsbed 
to  form  a  cabinet  of  tke  prodoetions  of  a  bassdtfc 
and  limestone  country,  I  suppose  there  is  not  a 
tract  on  the  globe,  that  could  afford  a  more  inte- 
resting, or  a  more  varied  collection  of  the  fossils 
contained  in  such  a  country,  than  the  basahs  and 
limestone  area  of  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Derry.* 

Sect.  4.     Waters, 

Lough  Ncagh, 

Tbe  situation,  extent,  and  natural  prodttction^ 
of  Lough  Neagh  are  such  a$  to  cteim  partieula? 
attendon  in  the  Report  of  Antrim.  It  lies  not 
for  from  the  centre  of  tlie  province  of  Ulster,  sur- 
rounded by  five  of  ks  most  populous  and  trading 
counties,  Antrim^  to  the  north  and  east,  a  small 
portion  of  Down  also  in  Ae  latcer  direction,  Ar- 
magh to  the  soutb,  Tyrone  to  the  west,  and  Loo-f 
donderfy  to  the  west  and  north.  Betirecai  these 
counties  it  form*  a  ready  communication,  and,  by 
means  of  theBelfkit  and  Newrycanak,  foreign  im- 
portations are  distributed  over  the  adjacent  coun- 
try ;   and  the  produce  of  the  Tyrone  collieries  is 

also 

*  Sandy  hex,  or  pitclMtone,  i«  found  in  a  hill  caMed  Sandy  Brae 
hill,  between  Doagh  and  Connor.     Mr.  TempUlon. 
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also  accessible,  by  its  means,  through  the  canal 
which  is  made  into  the  Blackwater  from  Coal 
Island. 

lu  extent  from  Toome^  north-west,  to  Kinni* 
gogut,  b  fifteen  Irish,  or  nineteen  English  miles 
and  six  furlongs;  its  north-east  and  south-west 
extent  from  Shane^s  Castle  to  Black-water,  nearljr 
the  same;  from  east  to  west,  the  extent  is  about 
nine  miles  and  three  furlongs,  Irish  measure,  or 
eleven  miles,  seven  furlongs  and  a  half,  English. 
Its  greatest  meridional  length  is  from  Toome  to 
Derrjenver  twelve  Irish  miles  and  four  farlon|gs, 
or  fifteen  English  miles,  seven  furlongs  and  a  half. 
Its  shortest  distance  across  from  Arboe  to  Gartree 
point  is  six  Irish,  or  seven  English  miles  and  five 
furlongs.  The  superficial  contents,  as  uken  at  the 
ordinaiy  height  of  the  water,  are  60,361  Irish,  or 
97,775  Englisli  acres,  which  are  equal  to,  or  ratlier 
more  than  ninety-four  Irish  square  miles  and  a  half; 
the  circumference  is  sixty-three  miles  and  four 
fttriongs  Irish  measure,  equal  to  eighty  miles,  six 
furlongs  and  a  half,  English.  The  greatest  depth 
of  water,  taken  in  August  1785,  was  forty-five  feet, 
and  lies  between  Arboe  and  Qartree  points,  nearly 
in  tlie  centre.    The  waters  grow  shallower  as  the 

shores 
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shores  an  both  tides  are  approacbed,  but  many 
y^xffiy  OQtVTitb»taadiing»  afford  imbding  places,  where 
vessels  can  come  in. 

.  At  ^he  iim^  the  depths  were  takeo^  the  hike  bad 
keen  Iwrer  tfcaa  for  omny  previous  years,  but  tlie 
general  difference  between  the  ordinary  heights  of 
the  wat^  in  winter  and  in  siimmer  may  be  stated 
M  fi)ire  feet,  sik  inches,  when,  the  lake  is  settled,  al- 
ihopgb  it  has  beea  koowa  to  have  risen  seven  £eet 
higher  thaa  it  was  in  tlie  soiBiDer  of  1785.  At 
ShapteV  Castle  it  once  rose  seven  feet,  nine  locheB, 
with  aa  in^blowing  wind.  The  great  rising  of  the 
i^aters  after  very  rainy  wijitera  and  springs,  nn- 
JavQvrable  to  e^poralioo,  gave  birth  to  a  publi-^ 
cation  fioia  Francis  Hutcheson,  then  Lord  Bishi^ 
9i  Down  and  Connor,  printed  in  173S,  in  which 
he  ^ys ;  ^  the  overflowing  of  die  lake  is  owing  to 
the  influx  of  the  many  rivers,  which  discbarge 
themselves  into  Loogh  Neagb,  besides  inmunerahle 
streams;  foralltbe  chief  rivers  of  the  6ve  coun- 
ties, which  border  upoa  it,  l^ave  descending  courses 
firom  the  c^posite.seas^  mountaioa,  aodroarshes, 
until  they  meet  in  thi^  centre,,  from  which  they 
lutve  no  visible  outlet,  but  one  narrow  and  ob- 
structed passage  of  the  Lower  fiann>  which,  be- 
sides all  the  encreasing  obstructions  of  its  own 
channel,  from  its  sands,  fpcks,  and  other  accumo- 
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lationsy  has  dibits  raised  by  «rt  for  the  purpose 
of  the  eel  fislierie5.''  Hh  lorcbhip  contirmes, 
"  that  the  waters,  which  flow  frbm  s6  many  courses, 
could  not  he  discharged  by  the  single  outlet  of 
the  Bann,  hot  muist,  without  steps  are  taken  to 
assist  the  discharge  of  the  waters  by  dearihg  tife 
obstructions  of  the  rivtr,  b6  annually  accumulated, 
to  tlie  great  detriment  cff  the  lands  around.*'  The 
bishop  mentions  one  church,  that  of  BlUllyscallet^ 
uot  only  enconlpdssed  by  it,  but  that  a  great  part 
of  the  parish  had  been  drowned;  that  grifa£  tracts 
of  rich  land,  once  adorned  with  trees^  were  cover- 
ed ;  and  that  a  fisherman,  having  tmce  removed  his 
habitation,  was  about  to  do  so  igiain,  cotta{)Iain{ng, 
thai  he  knew  not  where  to  sit  it, '  for  the'^  Bann 
followed  him.**  Though'  the  encroachments  of 
Lough  Keagh  do  not  seem  to  have  kept  pace 
with  the  apprehensions  of  the  bishop,  i^or  with 
die  fearA  of  the  fiith^than,  "yet  it  is  very  certain 
thlt  great  rneonvenience,-  and  often  serious  losses 
are  sustained  (torn  its  ov^i*fi6wing,  sometimes  early 
in  autumn,  lintt  klti^ays  io  thi^  Winter  season,  though 
in  8ummet"lt'Usdatty'returns  to  its  level;  for  most  of 
the  streaAMr,  ^hich  usually  flow  into  it,  are  at  that 
l^eriod  nairly  dryland  aQ  tf  them  discharging  a 
iHstt  qiiUtMj^  \H  wtkle^  into  the  lake,  whilst  the 
•*  •  Lower 
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Lower  BftnDy  its  outlet,  must  carry  off  an  equal 
^antityi  i^en  the  water  is  aboif«  a  certain  height, 
and  continue  so  to  do  until  it  subsides  to  a  level 
wilb  the  rocky  which  forms  the  mam  obstacle. 
This  discharge  must  then,  in  a  few  months  of  dry 
weather,  reduce  the  lake  to  its  summer  standard* 

Though  it  seems  evident  from  these  conside<r 
rations,  that  the  waters,  accumulated  during  the 
winter,  are  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
unless  a  v^  wet  one,  still  it  would  he  a  most  det- 
sirable  circumstance,  if  they  could  be  lowered  so 
as  to  prevent  them,  in  winter,  from  lying  too  long 
on  the  overflowed  parts,  as  they  destroy  all  vege^ 
tation,  except  of  the  coarser  aquatic  vegetables ; 
ibr  the  destructive  effect  of  its  waters  rather  pror 
ceeds  from  the  time  tbey  contii^ne  on  the  land,  and 
their  depth  vdien  on,  than  from  ai^y  deleterious 
quali^  they  possess. 

Therefore  eyen  to  reduce  the  body  of  the  water 
duriag  the  summer  season,  so  that  the  bason  of  the 
lake  would  have  capacity  to  hold  a  great  part  of  the 
winter  floods,  without  rising  above  the  present  sum- 
mer leve^  and  by  that  meaps  to  prcivent  the  usual 
accumulation  ot  winterj  wquld  be  a  great  object  tp 
land-holders,  whose  properties  border  upon  it,  if 
their  mutual  claims  would  be  ascertained  and  ad^ 

justed; 
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josted ;  and  this  project,  wlucL,  if  ooce  csriied  into 
execution,  wooU  b#  to  very  beneficial,  does  not 
seem  unfeasible :  for  according  to  a  survey  made 
some  years  ago,  by  order  of  the  late  Lord  O'Neil, 
Mr..  Owens,    (who    complex  the  BdfiBist  canal 
from  Usbum  to  Lough  Neagb)  found,  that,  from 
Toome  to  Lough  Beg  there  is  a  fall  of  fifteen 
inches;  that  to  make  a  wide  cut  on  the  Antrim  side 
of  the  Baon,  to  commence  on  be  taken  from  Brock- 
isb  bay,  into  Lough  Be|^    such  a  cut  with  the 
bridges  would  probably  cost  10,000^1   Now,  when  ip 
is  taken  into  consideration,  that  Lough  Neagh  con- 
tains more  thaii.  60,000  Irish  acres^  and  that  its 
shores  are  very  shallow,  and  that  the  thirteen  rivers 
which  run. into  it,  besides  the  rivulets,  are  all  dam- 
med up  by  die  height  of  the  rock  at  Toome  over  the 
extensive  flats,  which  sourround  it ;  and  when  it  is 
further  considered,  what  an.idimense  body  of  water 
15  inches  taken  from  its  surface,  is  equal  to,  or  rather 
how  much  ground  that  water  now  covers ;  it  feems 
really  to  be  an  object  every  way  worthy  not  only 
of  private  but  of  national  interference.    For,  let  it 
be  supposed  that  fifteen  inches  are  taken  from  the 
depth,  this  is  the  3$th  part  of  the  whole,  which  is 
Ibrty-five    feet :   of  course   then  this  diminution 
pf  the  water  uncovers  16£6  acres,  being  the  same 
prppcr^ipn  to  the  whole  depth;  but  then  the  internal 
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fbim  of  the  lake  having  mdre  resemblance  to  tli^ 
^p«  of  a  dish^  shallow  m  the  edges,  than  to  a 
bason,  which  has  a  more  abrupt  descent,  from  that 
t;ir6utiiski6ce  a  rnnch  greater  surface  of  land  would 
be  uncovered  th&n  the  mere  proportion ;  probably 
TiOt  less  than  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of 
acresi  which  tt  lOfiOOl.  would  be  1  cheap  purchase. 
The  obstaicles,  whi^h  are  in  the  way  of  an  attempt 
to  a  more  effectual  dhiining  of  this  lough,  are  of  a 
nature  much   more  diflScult  to  overcome,  as  will 
appear  from  tlie  following  statement,  also  by  Mr. 
Owens.  *•  From  Lough  Beg  to  Portna,  on  the  river 
fiann,  is  about  thirteen  English  miles,  the  whole 
6t  which  course  would  require  to  be  widened  to  a 
great  extent,  to  receive  and  to  give  vent  to  the 
water;  at  Portna  there  is  a  fiill  of  eighteen  feet 
six  inches,  with  a  bottom  of  solid  rock,  which  must 
be  raised ;  and  an  attempt  to  widen  the  river  at 
this  place  would   be  attended  with  the  most  se- 
rious obstructions,  as   the  sides  of  the  river  are 
here   bordered    with    high    and   steep  precipices 
composed  of  solid  rock,  that  come  bluff  home  to 
the  Very  edge  of  the  water  for  six  hundred  yards 
in  length;  I  am   therefore  decidedly  of  opinion 
that,  if  one  hundred  thousand   pounds  were  ex- 
pended  in    attempting  even     a   partial  •  draining 
of   Lough  Neagh,    it  would  not  be  compleatly 
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done."  The  difficulties  slated  above  are  certainly 
sQcb  as  to  require  every  consideration^  before  an 
aUempt  is  made  to  remove  tlieoi ;  but  still,  if  suc- 
cess was  to  attend  tlie  attempt,  all  claims  upon 
die  recovered  land  being  adjusted,  and  all  rights 
being  ascertained,  and,  where  they  were  infringed, 
being  compeosaied,  the  sum  mentioned  would  be 
well  disposed  of  in  effecting  sucli  a  work ;  but  in 
addition  to  this  work  itself  consideration  must  be 
given  to  other  circumstances ;  such  as  the  proba- 
ble injury  the  Belfast,  the  Newry,  and  Coal  island 
canals  would  sustain  by  so  great  a  diminution  of 
the  waters ;  tlie  destruction  that  might  ensue  to  the 
fisheries,  and  many  other  matters  of  minor  impor- 
<ance;  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  expense 
of  making  the  cut,  from  Brockish  bay  into  Lough 
Beg,  equal  in  depth  to  that  of  Portna.  Should 
this  undertaking  ever  be  in  serious  contemplation, 
no  doubt  every  attention  will  be  paid  not  only  to 
the  advantages,  but  to  the  disadvantages  tliat  are 
likely  to  follow ;  this  is  the  only  fair  way  of  calcu-> 
lating,  as  it  shews  on  wluch  side  the  balance  is 
likely  to  lie.  But  the  total  draining  of  the  lake  is 
impracticable,  as  the  fall  from  thence  to  the  sea  is 
only  forty-two  feet,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  forty- 
five  feet  deep  in  the  driest  season. 

The  blands  in  Lough  Neagb  are  few  in  number^ 
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and  add  litde  to  its  beauty,  baing  low  and  witboiit 
wpod.  Ramii  island  is  remarkable  for  its  round 
tower,  vrfiicb  is«conspiciious  along  the  wbole  eastern 
Goa^t  Cunny  island  on  the  Armagh  shore,  and 
those  small  islands,  which  lie  off  the  point  in  the 
paridi  of  Daneane,  are  all  it  has  to  boast  of. 

Lough  Beg,  which  intervenes  between  the  great 
lough  and  the  Bann,  would  be  reckoned  a  larger 
not  a  small  piece  of  water,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
it  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other ;  it  is 
about  three  miles  in  lengA  from  north  to  south,  by 
one  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  it  contains  four  islands, 
in  one  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  church,  on 
which  the  late  Lord  Bristol,  bishop  of  Derry, 
built  a  handsome  spire,  which  is  a  good  relief  to» 
the  prospects  of  the  country  around  it.  Into  this 
lake>. which  is  fifteen  inches  lower  than  the  great 
lake,  the  cut  is  proposed  to  be  taken  for  the  first 
lowering  of  it. 

S^me  AccoufU  of  the  Natural  History  of  Lough 
Ntagh. 

Though  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  which 
Lough  Neagh  produces,  are  not  numerous,  those 
which  it  does  produce,  are  worthy  of  particular  no« 
tice;  its  pjtrifoctions  have  been  long  celebrated, 
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as  well  as  the  beautiful  pebblai  found  amongst  its 
sands.  The  fish,  whether  those  that  are  permanent, 
or  those  whioh  periodically  resort  to  it,  are  ob« 
jects  deserving  attebtioo,  and  it  may  not  be  uninte* 
resting  to  have  a  catalogue  of  the  birds,  whi<;h 
live  in  its  vicinity,  or  only  stop  there  in  their  difn^ 
ferent  migrations.  Of  petrifactions  the  most  no- 
meroas  class  is  composed  of  portions  of  trees,  some-^ 
times  of  the  stems,  but  bftener  of  the  roots,  which 
to  the  eye  appear  in  their  natural  state;  but 
upon  bang  examined  they  are  found  to  consist, 
some  entirely  of  stone,  and  others  only  partially  so ; 
diese  substances  are  of  different  magnitudes,  some 
as  heavy  as  many  hundreds  in  weight,  and  others 
tnuch  smaller ;  in  many  instances  holly  appears  to 
have^  been  the  basis  of  this  transformation;  but 
the  greater  part  of  thiose,  which  have  come  under 
my  observation,  have  more  the  appearance  of  oak^ 
and  at  first-sight  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  iIm 
remains  of  that  wood  so  frequently  dug- out  of  turf 
bogs.  This  petrifying  quality  of  Lough  Neagb» 
or  of  the  soil  around  and  under  it,  has  been  long 
known,  but  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for*  it  has 
long  been  the  cause  of  doubting  its  existence  en- 
tirely, supposing  that  nature  had  formed  these 
stony  substances  so  strongly  resembling  wood^  as 
they  now  are,  and  that  no  change  bad  been  under- 
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gone ;  but  -wbeci  we  come  to  oonaider  bow  the  pe« 
tiifying  process  m%y  have  been  accomj^tsbed,  and 
that  wood  is  capable  of  undergoing  it^  and  then 
eximifie  the  speetmens,  little  doobt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  its  reali^.     Petriikction  is  defined  to  be 
a^alow  operation  of  nature,  carried  on  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters,  which  changes  into 
stone  bodies  fomid  there,  and  which  bebng  to  the 
anianrl  or  vegetable  kingdoms.    Wood  is  a  sub* 
stance  capable  of  undergoing  this  process  of  petrt- 
fiurtion;  itis  composed  of  an  e«rth,  of  water,  of  a 
gmn,  or  lerin,  and  of  a  sdt.     Its  organisation  oon- 
atts  of  an  assemblage  of  fibres,  and  of  tubes,  which 
give  a  passage  to  the  sap;  d  resides  and  of  pore^ 
which  run  fbom  the  centre  to  the  circumference; 
Aerefiwis  whea  a  piece  of  wood  is  buried  in  the 
earth,  it  is  sckm  penetrated  with  wal£Hr,  which  by 
degrees  dissolTes  the  solid>le  parts,  as  the  salts  and 
resin.    Here  the  decomposition  commences;   by 
degrees,  the  tubes  and  pores  being  barged,  water 
enters  into  them  as  into  a  sponge ;  the  wood  never- 
theless retains  iu  external  form,  and  internal  struc- 
ture, by  means  of  the  earthy  parts  which  are  its 
basis,  and  which  form  the  skeleion  of  the  vegetable. 
Tbe  water  tiuis  entering  the  enlarged  vessels  insen- 
sibly deposits  thsre  its  eaidiy  or  stony  particle^ 
with  friiicb^it  may  be  moie  or  ksa  impri^^ttated ; 
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these  combining  with  the  earth,  which  #atf»  into 
the  compositioD  of  Ithe  wood,  insianate  themsehr^ 
into  the  vessels  and  ihe  pores,  unite  with  and  harden 
into  each  otber^  By  this  union  (the  soluble  part^ 
being  carried  away  and  the  earthy  basis  remaining) 
what  was  wood  becomes  stone,  preserving  its  origl* 
aal  exterior  and  interior  form,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  adventitious  parts,  which  predominati^ 
in  this  new  combination,  become  either  calcareouir 
argillaceous  or  siliceous,  to  which  laat  species  tha 
I^ough  Neaj^  specimens  belong.  Thus  the  saline' 
and  resinous  parts  of  the  wood  are  carried  ofl^  but 
not  changed  into  stone ;  their  place  is  meiely  sup* 
plied  by  the  adventitious  mattei^  which  with  the 
earth  siiU  remaining  forms  one  mass;  proped/ 
speaking,  therefore,  petrifaction  is  not  transmutar 
don,  it.  is  a  substitutiou,  an  addition,  and  a  new 
combination.  That  the  substance  now  in  question 
was  wood  at  some  period  is  evident  from  inspeotioa 
alone,  even  in  those  masses  where  the  prooess  hs# 
been  completed.  The  b^k,  the  form,  the  grai% 
die  spieading  out  of  the  fibres  Wwarda  the  Kooti^ 
all  attest  it;  but  when  those  speoimens  are  es* 
amined,  in  which  the  petrifinction  has  partially 
tMkmn  place,  the  &ct  is  established  beyond  all  doubl; 
for  many  of  these  are  externally  wood,  internally 
aUm^  and  vice  versa,  often  having  the  longiuidinAl 
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fibres  in  direct  continoation,  partly  wood  and  partly 
stone,  where  the  fibrous  woody  sabstance  is  joined 
t0|  and  forms  one  continued  piece  with  the  stone ; 
so  that  in  the   length  of  the^  specimen   there  is 
united  the  solid  stone,  and  the  brittle  wood,  in 
ipiMch  the  operation  baTnot  taken  effect,  probably 
Yrom  its  having  been  too*soon  disturbed,  and  too 
Won  admitted  to  the  free  air ;  for  this  process  seems 
to  exclude;  it  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  as  it  is 
^  well  known  that  bodies  exposed  rot,  but  do  not  pe- 
trify.  If  any  other  proof  was  required  to  strengthen 
the  above,  and  to  shew  that  the  unpetrified  parts 
are  real  wood,   the  result  of  a  chymical  analysis, 
shewing  the  residuum  in  both  to  be  the  same  might 
W  adduced ;  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  proved 
*conclu;iive.    This  petrifying  quality  has  generally 
1>een  attributed  to  the  waters  of  Lough  Netfgh,  but 
it  seems  rather  to  exist  in  the  soil ;  for  if  it  was 
possessed  by  the  water,  ii^y  should  it  be  confined 
to  a  small  space  of  the  eastern  shore?  Besides,  if 
It  was  these  waters,  which  produced  the  eflfect,  why 
ishould  it  occur,  where  they  cannot  reach  ?  as  it  does 
hig^  up  in   the  river  of  Crumlin,    and   in  the 
grounds  elevated  fiir  above  their  surfisMse,  and  at  a 
distance  from  them.    The  opinion,  that  the  lake 
has  been  the  agent  in  thb  operation,  has  naturally 
m^en  from  the  number  of  specimens  f6und  in  it; 
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but  when  their  sitaation  is  considered,  this  agency 
is  doubtful,  even  respecting  them;  for  all  have 
i>een  obtained  either  by  sinking  for  them,  or  diey 
vfere  so  placed,  that  it  is  evident  they  must  have 
been  covered  by  the  earth  at  one  time,  and  this 
covenng  of  such  a  nature  (stiff  clay)  that  th^  water 
could  not  penetrate  it.  ♦  As  therefore  this  quality 
is  not  general  in  the  lough,  and  as  it  exisu  else- 
where and  in  its  neighbourhofod,  but  at  an  eleva- 
tion to  wbieh  it  could  not  reach,  and  under  it,  yet 
at  a  depth  to  which  it  could  not  penetrate,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  lake  b  not  the  theatre  of  this  openu» 
tion,  but  that  it  takes  place  in  the  soil.t 

Petrified  substances  of  natures  totally  difierent 
fcoi^  diese,  end  the  apparent  produce  of  tropical 
climates,  have  been  thrown  up  by  this  lake  at  dif- 
ferent' times;  those,  which  are  called  petrified 
rushes,  are  masses  of  coralites,  and  those,  which  are 

supposed 

*  ft  it  wen  kDOim  thmt  torfaee  water  penetrates,  generally  tpeak- 
inf  ,  but  a  very  gbort  way  into  the  talKM>n,  eipecsatly  if  it  ii  of  a 
*lsf  ey  •atiift* 

t  I  sMi  describe  the  j^oatlon  of  this  bed  of  petiifiictioii  bere^ 
m  it  mif ht  have  embarrasted  the  deUil  by  beiDft  introdaeed  in  it.  It 
lies  Bear  the  mouth  of  Glenavy  river,  at  a  place  called  by  Mr.  Barton, 
Abarngp  A  bed  of  Uiie  day  four  feet  de^p  is  next  the  wood,  aboTe 
ttatabedof  ltd  day  three  feet  deep  ;  Uieee  two  Urata  hate  eridenljy 
bflCB  cofered  by  a  bank  of  twelve  feet,  that  bat  been  washed  away  by 
the  encroachnenta  of  the  hdLe,  ao  that,  hi  the  whole,  this  eoHectioQ 
sl  petrifectioB  had becD corered  to  adepUi  of  nhieteen leetk 
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tuppoied  £rom  tbetr  cDUstruction  to  bam  been 
booeycomb^i  are  aobstaocaa  of  like  nature  but  dif* 
icreot  io  form.  jHazle  nuts  bare  been  foood 
^so;  one  of  thesOi  wbich  I  bave  seen,  aflbrda  e 
moat  curioug  specimen.;  being  open  at  the  soiali 
end,  it  abevta  tbe  kernel  a  compleat  tilioeoua  petri^ 
faction ;  part  but  not  tbe  whole  of  tbe  shell  is  af* 
fected  in  the  same  way ;  tbe  kernel  has  been  en* 
larged,  eitlier  by  tbe  moisture  in  tbe  first  instance, 
or  by  tbe  adventitious  matter,  so  that  it  projects  a 
little  beyond  tbe  lips  of  the  shell,  and  shews  itself 
a  little  beyond  it  * 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  time,  in  which  this 
curious  natural  process  has  been  performed ;  of  the 
period  it  takes  nothing  sfUis&ctory  has  ever  been 
offered,  so  fiur  as  I  bave  beard;  it  appears  to  bave 
been  tbe  work  of  an  indefinite  timew 

Tbe  Lough  Neagh  pebbles  are  all  of  tbe  si^ 
liceous  genus.  They  are  either  calcedony,  which 
is  met  with  in  rounded  masses,  some  of  near  a 
pound  weight,  or  in  flat  pieces,  resembling  parts  of 
the  thin  strata  found  between  the  divisions  of  ba- 
salt in  the  quarries  to  the  north  of  Belfast :  the 
sharp  edges  of  these  are  worn  off  by  the  motion  of 
the  waters,  and  in  many  instances  they  bave  the 
appearance  of  having  been  in  a  soft  state,  so  atf  to 

retain 
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retam  the  impressioQ  of  the  bodies,  between  which 
(bey  hftve  laiti.  These  stones  are  mosdy  of  a  pale 
yelloWy  and  take  a  fine  polish,  and  bear  cutting 
well.  The  number  of  those  stones,  which  are 
entirely  red,  or  that  have  red  veins  passing  through, 
is  greater  than  of  the  other.  They  are  procured  on 
the  sandy  beach,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  an  egg ;  they  take  a  fine  polish,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  seals,  necklaces,  and  bracelets.  Though 
they  are  daily  gathered  by  the  inhabitants  on  the 
shore,  every  storm,  by  giving  a  new  turn  to  the 
sands,  exposes  fresh  ones  to  the  sight.  These 
people  are  very  quick  in  distinguishing  the  most 
valuable  kiiAls,  which  are  the  deep  red,  and  the 
light-coloured  with  red  veins.  Many  of  the  dark 
kinds  have  the  solid  rich  app^rance  of  agate; 
others  have  the  dots,  veins,  and  figures,  with  which 
these  stones  are  ornamented,  in  a  ground  nearly 
transparent  The  sands,  where  these  are  found, 
mostly  consist  of  small  fragments  of  siliceous  mat- 
ter, and,  when  mixed  with  their  due  proportion  of 
lime,  make  a  most  durable  cement;  for  by  the 
frequent  washing  they  are  free  from  all  earthy 
particles,  which  might  interfere  to  prevent  them 
coming  in  dose  contact  with  the  lime,  and  in 
themselves  are  too  hard  to  be  affected  by  the  wea- 
ther. 
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It  has  been  said  that,  besides  the  petrifying  qua- 
lities of  Lough  Neaghy  its  waters  possessed  the 
power  of  healing  sores,  and  of  curing  cutaneous 
disorders.  lu  appellation  is  alleged  to  have  been 
derived  from  this  circumstance ;  and  the  name  of  a 
young  man,  who  was  cured  by  bathing  in  it,  is 
quoted  as  a  proof  in  Boaters  Natural  History  of  Ire- 
land. Upon  analysis,  however,  its  waters  are  not 
found  to  contain  any  thing  different  from  the  other 
waters,  with  which  this  kingdom  abounds.  Tlie 
cleanliness,  consequent  upon  bathing,  might  cer- 
tainly have  its  effect  in  the  latter  case,  and  a  mi- 
raculous cause  attributed  to  a  very  common  result. 
Whether  more  faith  may  be  given  to  the  account 
of  the  sudden  formation  •  of  Lough  Neagh,  as 
mentioned  in  the  History  of  the  county  of  Down,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  say ;  but  a  curious  circum- 
stance respecting  this  lake,  which  the  writer  heard 
from  Lord  Bristol,  bishop  of  Deny,  many  years 
ago,  on  the  subject  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omit- 
ted : — '^  In  a  monastery  on  the  Continent  a  manu- 
script existed,  which  mentions,  that  in  the  sixth 
century  a  violent  earthquake  had  thrown  up  the 
rock  atToome,  which,  by  obstructing  the  discharge 
of  the  rivers,  had  formed  this  body  of  water,  and 
tliat  Lough  Erne,  in   the  county  of  Fermanagh, 

was  produced  at  the  same  time.** Mr.  Lendrick 
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alao  mentioned  that,  in  taking  soundings  id  dif« 
fereut  places,    he  had  encountered  the   upright 
stems  of  trees,  and  that  panicularly  at  the  mouth  , 
of  .the  Bfack  Water  they  were  numeroug. 

Fish  of  Lough  Neagh. 

Of  the  fish,  which  are  found  in  Lough  Neagh, 
some  only  visit  it  periodically,  as  the  salmon  (salmo 
salar),  and  the  eel,  (munena.)  Others  are  perma* 
nent  inhabitants,  as  the  salmo  lacustris  (buddagh), 
salmo  fario  (yellow  trout)  salmo  lavaretus  (poUan), 
aalmo  Alpinus  (<ihar),  Cyprianus  brama  (bream)> 
perca  fluviatitis  (perch),  and  esox  lucius  (th^ 
pike).  The  roach  is  also  said' to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  this  water,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  matter,  having  never  seen  any  of  them ;  if  they 
do  exist  in  it,  they  are  a  scarce  fish. 

The  salmon,  in  their  progress  to  Lough  Neagh, 
make  their  appearance  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bann 
about  March  or  April,  sometimes  sooner  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  return  again,  playing  in  the 
ebb.  The  full  grown  fish  ascend  the  river  about  tlie 
20th  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May;  this  is  called 
the  run  of  the  fish,  and  continues  until  the  end  of 
the  latter  month.  At  this  time  the  fishery  is.slack« 
ened,  and  not  carried  on  so  briskly  as  about  mid« 

a  summer, 
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ftUiPiMr;  hr  tb«n  the  graul,  or  joang  nimony 
li$c#fidf  <^tinuiog  io  Ho  ao  for  seveml  monifaft* 
Tb«  Lf^P  if  situated  io  the  river,  about  ibur  nil^t 
fr<»n  the  9i9^  wd  9k  mile  i^bo^^  tbt  town  ef  Cole* 
raine,  and  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Lough  Neagh, 
so  that  the  fish  are  obliged  to  ascend  twenty-four 
miles^  and  overcome  all  the  obstacles  in  their  pro- 
fess before  they  enter  tlie  lake,  from  whence  they 
4istrilnit^  tbeoiselves  into  numerous  streams  and 
livfrs,  which  iMre  discharged  into  it.  To  oross  this 
loughy  wd  obtaiB  the  sliallows  of  tlie  rivers,  in 
a»^ny  plaees  is  not  less  than  the  distance  from  the 
>^  t0  it,  so  that  fifty  miles  may  be  said  to  be^ 
traver»ed  by  these'  fish,  from  their  leaving  the  se# 
until  ihe  tioae  of  spawning;  for  they  are  often  take« 
in  the  branches  of  the  Main  Water,  at  a  great  dia* 
lance  from  the  lough,  even  above*  Broughshaoe. 
That  species,  known  as  the  cooamoti  salmon,  is  the 
salmo  salar;  the  erioz,  also  caught  along  with 
it,  comes  to  be  as  large  in  sise,  and,  as  it  is  dis* 
tinguisbed  by  its  tail  being  more  truncated,  it  is 
called  by  the  fishers  Round  Tail.     The  salmon 

spawns 

♦  The  Toyage  pf  our  fish  is  t rifting  wh«ii  compared  with  th«t  a©- 
ccmplisbcd  by  the  salmon,  that  ascend  the  Rhine,  which  are  taken 
abc'Te  finite,  probably  m  their  asceut  to  some  of  the  numcrouB  lakes 
•f  a«ltnrlai)d. 
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UHn^  fftt  fi^OM  tli«  motiths  of  ri^0#3^  ia  waifer  IfiOM 
dghteed  iMb^  td  fbur  feel  in  d«ptl^  to  dbuAtf . 
irlitch  cbej  a^cetfd,  ibtough  ifbe  grMteai  difl&^idtic^ 
until  they  obtain  ttidr  <^>}^cl;  th^  females,  aktaytf 
flxrcompani^  by  tile  doales,  6i^  teitftt^  nMft^  m 
hollow  in  the  gravel;  when  tfak  is  doh^,  ^y  boCb 
hover  ovar  it,  atid,  apprMcbing  Mch  otl^ 
mtb  their  belKes,  the  spawn  add  mik  ai^  ejecadS 
at  tte  same  time.  When  the  spdwn  ii  M^  ^ 
die  gravel,  tb^y  iinite  their  c^ndetf^oers  ifr  cdi'^ri^ 
it,  forming  elevated  graveily  ridges  fHkd^  MUettt 
inches  to  three  feet  in^lMgth ;  thhf  ridg^  ii  vMiiA 
from  three  to  6^  Fnctiea  at  the  e^tremittet  t<y 
fourteen  inches  ift  the  MAt#6$  tap^Thig  t6  die 
points.  After  this*  Ae  flah  r^cM-iv  C0lto  Ma*  as  aaon 
aa  tbey  are  able,  bfi«  in  s^laa^  and  poar  iiate.  Ttw 
spawn  is  gener^Hy  deposited  ito  Oatobai^  or  No-^ 
vember,  and  it  ptobaUy  v^tified  iK  Febiuary  m 
March,  and  rs^  theh  called  fi>y.  iPht  sahMeifr  fry 
retire  to  the  sda  aboat  the  nttddte  of  Jimt^^  df 
eai^ter,  wherc^  ^y  continne  mitil  AagtHt  6t  8ep^ 
t4>fttber  (thongh  ^me  of  those  first  vivified  appear 
sooner)  and  retari^  to  the  riV^  moteb  tMr^iied 
in  size,  being  in  length  ftota  ^^¥(in  to  Bkeetf 
incfaer;  tliey  getteraify  ffemsiin  about  the  tnoutb  of 
"'  the 
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the  rivtTf  where  they  make  but  a  short  abode,  re« 
taming  to  aea  again*  After  passing  the  winter  there, 
the  young  saimon  come  again  to  the  river  in  March 
or  April,  considerably  increased  in  size,  and  altered 
in  ita  appearance ;  it  is  then  a  vigorous  fisb»  from 
sixteen  to  twenQr-four  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
bright  silver  coloixr ;  it  does  not  remain  long  at  a 
time  in  the  river,  but  parses  irregularly  from  and 
^  the  seay  at  different  periods  from  March  until 
the  month  of  September,  when  it  again  retires  to 
tb^  sea  for  the  winter,  from  whence  it  returns  in 
the  same  mpnths  as  aboveTmentiooed  >  it  is  (hep  sq 
hrge  as  to  be  t^en  in  the  nets,  and  froin  its  sisse, 
^c.  is  acknowledged  as  a  young  salmon. 

Having  complete  the  third  year  of  its  growth^ 
ii  retires  onqe  more  to  the  sea,  and  from  thence  re-r 
turns,  to  the  river  a.fiiU^g^own  fish.  After  having 
spent  most  part  of  the  summer  in  the  river 
and'  lake>  it  afpepds  ia  S^tember  and  October  to 
the  iMU^er  an4  more  remote  rivulets,  where,  fii* 
voured  with  shallow  wat^r  and  a  gravelly  bottom, 
it  deposits  its  spawn  in  the  manner  above  described. 
The  salipon  is  known  to  be  attached  to  its  native 
river;  the  experiment  of  making  tbep  to  ascertain 
the  feet  h|is  more  than  once  been  tried  with  sucr 
oe^    This  lish^  in  coming  from  the  s^a,  isjTound 

to 
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to  have  lice  attadied  to  it,  wbicb  in  a  short  time 
drop  oS^  aod  die  in  the  fresh  water. 

Another  circumstance  is  also  noticed  respecting 
it ;  that  a  few  of  the  motlier  fish  are  supposed  to 
remaia  in  Ae  rivers  to  direct  tlie  youpg  ones  to 
%k\^  sea. 

For  the  particulars  of  the  fishery,  belonging  to 
the  county  of  Deny,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Survey  of  that  county ;  I  shall  only  add  from  that 
authority,  thait  the  rent  paid  to  the  Society  is  some* 
thing  above  <£90Q  per  annum ;  the  expense  of  ma* 
nagement  from  <£  1000  to  <£'1500;  that  in  one 
year  250  tdns  of  fish  were  taken  and  salted,  besides 
what  was  sold  firesh,  and  tliat  the  least  quantity 
luiown  any  year  was  forty-^e  tons. 

Salmo  lacustrls  (buddagh)  spawns  in  gravelly 
bottoms  about  the  beginning  of  November,  follows 
and  preys  upon  the  pollan  ;  they  are  taken  iu  nets 
in  all  parts  of  the  lake,  during  spring  and  sumnter ; 
they  weigh  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  pounds; 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds  weight  is  common.  They 
are  not  recknoned  so  delicate  a  fish  as  that,  which 
fiollows : 

Salmo  fario — common  yellow  trout  with  red 
^ots-^spawn  about  the  same  time  as  the  above* 
inentioped,  and  in  f he  same  kind  of  bottom ;  found 

in 
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in  all  parte  of  the  lake^  b«t  it  likM  bard  gYOUitd 
and  sand ;  this  species  weighs  from  one  pound  lo 
•ix  poiifids. 

Salm>  lairaretna  (poUae)  spawn  hi  sloviy  bot^ 
toiaa  ioDeccoibar;  after  spairning  it  grocB  to  tbt  taud 
to  recover;  it  is  in  season  early  in  the  spring,  from 
that  anltl  the  end  of  snmmer  cang^  very  mach 
on  the  mods  daring  that  tine.  The  polbm  is  a 
gregarious  fish ;  it  approaches  the  shores  in  ^ast 
nttihdrs  in  the  spring  and  summer,  it  is  recfconed 
as  insipid  fish,  and.  does  not  keep  well.  This 
species  weighs  firom  half  a  poand  to  a  poond  Md 
a  half,,  and  is  a  great  artkle  of  .food  about  the 
loogh,  and  ia  tbetoams  of  it&viciai^.  The  price 
from  six  pence  to  ten  pewee  per  dooen.  This  fish  ksa 
beeiv  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  this  water,  but  it  is 
fouwl  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Salaio  Alpinus  ^bar).  The  idtea  of  die  existence 
of  the  fish  in  Leogh  Neagb  baring  beeo  itmcb 
combated,  and  not  thinking  myseK  soScientiy  qoa^ 
Kfied  a&  a  naturalist  to  support  the  opinion  that  it 
doea  exist  there^  of  whicti  I  am  persuaded  from> 
every  circumstance,  that  inqliiry  has  brought  ta 
me^  I  had  requested  Mr.  Teoapletoa  of  Orange- 
grove  to  put  together  ^  result  of  his  observatioiis 
and  inquiries  upon  the  subject;  accordingly  I  am 

furnished 
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ferftisbed  by  Ahftt  ikilful  naturalist  with  the  follow^ 
ing  letter^  wixtch  I  lay  bcCore  the  reader : 

**  Deaf  Sir, 
*^  la  end^vQuriog  t0  trace  the  history  of  our 
L^ough  whitings  I  ha?e  been  led  to  coosidcx 
it  of  the  saaie  species  as  the  Sslmo  Alpinus 
of  LinoaeuH,  aad  Charr  of  Winaoder  Mere; 
the  red  char  of  Wales  (Sahuo  salvelinus  I>ob 
Bri.  pL  212}  differing  from  the  other  in  maoy  par- 
•ticulaia.  I'he  cold  lakes  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Switzerland  are  the  principal  residence  of  the 
charr ;  they  are  also  found  in  Lough  Inch  in  Scot- 
land, and  are  mentioned  in  Cambden^s  Britannia^ 
to  be  found  in  Loogh  EUk,  near  Townavilly,  in  the 
ooun^  of  Donegal!.  Smith,  in  his  History  of  the 
county  of  Waterford,  mentions  charr  being  caught 
of  the  ej:traordinary  length  of  two  feet,  in  two 
lakes  on  the  Waterford  mouutainsf.  I  have  also 
seen  our  whiting,  which  were  caught  in  Lough 
Egish  in  the  county  of  Monagban,  Blocl)];  says 
that  these  fish  spawn  during  eight  days  in  February, 
that  they  dispose  their  eggs  in  a  circular  form,  and 

tliat 

•  CftMbdeo'fl  Britaonia,  Gough'f  ed.  9.  644. 
t  Ittitonr  of  Waterford,  SOS. 
J,  Hist.  Nat.  dc$  Poissout  6.  100.  CattePi  ed. 
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tbat>  when  the  fishermen  observe  those  circles^  the^ 
spread  their  nets  to  catch  other  fish,  which  resort  to 
the  place.  Pennant  says,  §  tlie  gilt  charr  spawn 
from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of 
March^  that  they  are  never  known  to  ascend  the 
rirers,  but  remain  in  those  parts  of  the  lake,  which 
are  springy,  and  the  bottom  smooth  and  sandy ;  the 
fishermen  judge  of  the  places,  where  they  spawn,  by 
observing  that  the  water  never  freezes  there,  except 
in  the  most  intense  frosts.  He  also  says  they  are 
taken  in  the  greatest  plenty  from  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  November*  If  there  was  no 
odier  similitude  between  the  charr  of  Winander 
Mere  and  the  whiting  of  Lougli  Neagli,  this  exact 
agreement  in  their  manners  would  lead  us  to  con- 
clude them  very  nearly  allied.  Our  fish  are  also 
caught  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  end  of 
November  in  nets  along  with  pollans  (Salmo  Wart- 
manni  of  Bloch;  Gwiniad  of  Pennant's  Brit  Zool.) 
tliey  are  never'  known  to  take  a  bait;  they  always 
keep  the  deep  water  except  in  warm  weather,  when 
they  are  sometimes  found  in  the  shallow  ]  the  best 
time  for  taking  them  is  in  nights,  that  are  calm, 
clear,  and  a  little  frosty;  the  capture  of  the  pollans 
begins  to  fail    generally  sooner  than  that  of  the 

whiting. 

The 

§  Brit.  Zoot.  3.  169.  4to  ed.— 30S,  Bvo.  ed. 
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The  whiting  is  generally  about  twelve  inches 
long,  though  I  have  seen  one  of  fifteen. 

The  nostrils  double. 

Teeth  in  the  jaws,  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  on 
the  tongue. 

Back  dusky  brown,  sides  pale  reddish  brown  with 
small  spots  of  bright  bay,  belly  white  with  a  tinge 
of  reddish. 

First  dorsal  fin  1 1  rayed. 

Second  very  small. 

Pectoral  1 1  rayed   i      The  first  complete  ray  of 

Ventral  and  anal  8  j  each  strong  and  white. 

Tail  with  19  complete  rays,  and  somewhat  forked. 

The  principal  difference  in^  this  description  from 
that  of  Pennant's  gelt  or  gilt  charr  is  in  the  co- 
ibur ;  in  his  the  Vack  is  described  to  be  of  a  glossy 
dusky  blue;'  the  sides  silvery,  mixed  with  blue, 
spotted  with  pale  red,  sides  of-  the  belly  pale  red, 
the  bottom  white,  and  the  tail  bifurcated.*  I  have 
never  seen  our  fish  alive,  so  that  its  colours  may 
resemble  the  English  fish  more  nearly  than  I  can 
now.  assert  it  to  do ;  every  one  conversant  with  fish 
knows  however,  what  an  influence  water  has  on 
their  colours,  the  common  trout  being  often  found 
with  iu  belly  tinged  of  a  deep  orange.     And  the 

R  learned 

•  Brit.  Zoof,  3.  311.  8yo  ed. 
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learned  ichthyologist  Btpcb  says  *  that  the  co^iurs 
change  so  mi|cl;i  according  to  the  q^alit|r  of  the 
vaters  (the  clearer  and  colder,  the  finner  thi^  ^sh, 
and  more  lively  the  colours)  that  he  thinks  thi»  fish, 
the  Linnean  character  of  which  depends  priacipally 
on  the  blue  colour  of  the  back  and  side%  varies 
so  n^uch  as  to  lead  him  to  consider  fa^  If.  Omble  (Sal- 
mo  salvelinus)  as  the  same  species,  and  that  the  disr 
tinguishing  character  of  these  iiaJi  from  the  rest  of  the 
genus  should  be  established  on  th^  first  ray  of  the 
anal  and  ventral  fins  being  strong  and  white,  wliile^the 
re^  pf  the  fin  ia  red.  This  character  is  then  equally 
pQospicuous  in  his  L.  Omhle  (S^vo  saiv^lini^  la 
^ruite  dea  Alpes  (Salmo  AlpinuiO  cljan  of  ?enaaot, 
l^nd  our  (.ough  Nea^h  whiung* 

Yours,  &c. 
Minhm^  John  T^riputok;' 

Mar^kl3th,lSll. 

Cyprianus  brama  (bream)  spawn  about  Lammas, 
in  reedy  and  boggy  bottoms,  very  much  in  Port- 
tnbre  lough  ;  caught  in  pools.  Some  of  this  spe- 
cies have  weighed  seven  pounds;  i^ual  size  from 
two  to  five  pounds.  Males  in  best  season  about 
the  time  of  spawning,  females  in  spring  until  May 

or  June»  / 

Perca 

i 

-*  Hift.  Nat.  del  IH»isM>ni  6. 101,  6tfUl*f  ed. 
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IPetCa  ^uvisttilis  (percb).  This  fish  was  first  put 
fato  Lough  tffeagh  hy  tlie  present  Lord  O' Neil's 
grandfather.  How  wonderful  the  increase,  in  a 
(leiiody  perhaps,  hot  exceeding  fifty  years !  The 
perch  spavins  about  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the 
rlver^ ;  ih  season  all  the  winter  and  early  in  spring ; 
hi  (raugbt  on  banks  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  often  on 
the  tfhores;  weight  yarious  according  to  the  age, 
ftdm  a  qUarteir  l^  a  pound  to  five  pounds.  The  large 
perbh  af-e  i^cltoned  good,  the  small  not  much  va- 
lued ;  they  are  taken  in  wonderful  quantities. 

£sox  lucius  (pike)  spawn  in  April  or  May,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Warmth  of  the  weather ;  on  boggy 
grounds,  or  in  drains;  Hke  muddy  bottoms ;  in  high* 
est  season  about  February;  caught  of  all  sizes  from 
one  to  thirty  pounds.  This  is  an  animal  of  a  most 
voracious  appetite,  to  gratify  which  the  strength,  of 
its  jaws,  and  the  agility  of  its  motions  are  admi- 
rably calculated.  An  instance  of  the  voraciousnea 
of  this  fisTi  happened  at  Mr.  Gorman's,  of  Broom- 
n^Ouot,  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  by  :  there  were 
two  pikes  in  a  pond  in  his  garden  ;  on  going  one 
day  towards  the  pond  with  another  gentleman,  he 
perceived,  as  he  thought,  one  of  the  pike  floating 
on  the  surface,  but  on  examination  it  proved  to  be 
both;  «he  lai^r  being  gorged  wkh  the  former,  enly 
a  few  inches  less  than  itself,  and  both  dead. 

Mumna 
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Muraena  (eel).  Lough  Neagh  it  the  great  ren- 
dezvous of  this  fish,  previous  to  its  departure  for  the 
purpose  of  produciug  its  offspring  in  the  sea ;  for 
it  is  viviparous.  To  this  water  all  the  fish  of  this 
species,  that  ascend  the  river  Bann  in  the  spring, 
to  distribute  themselves  iu  the  rivers  and  lakes  that 
have  communication  with  it,  return  as  soon  as  the 
autumnal  rains  enable  them  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject, in  which  they  are  so  persevering,  that,  when  by 
dry  weather,  or  any  other  circumstance,  they  are 
cut  off  from  a  convejrauce  by  water,  it  is  well  known 
they  will  make  their  way,  by  crawling  through  the 
grass  for  a  considerable  distance  (for  the  eel  can 
live  on  land  longer  than  any  other  fish]  to  make 
their  passage  good  to  the  sea.  It  is  in  this  passage, 
in  the  montlis  of  August  and  September,*  that 
they  are  intercepted  by  nets  fixed  across  the  river. 
The  growth  of  the  eel  is  very  quick;  when  they 
come  up  in  spring,  they  are  not  thicker  than  a  small 
packthread,  and  are  assisted  in  their  progress  by^ 
topes  of  hay  or  straw  to  ascend  the  rocky  parts  of 
the  river ';  when  they  return,  they  are  often  many 
pounds  weight,  though  their  stay  is  only  of  a 
few  months.     If  any  of  them  remain  behind,  the 

number 

*  Sometimes  tbe  nm  of  thejoel  it  much  later,  wUn  tbt  weather 
it  Tery  dry. 
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the  Dumber  must  he.  very  smull^as  I  cannot  find  an 
account  of  their  being  taken  in-wiater^  nor.wlmi 
they  are  with  yotujE^«r       ,         .      > 

Petromyzon  (lamprey).  Taken  iQ  tbetiveris,  wliich 
run  into  Lough  Neagh,  also  «t  tlie  eots  of  the 
rocks,  to  which  they  attach  tliemselv^  by  suctbn. 
They  are  discovered  and  taken  at  low  water  witli 
abarp  icon  books,  fastened  to  a  jAece  of  wood, 
which  are  called  loopers ;  they  are  a  perquisite  to 
the  fishers,  are  veekoned  a  delicacy  when  fresh, 
aod  are  potted  to  -be  sent  to  other  countries,  t 
They  are  not  mnch  'Valued  as  an  article  of  food  by 
the  people,  who  have  a  dread  of  their  unwhole- 
somepess. 

.  An  idea  of  the  value  of  the  eel  fishery  may  le 
formed  from  the  rent,  it  having  been  let,  about 
fourteen  y^rs  ago,  by  Lord  Donegall,  for  £  400 
per  annum,  and  a  fine  of  £  1300. 

To  support  the  innumerable  shoals  of  fry,  everj' 
year  produced  from  the  fish  here  enumerated,  na- 
ture has  made  an  ample  provision  in  the  countless 
millions  of  fiies  (Tipulas),  that  are  annually  gene- 
rated upon  the  borders  of  the  lough ;  these  insects 
and  their  larvae  afford  them  support,  and  are  the 
cause  of  their  resort   to  the  shore  in   the  spring 

months, 

f  Derry  Survey. 
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montha,  .being  bitmgbt  to  Kfe  abtDat  the  ss^tme  tifttir 
the  ova  of  due  fifth  becoine  Utimmted.  Those, 
who  have  not  frequented  the  netghhourbood  bf 
the  lake  in  springs  will  scarcely  ^ive  ot^dft,  when 
told  of  the  moltitndes  of  these  littte  creatures 
that  hover  in  the  air,  sometiaieB  much  abovi^, 
and  sometimes  at  the  veiy  surface  of  the  wtittr, 
with  the  loud  and  never-ceasiag  tlruMipet^te 
sounds  which  is  kept  up  hy  theto.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  their  astonishiag  numbers,  from 
seeing  the  quantity  that  at  timeis  are  drowned ;  wbem 
Bying  close  to  the  waves,  they  'are  caught  by  their 
rootioni  and  being  afterwards  washed  on  shore^  ^^ 
left  there,  they  form  a  margin  of  many  inches  oo^ 
the  beach,  where  they  remain  uptil  they  are  taken 
off  by  some  higher  wave  to  become  food  for  the 
myriads  of  mouths,  that  are  waiting  for  them* 

0/  the  birdSy  which  either  live  about  Lmgh  Neagh, 
frequent  it  in  iheir  passage^ 

Swan  (cygnus),  not  now  so  frequent  as  tbej 
were  in  their  passage ;  they  are  neither  so  large 
nor  so  clear  in  colour  as  the  tame  swans. 

Wild  goose  (anser),  often  in  the  meadows  aod 
mlirshes  on  their  passage. 

Widgeon   (penelops^. 

Teal 
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T^  (crecci^). 

Wild  duck  (boscas). 

Jl^rop  (ardea  cip^rea). 

Bittera  (lu-dea  stelIaTif)|  npw  v^  9Car^e. 

Curlew  (8cplppa3^  arquata). 

Wopdoook  (acolopax  rqsticola}.  , 

Snipe  (ocolopax  galHnago). 

Jack  snipe  (scolopax  galUqulaJ. 

Green  plover  lapwii^jp  (raQellu$). 

Grey  plover. 

Sand  Piper  (fraxinpus). 

Coot  (falica  atra). 

Water-bea  (fulica  cblorophus). 

Rail  (ralliis  crex). 

The  gros9-beak  (Lp^ia)  like  a  green  linncst, 
^ut  larger,  o(teo  resorts  to  tbe  wooded  forma  in 
its  pejcrbbpqrhood  ii^  winter. 

Tbe  screcfcb-cock  (turdns  viscivoim)  is  now 
frequent,  and  improves  the  rural  concert  by  its 
mellow  Qotc},  which  seems  to  be  compounded  of 
tbe  song  of  the  blackbird  and  tbe  melodious 
whistle  of  tbe  thrush.  This  bird  builds  in  high  trees, 
and  during  the  ii^ubatioa  of  the  female  the  cock 
chooses  one  of  tbe  highest,  from  whence  he  entei- 
tains  her  with  his  music.  This  is  a  very  bold  bird 
in  defence  of  its  young,  frequently  attacking  the 
magpie,  that  seems  watching  for  their  destruction. 

Jay 
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Jay  (corvus  glandarius)  was  much  more  fre- 
quent, before  the  woods  at  Poltmore  were  cut ;  it  is 
still,  however,  to  be  met  with  about  Shane's  Castle, 
and  other  woods  at  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

Pheasants  were  formerly  numerous  at  Portraore; 
now  I  believe  they  only  exist  at  Shane's  Castle,  and 
its  immediate  vicinity*  Wild'  turkeys  are  how 
nearly  extinct,  chough  once  in  such  numbers  at 
the  former  place;  the  breed,  the  true  copper- 
colour,  with  red  legs. 

Little  mention  having  been  made  of  Lough 
Neagh,  and  its  natural  history,  by  the  reporters 
of  the  other  counties  adjoining,  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  speak  of  it,  from  that  consideration,  more 
at  length  and  more  particularly.  I  have  taken  a 
good  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  the  different  facts, 
that  are  brought  forward ;  but,  if  more  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  petrifaction  than  seems  ne- 
cessary on  on  a  subject  merely  curious,  I  hope  it 
will  be  considered  as  one  so  much  belonging  to 
Antrim,  that  it  could  not  be  slightly  passed  over. 
The  fisheries  arc  certainly  objects  of  importance ; 
s(>  a  the  question  of  draining  an  object  of  at  least 
equal  attention  ;  and,  if  this  last  should  ever  be 
seriously  undertaken,  what  has  been  said  of  it 
auiy  probabfy  suggest  some  i^eas  useful  for  car- 
Tying  it  into  execution. 
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State  of  the  Fishery  at  the  Leap  and  elsewhere. 

The  Salmon  leap  is  situated  in  the  river  Bann^ 
about  a  mile  above  the  town  of  Coleraine,  four 
miles  from  the  sea;  the  land  on  the  county  of  Ao- 
trim  side  of  the  river,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  town  of  Coleraine,  and  about  the  same 
distance  above  it,  belongs  to  the  Society,  so  that  the 
estates  of  the  Society  extend  on  the  county  of 
Antrim  side  about  half  a  mile  above  the  leap. 

The  estate  of  the  Society  in  the  county  of  Derry 
side' of  the  river,  adjoining  the  Salmoti  leap,  is  very 
inconsiderable,  being  only  a  small  strip  of  ground 
containing  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  extends 
aloTig'Side  the  rock ;  on  this  ground  the  fish-house, 
weigh-faouse,  and  watch-houses  are  built ;  but  the 
bishop  of  Derry's  land  (whose  right  to  the  fishery 
the  Society  have)  extends  for  several  miles  up 
the  river.  ' 

The  Society  have  not  built  upon  the  entire  rock. 
It  extends  in  length  about  60  perches  above  the 
cutts. 

The  rock  is  easy  of  ascent  at  all  places,  and  fish 

cotistantly  pass  without  opposition.     The  river  at 

the  rq^  ines^ures  in  breadth  334  feet,  and  the  fish 

8  have 
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have  a  free  passage  of  137  feet  The  cults  and 
^alls  take  up  197  fe^t 

The  walls  take  up  65  feet,  which  being  deducted 
from  197  feet,  the  remainder  is  132;  so  that  firoin 
this  computation  the  fish  bare  a  fi-eel  pas^g^  of 
half  the  rock  and  five  feet  over. 

Ther^  are  several  rocks,  sharps,  and  fords^  bo* 
tween  the  Salmoil  leap  $i)d  l^gh  N^a^  At 
the^e.  plap^s  ^cfl-weirs  bay^  b^P  curectcjd  tim^  ou| 
of  m\nd^  and;  Lord  Pon€;g;aU  is  now  in  posseisioa 
of  them^  and  b^.  s^t  tb.^maU  $50(.  $,yi9»r^  wbicb 
i^  new  wf  mupb  H  IMy  Umil^J^  p«ip  tbe  9o^ty 
for  the  salmoQ  fisli^f^^i  and  Mr.  MoyiMrc^  tmt^t  ^ 
I^ord  DoQ^g^lIf  som^  timq  ago  erected  qud^  f^n 
across  the  ^^nn,  9baiH  eight  mil^  i^ve  tb«  Wi|V 
which  hart  the  ^^Xf,  of  tb^  leap,  i^  birii^  iiai{^a»^ 
sible  for  axky  Q;|h  tp,  esc^/^* 

Tb^  l9U^^  is  dij?tJ9int  fyo}^  i|b?.TQck  or  le«p  ^ij^^m 
2j(?mUe9. 

Before  the  works  (cults,  Icc^}  at  the  roci^  nfcccr 
built  aAd  creeled,  meD  vrece  ei^pWyod}  ¥?bo  sdioiod 
ujpjsvi  t^-e^rock  with  nets  ^  ijtHJ^  th^ft^f«»iof 
up  from  the  sea;  they  were  called  loopers  y  Vu% 
thai  being  e^jpenfivci  (the  looper^  ^iug^iMiitii(l|to 

^  Tbrse  milu  6t  Mis  Moom  imi*  d«t(me^  Vy  1>im4  Bmi«»^ 
bt£|Cfr  fie  brought  his  action. 
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td  ter  ncfa  itd^MMi  aftd  Id  for  Mch  gilrwl)  ih  order 
ID  Moid  HkBLt  e^pemd  the  cam  W6te  erects. 

Th»  Onutngfa^  M  it  b  eaUed,  is  about  a  tnilfe 
below  Celerain^i  and  tfae  leap  same  distance  abovlt 
ic*  Tb#y  gMefaily  fish  from  the  Irt  of  January,  if 
the  water  be  low  ebotigh,  until  &e  12th  of  August 
The  old  eutt  is  generally  §et  and  us^  fol*  taking 
salmon  in  January,  and,  as  the  waters  become  low, 
die  cetti  near  the  ibore  are  s^  and  used;  and 
vdMB  k  IS  jttdgtd  safei  the  cutu  towards  the  middle 
of  the  ilteaiii  are  s^t  The  run  of  the  sahnon,  as 
it  is  ealled>  geoetally  begina  aboiit  the  20th  of 
April  or  begieaing  af  May,  and  continties  until  the 
latter  end  6f  May,  when  the  fishing  is  siat^ken^ 
and  not  carried  on  so  briskly  as  about  midsuttitner^ 
ttM  gfawl  {Mnng  beginning  then,  and  continuing 
eooieiteAes  for  aeteral  months.  The  |;irawl  or  youttg 
•ab&on  it  the  frf^  thet  went  do#n  iti  Marcfa^  Aprils 
or  May  before.  ^ 

Befons  the  cucts  f^^ere  made,  they  fished  with 
boat^  and  nets  at  th6  Granagh,  wttich  mt  oti  the 
lit  ef  May,  and  sometimes  sooner,  and  always 
with  fbree  boats,  although  for  these  itO  years  past 
there  were  only  two  boats  add  two  neti  etnploy^d^ 
and  these  in  the  latter  end  of  May  en^  middl<^  6f 
June,  and  fished  both  night  and  day,  if  Ae  t^ik 
ffttA  briskly,  until  the  i2t!i  of  Augt^st. 

Each 
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Each  boat  requires  30  metif  and  the  expense  of 
the  two  boats  is  generally  from  20  to  30  guineas 
by  the  week  ;  by  means  of  the  cutts  a  considerable 
pari  of  the  expense  is  saved,  and  yet  (says  Lady 
Hamilton)  Lord  Donegall  or  bis  tenant  are  no 
great  losers,  as  very  near  if  not  more  salmon  were 
taken  by  the  assistance  of  tl^  3d  boat  than  in  the 
cutt. 

From  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  latter  end 
of  May,  or  middle  of  June,  if  the  season  is  rainy 
and  the  river  Bann  keeps  full,  the  expense  of 
fishing  at  the  Cranagh  is  saved  by  fishing  then 
.at  the  cutts;  but  if  the  river  is  low,  even  the  1st 
of  May,  and  a  brisk  run  of  salmon,  the  cutts  are 
of  little  use,  as  the  salmon  press  up  the  d^pest 
stream  between  the  new  cutt  and  Carry  Cam  marked 
in  the  map  B  28  or  29  feet  broad,  and  then  re^ 
course  is  had  to  the  fishing  at  the  Cranagh.  In  a 
dry  season  few  or  none  are  taken  in  the  cutts;  it 
is  very  well  known  that,  when  the  river  is  low,  from 
pne  to  four  tons  of  fish  are  taken  in  a  day  with 
^nets  at  the  Cranagh,  when  all  die  cutts  do  not 
^produce  ^00  weight  of  salmon  in  tlie  same  time. 

Lord  DonegaIl,,says,  tlmt  less  quantity  of  .fish  has 
been  taken  by  him,  since  the  new  cutt  than  before; 
but  La[dy  Hamilton  says,  if  the  fact  be  so,  it  is  oc- 
casioned by  the   contrivance  of  tlie  persons,  who 

intend 
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intend  to  farm  the  £sbing  from  Lord  Donegal! ; 
for  that,  before  the  expiration  of  Lord  Massereen^s 
lease,  the  farmers  of  the  fishery  fished  with  boau 
and  draught  nets,  and  a  considerable  quantity  oF 
fish  was  taken;  but  when  the  lease  expired,  and 
Lord  Donegall  got  possession  of  the  fishery,  that 
practice  was  disused  and  less  quantity  of  fish 
taken. 

Lady  Hamilton  says,  that  Lord  Donegall  or  his 
tenants  do  not  interest  themselves  in  the  preserva-^ 
lion  of  the  mother  fish  or  fry,  and  that  the  wliolc 
expense  of  water-keepers  or  bailiffs  for  that  pur- 
pose is  defrayed  by  the  society  or  their  tenant,  to 
the  amount  of  300/.  yearly;  and  that  her  men  al- 
ways assist  the  young  eels  in  getting  up  the  rock, 
which  they  could  not  accomplish,  if  it  was  not  for 
the  assistance  they  get  by  means  of  straw,  which  is 
laid  on  the  rock  for  that  purpose. 

The  new  cutt  C  leaves  a  water-way  between  it 
and  the  cutt  B  75^  feet  wide  in  the  upper  part,  28 
fieet  wide  ia  the  lower  part,  besides  which  tliere 
ere  two  other  water-ways;  the  one  between  the 
middle  part  F  and  the  fish-house  is  64',  feet 
.wide*  in  the  upper  part,  and  88  feet  wide  in  the 
lower  part;  there  is  likewise  a  sewer  pr  passage 
ionihe  right  hand  of  the  cutt  G  13  feet  wide;  Sf 
t}itt4}pQh' the  whole  th«re  appears  to  be  a  water- 
way 
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way  of  158  feet  clear  water  at  the  bead  of  tbe  cutt^ 
and  134  foet  clear  water  at  tbe  foot  of  the  cutis* 

The  cutt  G,  which  projects  further  on  tbe  rock 
than  any  other  cutt,  has  been  built  time  iounemo^ 
rial,  and  was  made  up  at  a  great  expense,  being 
cut  through  a  solid  rock,  and  was  at  first  used  as 
a  sluice  for  the  passsagre  of  boats  and  bringing  the 
society*s  timber  for  sale,  but  has  for  time  imme- 
morial been  used  for  the  taking  of  fish*  The  eutt 
A  was  made  about  1740. — B  about  the  year  1752. 
— C  in  1760.— E  about  1735,  and  F  about  tbe 
year  1754> 

Sioers  and  small  Lakes. 

Most  of  the  riters,  which  belong  to  this  county, 
take  their  rise  in  the  mountains  on  tbe  sea  coast, 
and  following  the  general  inclination  of  tbe  land 
discharge  themselves  into  Lough  Neagfa ;  tliose, 
which  flow  into  the  sea,  are  m^rdy  torrents,  ex* 
cept  the  river  Bush,  which  in  part  fbUows  the  ge- 
neral rule  laid  down  .as  far  as  Denrock ;  diere  find* 
ing  a  valley  it  keeps  that  as  its  coomei  untii  it 

meets 

*  There  wts  a  gpecial  ?erdici  obUinn)  between  the  partkf,  irhicli 
«M  arfu«4  ia  die  Court  of  Ert^be^uer  in  nS4>  mhm  tile  ccMit 
avarde4  a  wenite  de  aeeoi  <m  aaoouKt  of  Um  jury  *ft  tmBn  is*ft 
Donrgall  heir  at  la^  to  hit  fs^ber. 
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mceti  tbc  i«m  at  Pon  Balllntree,  to  the  wett  of 
the  Giant's  CaosewRy.  Tbe  Raiel  water  rises  in 
^  bufOttf  of  Carey,  the  Braid  river  in  lower 
GlenariAy  Glenwherty  river  in  upper  Glenann  ;  all 
these  rise  in  the  mountaiiM  not  far  distant  fVora  the 
sea  coast,  and  are  hrancbes  of  the  Maii>i  which, 
rnfim  flovmg  ^oagh  Randlestown,  discbarges  it- 
self into  Leogli  Neagh,  hariog  in  the  latter  part 
of  its  ceilrse  imvefsedl  the  perh  and  demesne  at 
Shane^  vmtd^  which  for  extent,  siiualiofl,  wood, 
isaier,  ^d  all  those  capahiilties,  whieh  can  render 
a  gteas  place  interestiiip  vend  magaiftcent,  is 
Scarcely  to  be  eqoaUed. 

The  3ix  mile  water  takes  i«s  soaree  in  the  nooun- 
taioa  of  lower  BeKast,  and  fttlls  into  Lough  Neagh 
at  Antriio.  CmniHn  and  GlenaTy  rivers  rise  in  the 
diouataimi,  ^bich  fie  to  ^he  west  of  the  road  be- 
twecB  BeMhst  aad  Lisbom,  and  reach  tbe  same 
lough  at  Sandj  bay. 

None  of  the  rivers  are  nat^gable;  the  rapid  de- 
scent of  the  conotry  precludes  that  advantage, 
but  at  the  same  time  gives  birdi  to  another;  they 
ate  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  construction  of  mills;' 
in  consequence  their  banks  are  much  occupied 
with  bleach-greens,  cotton,  flour,  and  com  mills. 

Tbe  Carey  and  Glenshesh  with  another  stream 
oaite   and  discbarge  themselves  into  the  sea  at 

Ballycastle, 
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Bd]lyc«stle  ^  the  rapid  falls  of  -  the  mouDlainfl  of: 
Carey,  with  the  great  quantity  of  water  collected: 
by  tbeoo  in  heavy  rains,  make  horrid  ravages  on* 
their  batiks,  and  form  one  of  die  most  difficult  ob^ 
stacles  to  making  a  harbour  at  tliat  place,  fier; 
sides  these,  numberless  torrents  pbuc  from  the 
mountains  by  eyery  opening  into  the  aeay  addiisg. 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  diSbretit  scenes,  •  aiid; 
a  number  of  tributary  streaits  pour  their. share;  to^ 
the  eocrease  of  the  lower  Bann^  and  the'iLagan.       J 

These  last  meatioiled  rivers  not  taking  their 
rise  in  the  county*  i  add  only  dividing  it  from  Derry 
and  Down,  will  be  noticed  when  tlie. canals  and 
fisheries  are  spoki^n  of.       .  :   / .   '-       l 

Of  the  vallies^  through  which  these  .rivers 
flow,  some  are  strikingly  beautiful,  as  the  Main 
water  from  Cullybacky  to  L/Higb  Ne^gb,  the  valley 
of  the  Braid  from  ahpve.  Brougbsliane  until  it: 
falls  into  the  Main,  and  the  Six-mile- water  from 
Doagh  to  Antrim.  The  \alley  of  the  Lagan  I  si^- 
pose  is  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  tract  of  equal, 
bounds  in  anj  country,  for  fertility  and  beauty, 
taking  it  on  its  whole  extent  from  Spencer's  bridge 
to  Belfast. 

The  smaller  loughs  in  the  county  of  Antrii^ 
are  few  in  number,  and  not  large ;  Lough  Lynch 
lies  in  lower  Dunluce,   Lough  Hill  in   ^he,  upper 

half 
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'lialf  barony,  Lough  Morne  three  miles  to  the 
-^orth  of  Carrickfergus ;  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter ioDgi  and  upwards  of  a  mile  broad ;  very  little 
water  runs  iiito  it ;  but  a  stream  issues  from  it,  which 
turns  a  cotton  mill.  To  the  south  of  Fairhead  h 
another ;  and  in  the  bdrony  of  Masserene  is  Port- 
more  Lough,  on  whose  banks  the  pious  and  learned 
Jeremiah  Taylor  lived.  But  Lough  Guile,  in  the 
'  barony  of  Dunluce>  deserves  particular  notice 
from  its  having  been  ibe  chosen  place  of  retire- 
ment of  that  great  poUtical  negociator  and  travel- 
ler. Earl  Macartney ;  here  amidst  a  wood  ^  of  his 
own  raising  he  spent  many  of  his  latter  days ;  his 
manners  aud  conversation  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  and  of  information  to  those,  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  ei\)oy  his  society.  The  following 
inscription  placed  over  his  hall  door,  and  composed 
by  himself,  as  expressive  of  some  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  life^  was  given  by  his  lordship  to  the 
author. 

Sub  Libertate 

Quieti 

Hos  avitos  agros,  has  sdes  restitutas  et  ornatas 

D.  D.  D. 
Georgius  Comes  de  Macartney,  Vice-comes  Ma-* 
cartney  de   Dervock,   Dominus  Macartney,  Baro 

T         ^  de 

•  Above  icvcnty  wres. 
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de  Lissaaoufei  in  regno  HibernuB.'— Baro  9(Iaeait<* 
ney  de  Parkhursk,  &  de  Auchtnleck  in  regno  M»g* 
n9  BriUnni»»  ordinb  regii  et  penrndqai,  Aqinl^ 
Albte,  nee  non  ocdtnis  prflBhooorabilift  de  Balneo 
follies,  &  Begi  a.  sencttoribiis  comitib  utriaqtie 
regniy  in  patriaoi  redux.  Anno  1796. 

*  Erin  noB  genuit,  Tidit  not  Afiicai  Gangem 
Hausimtti,  Ettropaeque  pUgaa  fere  Ttsimus  omnei^ 
Nee  laknit  regio  prtmam  patefBcta.CoInmbo^; 
Sinanim  lictiit  dcxtram  tetigifse  tytmnni ; 
Tartaricot  montes^  magnun  et  transcendere  nHinm^ 
Turbidaque  impafidi  tentavimns  alta  Pe-cbe-K 
ibaetenm  Etnropse  nnllb  soicata  cartnis. 
Catibns  et  rariis  acli  tenraque  mariqne 
Sistiniu$  bic  tandem,  atque  Lares  teneranmr 

ATorum* 

Mineral  IVaters. 

Near  Ballycastle  tbere  is  a  chalybeate  water»  It 
is  remarkably  light,  strongly  impregnated  wilb 
iron. 

Near  the  same  place  tbere  is  an  aluminose 
Titriolic  water. 

QtL 
*loti  Msctrtoey  was  a  natWe  oTBeUaat 
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On  tbe  grwl  noudiajn  of  Knocklade  near  ^ 


pkMse  if  «bo  *  ttroog  chalybeate  wortby  of 
noiiee,  at  it  bean  trantportatiw  to  dUtaot  places* 
It  lies  Pik  tbe  ii4e  of  tbe  mouataii)  on  tbe  londi 
of  Dnuaaoa  and  pamh  of  Ramoun.     Id  a  bed  of 
marly  clay  at  KiUroot  there  is  a  pcirging  nitrous 
water;  and,  rising  from  tbemme  kind  of  soil^  there 
is  anolber  water  of  ibe  same  nature  nearer  to  Car* 
rickfergit%  adjoining  tbe  ri?er  which  runa  i^to  the 
sea  at  the   Scotch   quarter*      From  the  benefits, 
wbicbiiaw  IbUowed  Uie  jodicidiis  use  of  this  latter, 
it  deserves  jpartiieukr  noUoe.    I  shall  therefore,  give 
an  esjbraet  from  the  Belfint  Ne%w  Letter,  of  Oq^o* 
ber  8,  1786,  which  I  have  authority  to  say  is  p^r* 
feody  coirecc  '<  lis  manyorifftues  and  heaUng  qua- 
lities have  leag  ago  reoetved  tbe  saociioo  of  the 
celebrated  I>octDr  Rutty*s  testimony.  That  learned 
physician,  in  bia  much  esteemed  History  of  the  Mi« 
nesai  imten  of    behnd,   has   distangiiiahed  this 
wiib  peculiar  commsfldatien.     He  took  the  trouble 
carefiiUy  to  analifie  it,  and  baa  'aeeurateiy  atated 
the  composition  in  his  celebrated  treatiae  publiahed 
in  list.    For  die  satssiactioa  of  the  curious  the 
fbilowing  c(ttraot  ia  faidifuHy  ce|>ied  from  bis  in* 
geniens  book.    After  obsenring  diat  this  is  the  only 
instance  he  met  with,  in  his  researches,  of  a  water, 
wherein  calcareous  nitre  is  tbe  predominant  salt, 
and  baying  moDtimied  tbe  cesult  of  4he  several  ok* 
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perimehto  lie  had  inade  with  it)  be  adds^-  ^  tbe 
'^  priDcipal  impregnatii^g  salt  is  telc^reons  .nitre, ' 
'^  and  this  in  a'veiy  moderate  proportion;  with 
^  which  is  combined  a  little  marine -salt,  tome 
^  lime-stone,  and  a  little  sulpbqr.  As  to  the  dose 
^  and  use  of  tliia  water,  as  &r  as  yet  known,  it  is 
'^  found  to  be  purgative  by  the  ei^perience  of  the 
*^  common  people,  though  it  requires  a  large' quan^  • 
**  tity  to  produce  any  notable  effect.  Three  pints 
*^  and  a  half  are  a  proper  dose."  ' 

**  It  seems  to  be  an  useful,  mild,  purging  >%vater, ' 
^*  and  on   account  of^  its  mildness  preferable  to  se-^ 
**  veral  others,  where  there  mi|;ht  be  danger  ofir- 
**  ritation  from  too  great  acrivnouy*     Accordingly 
^  the  people  of  the  town,    during'  the  epidemic 
**  dysentery  about  the  year  1741,  used  frequently 
**  a  posset*  of  it  with  milk,  which  pur^red  them 
'*  considenabiy^  tfnif  ihey  found  gredi  hem^  fren^ 
^  it    And  doubtless  such  Sa  medicine,  as  not  only 
'^  diluting  and  correcting,    but  carrying  off  the' 
<<  acrimony,  was  far  more  safe  than  mere  astrin* 
**  gents  confining  it  within." 
'  '<  Notwithstanding  so  favourable  and  satisfactory 
a  testimony,  this  valuable  water  wa3  seldom  resorted 
tO^  and  had  almost  |unk  into  qblivioq.     Mankind 

are 

*  A  pottet  geoerally  in  this  coqiifry  gignifiet  bottermill  warfnect 
upti)  it  cnrdltfl.    It  ii  fcqr  good  m  a  |«ntk  iudorific. 
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4re  unaccountably  prone  to  neglect  what  ia  easily 
procured,  an4  seej^  irith  ipcr^ible  avidity  more 
difficult,  though  frequently  less  efficacious  reme- 
dies. Tbis  straage  propensity  permitted,  vrbat 
ipight  justly  be  esteeaied  an  important  acquisition, 
tp  rpqf^un  for  m^ny  yjB^r^  entirely  useless  and  filied 
with  stones,  At  length,  however^  it  was  cleared 
out,  and  recent  experience  evinces,  in  the  amplest 
inanner^  tliat  the  w^t^r  r§tai49  its  salutary  qua- 
lities.'' 

**  puripg  ^e  spring  season  of  the  present  year 
9  violent  &o%,  fatal  to  nuqfibers, .  prevailed  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  medicines  usYjal  iq  such  oftses 
were  ip  many  instances  unsaccessfuljy  applied.  A 
lady,  who^e  benevolent  dispo;si(iQn  is  ever  ready  tQ 
ifelieve  distress,  .9i|d  wba  huipanely  exerts  a  large 
^hare  of  ipedicipal  knowledge  for  th^  advantage* 
of  tbe  in4igf?pt>  was  indpced  by  tl^is  fiulure  to 
avail  ber^lf  of  Doctor  flutty*s  informs^on,  and  try 
the  c^cts  of  tbe  w^ten  ^he  attempt  happily 
succeed^,  beypnd  the  mpst  sanguipe .  hopes ;  and 
^he  has  ^e  satisfaction  of  thinl^in^  that,  by  her 
ipeans,  many  ps$iful  members  of  society  h^ve  been 
restored  ^  beakh  ^nd  industry,  when  nigh  ex- 
}iau8te4  by  tb^t  loathsome  and  dangerous  disease. 
|<fo  instance  occurred,  when  the  water  was  regu- 
larly and  seasopably  ta^en,  ip  which  tlie  patient  did 

not 
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iM>t  i^Ocdver.    |t  ha»  riso  been  etiployedi  with  good 

tfifecty  in  bovrel^  rhenmatic,  and  odter  chronic  com* 

plaints. 

Of  salt  swings  there  are  two  not  far  distant 

from  Carrickfergtis,  one  at  .Bsdiyhrfl,  the  other  in 

Idand  Magee,  near  Red  HaU )  they  are  pure  but 
not  strong. 

Sect.  5.    EiMcs 

Are  in  general  fireebcdd ;  for  they  are  either  im- 
mediate grants  from  the  crown,  or  held  undef 
those  grants.  The  exceptions  are  ^e  properties 
under  the  See  of  Connor.  Some  of  these  estates 
lire  veiy  great,  as  the  Marquis  of  Hertfonfs,  Ae 
Marquis  of  Donegal's,  the  Ead  O^NeiPs,  and 
tile  Antrim  estate  which  includes  the  northern  ha- 
mnies;  the  latter,  however,  being  mostly  set  in 
perpetuity,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  respecta* 
We  country  gentlemen.  There  are,  besides,  a  tnim- 
ber  of  other  respectable  properties  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  as  well  belonging  to  the  no- 
bility as  to  the  gentlemen.  In  the  management  of 
these  estates  there  is  nothing  particular  to  be  re- 
marked, all  repairs  being  the  woA  of  the  tenants; 
in  some  cases  landlords  miiy  have  bulk  upon  tfce 
l^ds  for  the  use  of  the  occupier;  after  that  the 
^tenant  has  the  further  ci^re.    Farming  leases  are 
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ttot  it  present  granted  of  mich  a  length  as  they  for* 
jaer ly  were ;  it  k  thoaght  tliere  is  not  ^fae-  same 
reason  thait  they  sboald;  lands  are  more  improred^ 
and  the  buildings  are  better;  therefore  the  same 
necessi^  does  not  exisi  for  length  of  I^ase  as  a 
security    fbr   improvement.      Building    leases  in 
tomis  are  long  of  course;   landlords  find    their 
interest  in  gsanting  those,  as  k  enhances  the  value 
%)i  the  circumjacent  lands.    The  rent  of  a  large 
cwMtiy  is  a  most  difiicuU  matter  to  aacertain ;  for, 
trfau  would  be  a  modefate  price  for  an  acre  of  land 
in  ooe  mtnatiooy  wouU  be  most  exorbitant   for 
one  of  eqnal  quality  io  another.    Situation  is  the 
grest  vahier;  the  opulent  inhabitants  of  a  large 
town  pay  for  their  eonvenience ;   and  those,  who 
supply   large   towns  with   the   produce  of  their 
gardens  and  fields,    pay  to  make  profit  by  na- 
ftu&cturing  their  raw  material,  hmd ;  a  few  pounds 
per  acre   is  no  great  object  to  either;    but  the 
price,    another    nanie    for    the    value,    decreases 
as  the  -distance  increases.     At  a  certain   distance 
then  it  might  bt;  suppp^  to  have  found  its  level ; 
but  that  is  not  the  case  eitlier;  for  one  landlord 
often  sets  cbeftper  than  another,  though  the  grounds 
are  of  equal  quality ;  besides,  some  estates  have 
Veca  set  a  few'  years  before  others,  which  creates 
another  difference.     To  give,  the  rent  therefore, 
that  land  actually  pays,  may  be  done  wkh- truth; 

but 
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but  to  say,  that  the  different  rente  ascertain  tlie 
quality,  is  not ^the  fact.  Any  general  informatiofi 
I  may  be  able  to  collect  .a^d  rely  upon  I  shall  give 
ju  another  place. 

ifouscs  of  Proprietor^. 

1^Tothing  tends  more  to  improve  a  country  tbaff 
the  residence  of  enlightened  proprietors ;  nothing 
embellishes  it  more  than  their  habitations.  Though 
tliere  are  few  splendid  houses,  there  are  many 
characterised  by  convenience  and  elegance  be-' 
longing  to  this  rai^  in  society.  Id  addition  to 
these  must  be  mentioned  that  most  Respectable 
class,  who  are  diffused  over  the  great  estates,  bat 
'whose  property  in  them  is  only  leasehold ;  it  is  a 
striking  and  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  what  is  done 
by  them,  wherever  they  have  had  encouragement 
to  settle  and  improve,  for  these  are  syhonimous 
terms.  Yet  the  pleasure,  that  results  from  contem* 
plating  this  subj^t,  is  fully  equalled  by  the  view 
of  that  comfort,  in  which  the  inferior  occupiers  of 
the  land  live,  which  is  daily  increasing;  within 
these  last  thirty  years,  more  has  been  done  in  this 
way  than  in  the  century,  which  preceded  it* 

The  bouses  of  tlie  farmers,  though  in  genetal 
liot  miore  than  one  story,  nor  very  spacious,  are 
neat  aud  warm,  often   roughcast^ aind   whitened; 
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the  windows  sashed^  and  with  th^  doors  painted; 
covered  with  a  good  coat  of  thatch,  and  in  many 
instances  slated  ;  and  with  one  or  two  rooms  floored. 
When  the  circumstances  of  the  farmer  enable  him> 
and  the  size  of  his  form  justifies  him  in  doing  it^ 
there  is  often  a  second  story.  The  offices  of  a 
fiurm-honse  consist  of  a  stable,  according  with  the 
number  of  horses  required,  a  cow-house  of  the 
same  capacity,  and  a  barn  sufficient  to  contain  a 
.  stack  of  grain  such  as  the  owner  thinks  (it ;  to  these 
may  always  be  added  a  house  for  one  or  more 
pigs,  a  shed  for  hb  calves,  and  in  many  instances 
an  open  house  to  contain  turf,  cars,  and  other 
ftirming  implements,  to  protect  them,  when  not  in 
use,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  I  do 
noiMake  upon  me  to  say,  that  this  picture  is  uni- 
versal ;  there  are  exceptions  not  only  in  single  in* 
stanc«i,  but  in  particular  parts,  where  things  are  not 
so  well ;  but  I  could  point  out  roads  of  many  miles 
in  extent,  where  the  picture  I  have  drawn  would 
be  realised.  The  materials,  of  which  the  farm- 
houses are  constructed,  in  most  instances,  are  stone, 
as  excellent  quarries  of  basalt  are  to  be  met  with 
through  the  greatest  part  of  the  county.  These 
stones  when  neatly  put  together,  as  they  are,  form 
a  good  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the  mortar; 
and,  as  they  stand  the  hammer,  make  a  permanent 
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Utod  dry  wall.  la  the  district  of  Makme,  tad  ia^ 
ucme  Uber  situations  ivbere  stones  are  difficvdi  Ct 
be  detained)  vety  coorfbrtable  houses  ha^e  bee* 
btaik  of  days  but  tliat  node  of  bvilditt^  it  to# 
neariy  out  of  pmctico>  brick  being  substiMied  la 
ks  room* 

The  cottages  of  laboureia  and  wearers,  as  ^ril  ais 
of  the  other  tmdesoien  ^wbx^  do  not  (poiness  lan^ 
aro  ioferior  to  the  houses  of  the  ^mer)  but  stilly 
as  the  others  have  improyed,  tliese  have  also  ioi- 
)proTed ;  the  general  circumstances  of  the  <ountiy 
have  rffipaned  to  them  a  share  Of  tomfort;  great 
attention  has  been  paid  by  many  gendedien  io  the 
accotnmodation  of  tiieir  farming  servants,  by  bav^ 
ing  for  them  comfortable  faabhationi;  the  good 
aense  as  wdl  as  the  humanity  of  this  is  endettt, 
for,  the  more  they  perceive  tbemtelTes  to  bo  ob- 
jects of  interest  to  thetr  eoiployerB,  Ibe  nmre  at* 
tacfaed.th«y  will  be  to  them ;  beaidts  the  geoeval 
feeling  of  a  change  for  tlie  worse  to  the  event  of 
misbehaviour. 

CMagtrs. 

The  cottagers  bo  a  ferm  at«  'O&fiAUy  pIaoe4 
there  for  the  purpose  oif  as^iog  in  <te  naocmury 
labour;   sometimes  tliey  wt  tradesmeo;   in  this 
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mi^  t|H(rf&  u  g^MiHll/  a  Wg»ui  niade  for  them 
4r  49IM  Q^e  of  1^1^  £imti€s  to  a«isl  tiie  farmer 
al  p«Xtic«Hr  bunyi^  tioies^  at  a  certain  price. 
Tiw  if  a  gr^  <H>nvf«|i«acf  tq  |be  former,  and 
proa  a  wm(WP4  of  i^f^  at  critici^I  ^o^^,  witbout 
bi^  l^ing  baiUiQnecl  with  ikem  tlnrougb  tbe  yean 
Thia  4iiytritMi4QO.  Qf  tra4a§fiBeQ»  for  the  most  part 
Jioea  wmi^ens)  ¥i  Qf  j^roat  advantage  aJUa  ip  harvest ; 
4«r  at  tfus  ttnB«  *ey  ar<9  w«wly  to  giv^  their  awi^ 
taM^  irt>ea  i^led  upon ;  b9A  baviag  been  bred  m 
4ie  «9ttiotry  tbey  are  w«ll  aequaiatod  with  forming 
nwK*  Timm  trad«i5Bwn,  who  form  the  mo»t  nu- 
W90fQUB  Vtdy  of  eot^^r^,  are  weavers  j  they  are 
ipridaly  diptributed  pvcir  ^e  QPQn^>  aa  tbey  can 
obtain  ri^iatiow*  whw*  U  i^  often  diftcwlt  for  them 
M  prw:iw«.  Ik  ba^  Qften  oqpurred  to  me,  on  view-r 
ifi^  tbe  gw^  trttcw  ef  b^  that  are  scattered  over 
Ibe  wfooet  of  the  land,  tfiat  it  vould  he  a  good 
li|i9ci»laiioi>  fotf  the  evaers  to  fet  portion*  of  it> 
viKb  a  MMiU  pk^e.  of  the  dry  Und  to  buUd  upon  i 
the  ^wt.  aiBcomsoidatioQ  of  fiiel,  and  the  eoppara^ 
^  degree  of  independence  i^h  ^iW%tion»  brin  j, 
noaUeenaialy  twl»ce  nnmbera  tp  report  to  them. 
A  prevmi  adiraptage  and  futitre  ifaprovements 
^Kmld  be  tba  eonseqiMftce ;  and  little  apprebem-r 
«hen  need  be  ejafeortaiii^  of  exhausting  the  slock 
eC  fttel;  kx^  both  ea  iaapecting  the  country,  and 
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on  examining  tbe  map,  it  appears  that,  firom  the  nor* 
them  shore  of  Lough  Neagh  to  die  sea  coast  on  die 
north,  one-fourth  of  that  portion  of  the  county  is 
covered  with  turf.  Thb  soil,  which  under  proper 
management  is  so  productive,  is  now  lost  to  the 
country,  except  for  the  small  quanti^  of  fuel  it 
affords.  It  may  be  objected  that,  by  thus  occupying 
the  bogs,  the  future  source  of  fuel  would  be  cut 
off;  that  would  only  follow  so  far  as  they  are  em- 
ployed for  fiiel ;  bringing  a  bog  into  laboniable 
land,  unless  it  is  burned  away,  does  not  destroy  it 
as  a  source  of  firing;  it  dries  and  compresses,  but 
does  not  diminish  it.  Lord  Macartney,  some  years 
ago,  added  very  much  to  the  idllage  of  Dervock 
upon  this  principle,  of  setting  small  tenements  to 
weavers  and  others ;  and  when  I  saw  it,  it  bid 
fair  to  be  a  thriving  place ;  it  is  an  excellent  situ* 
ation  for  firing ;  and  it  was  his  lordship's  intendon 
to  allot  a  piece  of  bog  to  each  hoase>  with  the 
idea  of  its  being  cultivated.  A  permanent  setUe- 
ment,  let  it  be  ever  so  small,  carries  with  it  an  idea 
of  property,  that  tends  to  respectability.  On  diia 
subject  I  shall  give  a  quotation  from  a  number  of 
^  Tbe  Monthly  Review,''  whidi  is  most  applicable 
to  this  subject,  and  expressive  of  good  sense  and 
humanity.  <*  We  perfecdy  coincide  with  Mr.  B. 
in  the  statement  of  the  effects  of  a  litde  property 
•  on 
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on  the  poor.  It  communicatesy  as  Dr.  Paley  re- 
maxks,  a  cbann  to  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  it; 
and  the  cottage,  the  garden,  the  cow,  or  the  pig, 
are  more  essential  in  promoting  industry,  pradence, 
and  stability  of  conduct,  than  many  persons  are 
inclined  to  bdieve.  All  those  plans,  institutions, . 
and  charities^  which  foster  habits  of  neatness  and 
legulari^  among  the  poor,  and  which  assist  them, 
without  taking  the  care  of  themselves  oS  their  cwn 
MndSf  are  most  likely  to  produce  good'^  , 

Sect«  6.    Mode  of  Occupation. 

Size  of  Farms. 

I  shall  be  able,  by  giving  in  another  place  the 
pa^culars  of  the  farms  in  some  districts,  to  shew 
the  very  great  difference  there  is  in  their  contents ; 
but  in  shewing  this  nothing  new  will  appear  to 
those,  who  are  either  conversant  with  the  northern 
counties  of  Ireland,  or  who  have  read  the  statisti- 
cal accounts  of  them.    Where  the  land  is  uniform, 
and  no  mountains  occur,  they  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  that  have  taken  place  inde- 
pendent of   all    system.      When    the    cultivated 
ground  adjoins  the    mountainous   districts,    there 
the  farms    are    naturally    large,    a    considerable 
quantity  of  high  land  being  usually  set  along  with 
tlie  plains  or  vallies ;  and  in  many  instances  there 
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are  cOQsiderakle  tracts  «f  gteen  moMntiait  hM  by 
4istiuit  occupiers,  wbo  keep  a  rtndeat  bewis^Mm  or 
tWQ  to  kx)k  after  the  cattl^  that  feed  upon  thea^ 
whedier  their  own,  or  b^ongiog  to  peftooB,  «Mbe  pay 
fyi  their  manner's  grass. 

Much  has  beei^  said,  and  mooh  Itta  been  utittea 
upon  the  most  eligible  portion  of  gveund  for  a 
farmer  to  rent,  with  profit  to  hims^f  and  ^drant^ge 
tathe  community;  certainly  no  man  ought  to  base 
more  land  in  possession  t^an  be  is  able  by  bis  eapl« 
tal  and  skill  to  make  the  most  of;  and,  if  a  whole 
country  wm  uiM^fQ<:upied,  then  landlords  would  be 
acting  right  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  sub* 
ject,  before  any  engagement  was  made ;  but  here 
it  is  a  matter  beyond  remedy ;  the  large  and  the 
taiall  farms  are  so  interwoven,  and  tbe  tenures  4ra 
so  yanous,  and  misery  would  ensue  to  so  many 
persons  by  a  radical  change,  tha^  though  it  may  be 
a  matter  of  speculation  in  this  country,  it  can 
scarcely  ever  be  looked  to  as  a  matter  of  practice. 


Bents. 
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t 

Senis. 
^kmM  IM  M  plud  in  tnotiey,  tiot  Iti  kind. 

Tenures. 

tMl9H  htt  generatly  freebold — some  for  lives 
Mfd  yeja»--^ome  for  lives  alone.  Bishops'  leases 
are  for  tweo^-^one  years^  often  with  clause  of  re- 

DtMl. 

Expense  and  Profit. 

On  tfan  sid)ject  I  find  it  imposijye  to  say  *ny 
4hing  satisfactory* 

iwplenii  f9t$» 

Within  these  last  ten  years^  %  manifest  improve-* 
ment  has  taken  place  in  die  implements  of  h^sban"* 
dry.  For  this  we  are  in  a  great  moftfore  indebted 
to  Mr.  Chris^  and  other  gentlemen^  who  imported 
'diem  from  Scotland  and  from  England.  Their  ad* 
vantage  oyer  those  formerly  in  nse  has  been  so 
evident,  that  they  are  rapidly  spreading  over  th^ 
coonly;  and,  manufactures  of  them  being  esta- 
blished 
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blished  in  many  places^    they  are  now  procured 
with   much   facility^    and     promise   fair  to  drive 
out    the    old   ones.      Some    years   ago  it  might 
hare  been  necessary  to  expose  the  bad  qmiUties 
of  the  old,  and  praise  the  excellence  of  the  new; 
but  the  matter  seems  to  be  so  generally  well  under- 
stood, that  every  fartter  of  any  eminence  in  Us 
line  is  perfectly  informed  of  the  superiojrity  of  the 
Jatjler.    To  Mr.  Christy  we  owe  the  first  importation 
of  the    Scotch    plough,   which   was   invented    by 
Small;  and  to  his  example,  in   the  applic^tioii  of 
it,  in  a  great  measure,  we  owe  the  general  adoption 
of  it.      Other  varieties  of  these  implements  for 
different  soils,  and  different  operations  of  tillage^ 
have  lilto  found  their  way  into  this  county.  Ploughs 
with  double  mould>boards  for  earthing  drills,  either 
of  potatoes  or  of   turnips,  and  others  for  taking 
potatoes  out  of  the  drills  are  found  to  expedite 
those  works,  and  Jto  perform  them  in  a  superior 
manner.     But  one  of  the  ilteatest  machines  of  this 
kind,  which  I  have  seen,  is  a  plough  of  Mr.  Stewart^ 
of  W4U4fiount,  calculated  for  taking  the  eartb  at 
once  from  both  sides  of  tbe  drill,  and  also  answer- 
ifig  die  purpose  of  a  double  mould-board.     To 
either  operation  it  4s  adapted,  by  opening  or  closing 
it  with  screws,  exactly  fitting  it  to  the  portion  meant 
to  be  taken  off,  or  to  be  put  to  the  drill.    Harrows 
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€3$  itnproTi^  construction  are  xnuch  in  use,  whicb, 
without  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  draughty  touch, 
the  ground  in  all  necessary  parts*     In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  common  car  there  is  a  great  alterattoa 
for  the  betten  Spoked  wheels,  turning  on  t^  axle- 
tree,  have  been  introduced,  and  are  gaining  ground. 
But  carts  are  in  manj^  places  in  comparatively  gene- 
ral use,  especially  on  large  farms^  and  in  the  neigh'* 
bourhood  of  towns.     Near  Belfast  there  are  ten 
for  one  there  was  ten  years  ago  i^^they  are  mostly 
one*horse  carts,  well  constructed  and  strong.  Carts, 
but  of  a  different  description,  called  Scotch  carts, 
are  used  by  the  public  carriers,  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  common  car.     These  have  not  a  box ; 
tliey  have  Bat  backs,  made  of  cross  boards  for  tying 
on  the  loading,  and,  with  a  good  horse,  will  draw 
from  fifteen  hundred  weight  to  a  ton;   the  usual 
load  about  eighteen  hundred.    It  is  to  the  diameter 
of  the  wheels  they  are  indebted  for  their  powers ; 
but  in  ascending  hills  they  are  very  severe,  and  in 
descending  not  easy ;  their  proper  place  is  on  a 
leveh     If  one  person  was  owner  of  many  carts,  the 
'  best  mode,  that  he  could  adopt,  would  be  to  have  a 
spare  horse  to  put  on  at  tlie  hills,   the  keeping  of 
which  might  be  made  up  by  the  consequent   ex- 
jpedition.     Several  threshing  machines  iucveJbeen 
erected  ifi^hin  ten  or  twelve  years  past;,  that  at 
X  Trumery 
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Trdmery,  by  Capttin  Sttew^t,  was  the  first;  Mr 
Dobbs,  near  Carrickfergus,    bas    one  worked   by 
wzteri   Mr.  Whittle,  of  Thrttleboiough,  near  Gle- 
nkvy,  bas  one  also  upon  the  same  construction; 
Mt.  M*ffeil,  of  Lame,  has  had  one  for  several  years 
at  bis  farm  in  Island  Magee,  and  has  nov^  erected 
a*  second ;  as  also  Mr.  Hunter  of  Ballymagarfy ; 
and  this  year  Mr.  Gorman,  of  Broom-mount,  has 
set  another  going.     To  these  may  be  added,  that 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Willmount,  is  erecting  one.     Oh 
fSirms^  large  enough  to  afford  such  an  expense,  no- 
thing can  be  more  desirable;  the  expedition,  wftfa 
which  it  does  its  work,  the  complete  manner  lo 
%^hich  it  takes  off  the  grain,  and  the  speedy  band- 
Htig  which  it  promotes,    make   it  a  great  object 
indeed ;  for  one  of  the  most  tedious  processes  in 
farming   is   the  usual  mode  of  thresliing,   subject 
to  so  many  frauds,   whether  it    is   performed  by 
iheasure;  or  by  the  day.     In  addition  to  these  ad- 
vantages,  it  mast   not  be   unmentioned,  that  in 
bad  weather  the  whole  force  of  a  farm  can  be  ap- 
plied to  this  work,  when  every  other  labour  is  sus- 
pended.    One  accompaniment  there  ought  always 
to  go  with  this  machine,  a  house  to  preserve  the 
straw,  if  cattle  are  to  be  fed  with  it;  otherwise  its 
qualities  suffeir  much.     Other  implements  are  tbe^ 
fan  for  winnowing  grain,  now  in  very  general  use ; 

potatoe- 
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potaloe-wasbers ;  turipp  nod  potatoe  cutters;  wit)^ 
tQrnip  driU  barravys,  pu8l)«cl  like  a  common  wheel- 
barrow, ftojlers  are  in  some  cases  used,  but  oot 
$o  often  33  tbey  sboakl  be ;  for  I  will  venture,  t^ 
say,  that  one  passing  of  a  heavy  roller  over  clay; 
grouod,  baked  with  the  March  winds,  wlU  bav^ 
Qxosce  eSict  than  fivie  turns  of  a  double  ha|rfow. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  of  improved  Imptem^nffi  ijfj 
Husbandry. 

On  the  first  introduction  4S  the  thresbing  ma- 
cUms  ^y  were  spoa 'a.  mncb  ibrgcr  seale^  aad 
consequetttiy  moxe  expensive  than  those  in  prtfaeaiC 
use,  notwidiptaodlng  the  increased  price  mf  «iafee-» 
rials  and  \i^^kfliansbi|>.  -At  the  time  Mr.  fitetrart 
and  Mr»  Christy  erected,  tlmn  .the  cost  was  aaav 
100/.  now  they  can  be  made  -for  leas  tban  ML  tliey 
are  «Kch  smaller^rand  inuch -more. eaatly  worked, 
and  stand  in  the  barns  in  a  spaoe  of  about  tibartoca 
feet  by  seven.  Those,  that  jnr  made  in  fieadand, 
are  cheaper  than  50/.  paying  eiBery  expense,  e^«en 
of  tbeivorkaMM^  vnho  cemes  over  tosec  theio  up; 

Of'  tbe  other  Aore  -aommon  implements  .tlierd 

are  very  numerous  makers  in' BaUiuM;^  and  bCidI)^ 

founderies  there  all  the  panto,. that  zeqvine  .to  ^e 

inadfSrdf  cast  irod^^'areAo  be  obtained,    ^n  LMbttrn 

Inl  there 
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^re  is  at  present  a  very  extensive  manufiictory, 
carried  on  by  Edward  Oribber,  Castle-street;  lie 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  procure  the  best  work- 
men, and  the  best  models  for  every  implement  in 
husbandry  ;  that  it  may  be  known,  where  these  are 
to  be  procured  and  their  prices,  I  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing list,  as  furnished  by  himself;  adding  that 
he  has  given  geqer^I  coqteqt  to  tliosfe^  who  have 
employed  him. 


^rge    farming    carts 

-  mounted    on    diffe-' 

»cnt  constrqctions  - 

from  10^  to  12^ 

guineas, 

Smaller  do.        t 

— 

91.  —  10/. 

Carriers  carts 

-r- 

9/.  —  12/. 

Hay  carts        -        r 

— 

14/.  15<.  9d. 

Carts  for  a  pair  of  oxen 

•^ 

14 

guineas 

City  or  police  carts  with 

.   sliding  bottoms    • 

— 

17 

ditto. 

Farming      cars       with 

.   spoked  wheels,  turn- 

ing  on   axletrees  to 

'  tumble  up  like  carts 

^ 

6    —8 

ditta 

Common  cars 

— 

4    —6 

ditto. 

|Ia^  carts  wiiii  which  a 

• 

roan  can  carry  from 

. 

»  ^  e  cwt. 

•mm. 

ti 

ditto, 
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Drill  barrows  double,  to 

sow  two   rows 
Do.  to  sow  one  row 
Wheei-barrows, 
Hand-barrows 
Bleacher^s  barrows 
Large     double     rollers 

with  a  box 
Single  do. 


—  3  guineas, 
1/.  Us.  1^. 

from   18s.  to  1/.  6s. 
8s.  8d. 
12s.  q 

—  12  guineas, 

—  2  —  5    ditto. 


Ploughs  of  different  sorts. 


Wilkes    improved   or 
Blanter  plough 

Do.  with  two  socks  and 
knife  for  opening 
jg;round 

Small  plough  with  a 
^^hain         ^  -^ 

pp.  ^itb  1^  pommpn 
muzzle 

Kigbt  and  left  furrowed 
plough 

prill  plough  for  open- 
ing drills  and  mould- 
ing them 

Clunie^s  long  plough  - 


guineasy 


4/.  16 J.  ed. 
-^      3i  guinea% 

3/.  13^.  6d. 
—       5  guineas, 


3/.    0    0 
3  guineas, 

Common 
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Common    Irish  plough  from    iL  to  2t 

Harrows  jof  different  sorts. 

ApotatoedpuUeliarrow^fullmouDted  4/.  115.    0/ 
A   single   one  of   another  plan,    full 

mounted  -  -  if.  \0s.    0 

A  double  break  harrow,  full  nounted  3f.  19^.     l\d» 
Joiiued  4o.  five  bitirs,  full  mounted  ZL    %a.    3^. 
Do.  four  burcs,  fall  mounted.         -      2/.  \^s.  I0\d. 
Single  barrow  full  mounted,  with  three 
burrs  -  -  •  *     1/.  145.     l\d. 

Market  cars,  from  5    to    7       guineas. 

In  addition  to  these  may  be  had  at  the  same 
place  hemes,  cart  straddles,  with  every  minor  In- 
strument in  the  farmifig  line. 

All  kinds  of  carriage  wheels  are  manufactured  at 
the  same  place ;  with  coach,  cart,  and  car  axletfees 
turned  in  a  lathe  made  for  that  purpose. 

Winnowing  fans,  with  a  double  and  single  blast, 
are  also  made  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
price,  from  four' to  six  guineas. 

Fences. 

The  soil  of  the  county  of  Antrim  is  particularly 

favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  white  tho^n,  aind 

the  good  farmers  take  advantage  pf  this  circupi- 

*  '  '   '         stance, 
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if^ce,  by  pUiidttg  all  the  new  mtde  d'ftches  with 
thorn  quicks  ;  a  sftrotig  proof  of  the  extensive  de- 
tnadd  fbr  ^emis^  their  being  eitposed  for  sal^ 
daring  tiie  planting  season  in  many  of  the  markets 
The  banks  of  these  fetice^  were  made  formerly 
much  larger  than  they  are  now ;  for^  it  is  found 
that  the  bectge  makes  a  much  greater  progress  in 
a  diin  than  in  a  thick  bank;  and  the  value  of 
land  is  so  much  better  known,  that  less  of  it .  is 
consumed  in  that  way.  The'  most  approved  mode 
of  making  them  now,  is  to  face  the  bank  with  the 
field  stones,  standing  nearly  perpendicnlar,  and 
with  the  id  or  third  row  of  stones  to  lay  in  the 
quicks,  having  some  of  the  l^est  earth  put  about 
them,  and  the  remainder  locked  up  as  near  a  per** 
pendicular  as  it  can  bej  so  tiiat  cattle  cannot  gain 
footing  upon  it,  either  to  trample  it  down,  or  to 
cat  the  young  quicks.  The  trenches  are  of  various 
depths  and  width,  but  a  very  narrow  one,  with  sv 
well  formed  bank,  makes  a  good  fence  immedi* 
ately ;  there  is  in  most  cases  a  scarcement  of  a  few 
inches,  to  prevent  the  stones  from  slipping. 

The  cultivated  appearance  these  fences  give  to 
the  country,  with  the  shelter  they  afford  to  cattle, 
and  the  security  'imparted  to  the  growing  ctopi  by 
tbem,  are  considerations  of  great  conseqOeiK^; 
•nd  in  great  districts  diey  have  produced  their 

effect 
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effect.  The  growth  of  the  white  thorn  hedges, 
through  the  barony  of  Masserene,  is  so  vigorous, 
and  they  are  so  numerous^  as  of  themselves  tq 
give  the  country  a  wooded  face. 

It  would  be  trespassing  too  much  to  particularise 
all  the  parts  of  the  country  omamepted  by  them; 
hut  I  cannot  pass,  without  a  second  notice,  the 
great  car^  with  which  the  hedges  are  made  an4 
kept  between  Antrim  and  Kells,  after  the  moun* 
tain  is  passed ;  about  Kells  nothing  can  be  more 
chearful.  The  mountain  fences  are,  either  of 
stones  gathered  firom  the  surface  or  thrown  loosely 
together  in  many  cases,  or  drains  and  banks  of 
earth ;  from  the  mode,  in  which  they  are  made, 
they  are  rather  marks  of  the  division  of  the  pro- 
perties, than  restraints  upon  the  cattle. 

I  do  not  observe  any  thing  particular  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  quicks,  except  keeping  them 
very  clean  after  planting ;  for  the  same  vigour  of 
soil,  that  encourages  them,  suppoits  weeds  with 
equal  vigour. 

Gates. 

Where  fences  are  good,  there  some  attention 
may  be  expected  to  be  paid  to  render  them  useful, 
by  a  proper  method  of  opening  and  of  shutting 

the 
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the  inclosures  they  form.  Accordingly  gates,  thougU 
not  of  any  very  particularly  good  construction,  are 
frequent^  and  contribute  their  share  to  impart  an 
air  of  neatnets  and  comfort  to  the  whole. 

The  entrances  to  gentlemen's  places  are  orna- 
mented by  modern  approaches,  in  various  fashions; 
tmd  their  fields  well  divided,   and   Aut  by   gates 
upon   the  best  construction.      These  objects  ar« 
productive  of  pleasure  without  doubt  |   but,  as  a 
matter  tending  to  impress  an  idea  of  (be  prospe- 
rity of  a  country,  the  farmer's  attention  to  neat- 
ness,  and  in  this   way  to  embellishment.  Is  much 
more  conclusive,  and  must  in  a  high  degree  con- 
tribute to  the  ^tification  of  every  resident  gen- 
tleman; for,  how  limited  must  be  his  rural  plea- 
sures, when  confined  to  his  own  demesne,  and  how 
shocking  the  contrast,  when  on  his  issue  from  it 
be  sees  nothing  around  him,  that  can  be  in  any 
decree  an  accompanipaent  to  what  he  has  left  ? 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  11. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Sect.  l.     JrMe  Land. 

Mpde  of  CuUure. 

The  tillage  system  of  this  county  will  be  best 
displayed,  by  detailing  the  management  of  the  soil 
for  the  different  crops  commonly  cultivated. 

Wheat. 

The  great  wheat  district  extends  along  the  shore 
of  Lough  Neagh,  comprehending  the  south  parts 
•of  the  baronies  of  Toome  and  Anuimi  the  west  and 
southern  parts  of  Masserene,  the  south  and  east  of 
Bel&st  as  far  as  Larne,  being  bounded  in  the  last 
by  the  mountains.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
many  other  parts  where  this  grain  is  cultivated,  hut 
4iot  iq  the  same  proportion. 

Preparation. 
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Prepardtian. 

1st.  Plain  fallow.  This  mode  still  prevails,  par- 
ticularly in  Lower  Masserene,  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
lead,  where  the  soil,  being  of  a  very  strong  clay^ 
requires  all  the  assistance,  which  the  plough,  th$ 
winter's  frost,  and  the  summer's  sun  can  afford. 
The  best  farmers  break  u^  for  their  fallows  before 
winter,  give  a  second  ploughing  after  their  spring 
com  and  potatoes  are  in  the  ground ;  then  they 
harrow  tlie  land  well ;  upon  this  tlie  manure  ia 
spread,  either  lime  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  earth ; 
then  another  very  light  stirring  before  sowing; 
the  whole  is  laid  either  dry,  by  water-furrowing, 
or  by  shovelling  between  the  ridges.  In  some 
cases  the  wheat  is  put  In  witli  the  last  ploughing* 
When  Kme  is  laid  alone,  from  100  to  130  bariels 
are  applied;  when  mixed  with  earth,  about  half 
that  quantity. 

2d.  Potatoe  fallow.  This  is  the  most^  general 
preparation  for,wbe|^  throughout  the  county,  and 
certainly  has  the  advantage,  froip  no  interventipn 
of  an  unproductive  year,  and  no  labour  but  that 
required  for  the  growing  crop,  except  the  seed 
furrow. 

3d.  Jfter  chocr.  Wheat  after  clover  has  not 
been  tbund  to  answer  the  general  expectation ;  it  is 

not 
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not  a  good  preparation,  tvhere  the  soil  it  bearjr,  Uld 
Mrhere  it  has  not  been  in  -the  very  kett  conditioii 
previous  to  the  clover  crop;  but,  whece  it  jjias  been 
tried  in  favourable  ground,  eleao,  and  high  141 
heart,  I  haire  seen  it  answer  well.  Wheat  is  ftomer 
times  sowed  after  other  grain,  and  after  fiax;  this^ 
*vhen  it  is  done,  is  from  the  reliance  on  the  rifch-. 
ness  and  freshness  of  the  soil.  Great  crop^  are 
sometimes  raised  in  this  way.' 

Seed.  The  quantity  sown  by  the  best  farmers, 
is  about  (ive 'Winchester  bushels  to  t^e  Irish  acre. 
Their  opinion  is,  ibat  sowing  thiclk  not  ^onlf  pre- 
vents iv^eds  from  growing,  but  |liat  it  makes  thjp 
crop  come  in  more  regularly  and  mpre  early;  for 
M  thin  crops  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  thd 
jmildew,  probably,  because  fro»^  thejr  tilldwin^ 
<hey  are  later. 

Time  0/  smviug.  On  fallows  sp  le^arly  as  the  latter 
dnd  rf  September,  or  the  begiiming  of  October^ 
to  secure  Ito  early  a  cutting  os  possible.  On  po* 
tatoe  fallow,  the  time  de(!>ei»ds  upon  the  getting 
out  tlie  poUitcfe^,  lifcich  often  ^  not  accooiplished 
until  the  latter  end  "of  November.  At  tlias  timo 
it  succeeds  well,  4aid  often  later.  When  the  sow* 
ing  is  retarded  much  beyond  this  time,. the  better 
way  is  to  wait  until  the  frosts  ore  Qver,  and  rains 
iRivfe  $tibsi<Jcd. 

X-ittlo 
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Little  culture,  is  b^s^wed  on  lUe  growing  wheat, 
<s(f:^.,puPing,outtbe  la^g^r  weeds  by  hftnd.  Some*> 
limes  it  i&  roUeciy  or  even  barroyved.  One  gentle-* 
man  told  me^  that  he  cohered  a  pji^ce  qf  wheat  in 
spring  with  fresh  s(A  from  die  fu^ows^.  .aqd  ;{rojn 
this  top-dressing  he  had  a  gref^t  produce. 

^Harvest — is  n6t  very  regular.  What  is  sowa 
^^}ff  in  Autumn,  is  generally  fit  to  ^cot  (soil  and 
«(uatioo  iha  seme)  a  fortnight  looner  ithan  tiiat 
town  in  February  or  March;  bui on.tlse  sandjr:and 
^rtveiiy  soils  the  later  sown  comes  near  the  iatlovir 
4^rop  of  strong  clay.  From  the'  middle  of  Augtiat 
to  the  iaiter  eiMtt  of  September  may  be  reckoned, 
flaking  one  ^^ar  with  tlie  other)  about  the  period 
.of  odr  wheat  harvest 

Wheat  ia  always  resfped,  arid  tied  in  sheave^ 
lareive  of  which  form  a  alook|  these  ^itre  «cm^nies 
caade  double,  to  pi^vent  them  froHi  filing.* 

Threshing  is  not  approved  of  unless  the  grain 
ia^'ery  dry ;  when  that  is  not  tiie  cafe,  it  is  bruised 
.  on  tbe-barn  flobi^  and  grofrs  blue-moulded.  Lash* 
.  jDg  k  is  mucli -better,  thohgh  more  tedious.  But 
^the  operation  of  separating  it  from  the  straw  is 
jperformed  betteir,  a^d  rndte  expeditiously,  I>y  the 
tkroshiiig-iiiaciiine. 

J^roducc 

•  Wb€«t  u  emrj  Wber«  ftaycil  mndtt  greenor  Uipp  foriiKrljr ;  tkm 
^efcact  loi%  $md  aff^rdi  •  finer  Mvpfe. 
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Produce.  This  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  fatlcWed 
groand  on  ihe  stiff  soils,  so  much  sof  that  I  wias  in*' 
formed  by  a  very  intelligent  feniier  in  Rillead,  that 
die  difference  nearly  paid  the  expense  of  the  la- 
bour;  so  much  was  plain  fallo#  superior  to'potitoe 
fallow.  Tm)  tons  the  fresh  acre  is  not  e:ittraoi^dinary ; 
one  and  a  half  ton  common .  But  I  am  here  speaking 
of  the  best  culture  in  the  most  ikvourstble  M>it; 
in  the  lighter  soils  the  quantity  is  not  so  great.  I# 
good  years  a  ton  joay  be  taken  as  a  fiit  average^ 
The  tnanufaeture  of  wheat  into  bread  is  widaiur 
these  last  ten  years  most  extensively  di6Pused^' 
before  that  Ume  it  was  confined  to  towns  or  targe 
villages ;  at  present  there  is  not  any  public  house 
in  the  most  remote  places,  where  good  bread  maj^ 
not  be  met  withi  For  tliis  we  are  in  a  great  ^ftee 
indebted  to  the  fiot]r^ilI%  which,  by  putting  in  ft. 
small  compass  the  more  nutritious  parta  6f  the.- 
grain,  render  it  more  portabk. 

Soi^L     Varieties  of  wheat  are  eyery  day  appear- « 
ing ;  it  is  vf  ry  diffictilt,  therefore^ ,  to  say  what  is 
the  most  valuable  kind .?  a  species,  called  the  Lam- ' 
mas  Flood,  is  much  prized  for  its  produce,  and  for 
being  early  ripe;  but  itaheds  the  proudest  grain* 
if  it  be  not  taken  in  time.     A  specie  also  <^alled 
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Scotc|i  wbeat,  from  its  being  imported  from  that 
co^ntfy^  is  prolific ;  but  the  ears,  being  of  a  bulky 
^d  open  coqstrucdon,  ai;^  supposed  to  retain 
fnob^e,  whicb  renders  them,  in  i^et  weather,  apt 
tp  sprout,  which  was  the  case  in  the  harvest  of 
)8P9,  even  before  it  was  reaped.  The  white- 
9^r|Mivf4  ^nd  veWet  wheat  stUl  keep  their  character 
on  light  and  gravelly  soils.  Spring  wheat  is  almost 
unl^nowq,  although  ^re  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat 
sf^wn  in  spring ;  that  is,  all  through  the  month  of 
Febru^gry ;  tbe  cause  of  which,  as  mentioned  above, 
is  th^  1^  19^ing  up  of  the  pcMtatoe  crop,  and  the 
^^q>(erienpe,  that,  unless  wheat  has  a  good  coot, 
and  ppvec^  the  grojand  before  the  frosts  set  in, 
ijL  i$  better  uQ9pwa  until  after  that  time :  therefore 
it  is,  thajt  m  tb^  iaudy  soil  between  Lisburn  and 
Belfrut  it  is  put  in  so  late. 

^Ueping  the  se^d.  This  is  not  so  much  in  Ul^ 
shipn  a^  it  formerly  wa^.  It  certainly  seens  ex- 
tr^rdinary>  ^bat  ap  small  a  quanti^  of  any  sub^ 
fta^o^^  at  a  grain  of  wheat  can  imbibe,  sbodd 
have  m  ttropg  an  influence,  during  the  growth  of 
ne^  a  yi^r,  as  t^  prevent  the  smut,  a  disorder, 
tb^t  i^  euj^rely  confined  to  the  ear,  and  often  to 
a  ffi(w  grains  in  that  ear ;  a  temporary  vigour  cer- 
tainly may  be  imparted  to  a  seed  by  the  salt  it 
imbibes,  and  the  lime  that  covers  it ;  but  that  can 
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last  only  a  sbart  time.    The  steeps  here  alluded  ta^^ 
being  of  a  nature    to  assist  the  sprouting  of  the 
seed^   may  in  tlmt  inslance  do  good,   and  can  do 
DO  harm,  when  properly  managed.    But  what  is  to 
be   said   df  steeping   wheat   in-  a  preparation   of 
arsenic? — ^the  operator  must  certainly  take  the  smu^ 
for  a  living   animal,    when    he    attacks  it  in  tbt^ 
deadly  way.     From  some  observations  I  nr»de  du 
ring  four  periods,   I  am  much  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  quality  of  the  grain,    provided  it  is  of 
strengtii  sufficient  to  vegetate,  has  very  little  con- 
nection with  the  smut,  or  with  atiy  other  disorder, 
to  which  wheat  during  its  growth  is  liable. — ^The 
year*179S  was  remarkable  for  the  goddness  of  the- 
wheat,  crop;  of  course  the  seed  of  that '^ year  wa»' 
sowed  for  the  ensuing  one :  when  that  cam^  to  be 
reaped  it  was  a  most  miserable  siglit,-  full  of  every 
imperfection,  that^beat  is  liable  to  from  the  worst 
of  seasons ;  as  no  good  seed  was  to  be  procured,*^ 
this,  of  necessity,  was  sown,   and,  in    1800,   the 
wheat  was  superior  even  to  that  of  1798  ;   but  this 
&ir  sample  next  year  produced  a    most  smutty 
Qfispring.     I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  cause  of  this  defect  must  be  sought  for,  not  in 
the  seed,  but  in    some   other  circumstance.     Dr. 
Barwin  thinks  it  proceeds  from  want  of  impregna- 
_•  tion 
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xion,  and  that  what  happens  in  the  ear  of  wlieat^ 
is  similar  ta  the  case  of  the  eggs  of  oviparous  ani- 
mals, which  when,  without  the  vivifying  principle, 
corrupt,  instead  of  producing,  life.  When  wheat 
has  smut,  it  is  recommended  to  lash  it,  not  to  thresh 
it ;  for  in  lashing,  the  smut-balls  come  out  whole, 
and  may,  if  not  broken  by  the  feet,  be  easily 
separated  from  the  sound  grain  without  injuring 
its  colour.  The  smutty  powder  may  also  with 
safety  be  washed  off  the  sound  wheat,  previous  to 
its  being  dried. 

A  much  more  serious,  because  a  more  extended 
disorder,  remains  to  be  mentioned;  namely,  th^ 
blight,  or  mildew.  This  is  not  confined  to  a  limited 
number  of  ears,  but  at  once  spreads  over  whole  fields, 
attacking  the  vital  principle  of  the  plant,  and  leav- 
ing the  ear  to  languish  and  consume,  according  to 
the  stage  of  growth  in  which  the  plant  is.  Tlus 
disorder  is  the  more  or  the  less  injurious.  But, 
whatsoever  stage  it  is  in,  the  only  palliative  is  to 
cut  it  the  instant  it  is  perceived  to  be  struck ;  for 
it  is  well  known,  that  every  instant  wheat  stands 
after  the  mildew  appears,  is  mischievous  to  the 
grain ;  and  it  is  found  that  it  fills  after  being  cut, 
though  it  consumes  wlien  left  standing.  How  to 
account  for  tliis  I  know  not,  but  this  fact  I  saw 
ascertained  some  years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  William 
2  Moor^, 
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Moqre,  Qt  Mount  Panther.  Tbe  rusit  is  apotber 
di&order,  to  which  wheat  is  subject;  ia  this  C9^  ^^^ 
oriukge  powder  is  generally  confiucd  to  the  e^r, 
getting  between  the  chests  ^ind  the  grain.  Thi^  I 
have  often.seep,  but  the  injury  is  more  parU^l,  b^- 
ingjconfined  to  a  smaller  compass.  Bujt  the  caus^ 
(the  orange  powder)  seems  to  be  the  same.  By  the 
writers  on  the  subject  this  powder  ha3  liwn  sup- 
posed the  seed  of  fungi,  which  adhere  to,  ^nd  take 
root  in  the  straw,  and  by  their  growth  90  ituur^ 
the  texture  of  i^  as  to  destroy  the  power  of  con- 
veying np^rishme^t  to  t\\fi  ?ar.  Whether  thi^  is 
the  case  or  not^  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  tlie 
causQ  wa§  onpe  ascertained,  as  then  a  remedy 
might  be  found.  M  matters  stand  at  present,  ^ 
p^lUativ^  alone  can  b^  administered,  and  that  is,  as 
I^r.  Young  says,  c^tting,  at  whatsoever  stage  of 
flrrowth  the  misfortune,  happens. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  not  confined  to  the 
district  aboye-montiqned ;  I  met  it  very  good  be- 
tween Stranocum  and  Denrocjk,  in  the  parish  of 
©e.rry  Thechan ;  the  fields  there  were  not  large^ 
l^t  they  shewed  what  die  ground  was  capable  of. 
J^^qut  Ballympuey  1  have  seen  excellent  crops^ 
efpe.ciaUy  at  Leslie  Hill,  where  Jt  was  managed  by 
the  laite  Mr.  Leslie  in  a  superior  manner,  as  well 
as  every  othor  branpb  of  farming.     The  soil  of  all 
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tht  low  lan^s  of  Antrim  seems  particular! j  vrell  cal- 
culated, under  good  management,  for  the  produce 
lion  of  this  kind  of  grain. 

Barley. 

Though  the  toixtiXy  of  Antrim  \k  not  ^  ^iirley 
countiy,  yet  there  is  k  good  deal  raised  in  it;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  general'  character  of  the  soil  is 
more  itdapted  for  wheat,  there  are  dry  and  gra- 
Tclly  swells  dispersed  throughout,  which  are  favour- 
able to  it  The  general  preparation  is  a  potatoe 
itlllow ;  hot  it  is  often  sowed  after  wheat  in  tw6 
ploughings.  If  the  ground  has  beeti  in  gbod 
faeart  for  the  wheat,  the  barley  is  good ;  if  hot,  it  is 
otberwise ;  but  barley  is  seldom  atteiiipte4  ei^cept 
there  is  a  prospect  of  success.  Few  farmers  how 
dung  their  ground,  as  formerly,  for  barley  aft^r  a 
winter's  fallow,  which  was  30  years  ago  a  very 
common  thing ;  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  changes 
in  practice;  all  that  kind  of  manure  is  no^  ap- 
plied to  potatoes ;  the  change  is  certainly  for  the 
better ;  and  fallow  is  one  stdp  to  a  good  course  of 
cropping. 

Sort.  The  four-rowed,  which  is  reckoned  iAore 
profitable  to  the  farmer  than  to  the  maltster ;  thougb 
ihis   species   may    not  mak6  so  much  malt  from 
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a  giten  quantity,  it  certainly  makes  it  of  aveiff 
fine  quality,  being  very  fair  in  colour  and  thin 
in  skin. 

Quantity  of  seed.  About  five  bushels  to  the  Irish 
licre ;  if  it  is  got  in,  when  the  ground  is  in  proper 
order,  in  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the  beginning 
of  A|>ril,  a  smaller  quantity  may  do,  because  it  has 
jroom  to  spread,  and  may  be  ripe  soon  enough; 
but  all  grain,  that  is  sown  late,  ought  to  have  more 
seed,  which  hastens  the  ripening  of  it  By  this 
means  it  sooner  covers  the  ground,  and  runs  to  ear. 

Time  qf  sowing.  From  the  latter  end  of  March  to 
the  beginning  of  May — the  middle  of  April  is  the 
most  usual  season. 

Harvest  According  to  the  situation  and  time  of 
sowing,  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  latter 
end  of  September.  It  is  all  reaped  and  stooked 
in  the  fields,  until  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  stacked 
— threshed  in  the  usual  way,  except  where  machines 
are  erected  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  threshing  of 
barley  is  not  so  compleatly  performed  in  this  way 
as  in  the  usual  manner;  for  it  does  not  take  off 
the  awns  so  clean,  which  gives  the  grain  a  hungry 
appearance,  and  disfigures  it,  so  that  to  the  buyer 
it  gives  an  excuse  for  an  abatement  of  price. 
The  way  to  remedy  this,  is  by  threshing  it  a  se- 
cond time,  after  it  is  separated  from  the   straw, 
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frbich  is  not  a  tedious  operation,  and  ia  well  t>aid 
for  by  the  additional  price  its  fine  appearance 
brings. 

Produce.  This  is  the  end,  to  wWch  all  cultivation 
tends ;  and  is  as  various  as  the  land  that  affords  it, 
and  the  skill  of  the  holder.  When  barley  follows 
potatoes,  either  drilled  or  in  ridges,  upon  soil  that 
agrees  with  it,  then  tl)e  crop  is  the  best ;  and  this  is 
tbe  culture  given  to  it,  where  it  is  the  first  object ; 
in  this  case  two  tons,  and  sometimes  more  are  gained 
on  the  northern  coast,  where  this  is  a  favourite 
grain,  this  quantity  is  not  uncommon,  and  about 
towns  where  manure  is  to  be  had,  that  agrees  with 
it;  but  where  it  is  only  a  secondary  object,  and 
succeeds  another  crop  of  grain,  the  case  is  diffe- 
rent, one-half  of  this  produce  being  nearer  tbe 
truth. 

Oats. 

The  quantity  of  oats,  sown  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  Ireland,  is  great  in  proportion  to  that  of 
any  other  grain.  The  straw  forms  the  chief  sup- 
port of  cattle.  The  produce  of  the  grain,  joined  to 
potatoes,  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  from  thence  it  naturally  arises, 
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that  much  attention  should  be  bestow^  on  the  6il\^ 
tiTation  of  this  grain,  to  which  the  soil^  esp^ially 
in  the  lower  lands,  is  perfectly  well  suited,  as  will 
wppewx  ftdieo  the  produce  is  spoken  6f. 
*  Tillage.  Oats  are  sown  after  potatoes,  where  wh^at 
and  barley  are  not  generally  cultirated,  and  one  or 
more  crops  are  taken,  until  the  benefit  of  the  fel- 
low is  too  often  coospleatly  done  away.  They  ate 
likewise  sown  on  gprass  ground,  that  has  been 
manured  with  Itne,  or  any  other  substance  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  this  is  done  without  any 
other  tillage  than  one  stirring  for  each  sowing. 

Where  wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated,  bats  are 
only  a  secondary  consideration ;  but,  as  the  raising 
of  those  crcq»s  implies  a  superior  degree  of  hu^* 
bandiy^  so  we  find  those^  who  cultivate  oats,  pay  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  to  them,  as  also  to 
every  other  production  of  the  soil. 

On  wheat  and  barley  stubbles,  and  on  one  plough- 
ing,  oats  are  generally  sown  on  farms,  where  those 
crops  are  the  principal ;  and,  the  soil  having  been 
put  into  the  best  condition  for  their  reception, 
very  excellent  returns  are  received,  because  the 
soil  being  generally  strong,  and  the  previous  tillage 
good,  aa  well  as  the  mannring  plentifhl,  there  is 
nothing  like  exhaustion,  die  ground  bei^  clean 
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£rom  the  lame  cause ;  the  pats  in  mpst  cases  tqrn 
out  considerable  in  quantify  and  in  quality  excel- 
lent. 

Since  the  caltiratioi]^  of  clpv^r  has  encreased  so 
much  in  the  spathern  parts  of  this  county,  clpyer 
lea  is  often  the  preparatipn  for  oats  ;  one  ploughing 
only  is  given,  bi;t  th^  furrows  are  in  niost  ca«^, 
shpyelled^  and  in  many  instances  4u.g^  or  ploughe4 
and  sboTcUedy  an  excellent  method^  as  it  answer 
two  good  purppses,  th^  cov^ripg  tl^e  seed,  and  k^p* 
ing  the  ground  dry;  in  addition  to  which^  itno^y  b<^ 
observed,  that  th^  shovelling  of  the  furrows  fpn^s 
aji  ewellf  nt  ^urfacp  fpr  the  reception  of  the  rooti^ 
which  in  all  culmiferous  plants  run  near  th^  tpp 
^  tb^  grpunA. 

jbr/.  The  Ppl^n^y  the  Blaster,  and  a  species 
c^lle4.  K^li^s  water  light  foot,  have  been  long  in 
pp^HBfssioq  of  the  soil.  To  these  have  been  added 
th^  potfipepfit  within  the  last  ten  years^  and  a  kind^ 
palUid  wbit^  {lolland  pat,  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
Qoroisui  of  Brown-mount. 

Th^  Poland  oat  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
strpngc^r  soils,  and  indeed  to  most  grounds  in  good 
condition,  but  on  strong  clay  it  peculiarly  excels 
ia  the  brightness  of  its  colour  and  in  the  thinness 
of  its  skin ;  the  strength  of  the  straw  contributing 
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to  the  support  of  the  ear,  which  is  both  long  and 
heavy. 

The  Blanter  oat  is  not  so  clear  in  colour,  nor  so 
heavy  in  the  ear ;  but  the  skin  is  very  thin,  and  it 
bears  a  more  exposed  situation ;  for,  the  fibres, 
which  join  the  grain  to  the  straw,  are  stronger 
and  not  so  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind;  it 
ripens  later  than  the  Polaiid  by  a  week  or  ten 
days. 

The  KelPs  water  light  foot  is  better  adapted  to 
light  and  high  soils,  than  either  of  the  above  men*r 
tioned  species ;  but  on  deep  land  it  is  not  so  pro*> 
ductive,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  the  lower 
grounds. 

Tlie  introduction  of  the  potatoe  oat,  within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  has  caused  a  considerable 
cliange  in  the  quantity  sown  of  the  other  species ; 
it  is  now  too  generally  diffused  to  require  a  parti- 
cular  description,  but  the  plumpness  of  the  grain 
and  thinness  of  the  skin  seero  to  give  it  a  decided 
superiority  on  all  well  cultivated  soils,  and  with  all 
well  cultivated  soils  it  seems  to  agree;  it  is  the  ear- 
liest of  the  species,  and  may  be  sown  up  to  the 
first  of  May ;  in  the  reaping  of  it,  however,  it  re- 
quires great  attention,  not  to  allow  it  to  be  very 
ripe,   nor  to  handle  it  roughly,   as  it  easily  parts 
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from  its  itnw ;  it  therefore  otiglit  to  be  cat  before 
it  is  all  yellow ;  for,  in  delaying  to  reap  it  until 
Unit  19  the  caae^  this  top  of  the  ear  (aliVays  the  best) 
is  loit 

The  white  Hdlatid  oat  very  much  fesembles  the 
Poiaod,  but  i^  rather  clearer  in  tlie  colour  of  the 
gftiQ  a^  well  as  in  the  straw^  and  requires  the 
same atlteotion  in  not  allowiftgit  te  remaiin  on  the 
ground  uncut  uotilit  is  uniformly  ripe. 

Seed — quarUHif  emm.  About  ten  Winchester 
boshds  to  the  Irish  aore^  except  of  die  potatoe 
oat,  u4iieb  having  no  awns  lies  in  a  smaller  com- 
pass, and  consequently  an  equal  measure  of  it 
contains  mote  grains  than  any  of  the  other  kinds; 
seren  bushds  of  this  seem  to  be  about  the  propor- 
tion approved  of  in  the  boroad-cast  method. 

Time  ^  Scmng.  As  early  as  the  season  and 
soil  will  admit— on'  moist  grounds  the  operation  of 
tillage  cannot  be  performed  as  early  as  on  those, 
which  are  drier  and  lighter.^  In  the  sand  plains, 
between  Belfiast  and  Lisburn,  oats  are  often  over 
ground  before  the  formers  in  either  parts  are  pre^* 
pared  for  somng ;  but  in  all  sfoUs  an  early  sowing 
is  much  wished  for.  The  potatoe  oat  has  this  addi- 
tional advantage  over  the  other  kinds,  that  it  may 
be  successfully  sown  even  in  the  beginning  of 
May/  as  I  mentioned  above. 

51/A  d  Ne 
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No  ciihttre^  vriiibt  growings  except  palliog  Urg# 

WMOS* 

Jhrvtst  That  depends  oa  die  um^mn^  oa  ihe 
soil,  and  on  the  climate^  there  being  often  an  in% 
lerval  of  not  less  than  six  weeka  between  the  dry 
pliiiQ  ami  tbe  humid  nountam.  In  the  farmev 
harvest  often  ceeinieiiceB  in  August  ;•  in  tbe  tattet 
k  often  does  iK>t  coaimeDce  until  Ottober,  ner 
mowing ;  all  reaped  and  pat  «p  in  steoks  of  twelve 
sheaves  each,  two  covering  tbe  upright. 

Thnshmg.-^ln  the  uimal  way,  generally  speak* 
iog.  Tbe  price  about  one  shitting  per  bole,  of  ten 
Winchester  bushels.  • 

iV^i^<f>^From  cirenmstanees  and  situation^ 
tlus  varies  greatly.  Where  land  of  die  best  qua^ 
lity  is  sown,  in  good  conditioiiy  I  am  credibly  in-^ 
finrmed^  that  120  bushels  have  been  produced  on 
cue  Irish  acffe,  and  that  100  bushds  are  not  un* 
common;  .but  dds  must  be,  where  oats  are  tbe 
fmt  qbject,  or  at  least  where  tbey  have  beeit 
treated  in.tlm  first  manner.  On  atubblesy  that  haver 
been  exbauated  by  repeated  cropping,  the  Kfomn-^ 
^ty  is  small  in  coo^Hirison,  not  the  one  hali  Ba« 
in  the  wheat  and  barley  districts,  oats  are  gene<* 
rally  sown  after  one  or  other  of  these  crops;  end, 
as  tlie  previous  culture  has  been  good,  the  cropa^ 
are  good  also,  probably  ^obb  sixty  to  eighty  bush* 
•  els. 
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di.  Wlita  lime  is  laid  on  the  aod^  it  is  the  usual 
mode  to  sow  oats  for  the  first  crop;  this^  if  the 
lime  has  been  a  suiRcieot  time  on  Uie  ground^ 
giTOi  a  good  retunii  tlte  secend  somng  a  bettec» 
and  the  third  not  inferior  to  it.  But  after  this,  if 
the  cropping  is  persevered  in,  which  it  often  i% 
the  pcadaciag  ifuality  dimioisbes,  until  tlie  return 
becomes  small  indeed.  l*bis  destructive  mode  was 
some  years  ago  amah  more  in  practice  tlmn  it  is 
now;  among  good  farmers  it  is  eRtirely  <looe  away. 
In  tbe  mountainous  districts,  wliere  no  otlier^grain 
is  sowed,  the  quality  is  inferior  as  well  as  the  quan* 
lity;  much  of  this  inferiority  is  owing  to  the  eti- 
mate,  which  prevents  the  ear  from  BlUi^;  for 
oftts,  bei^g  in  those  quirts  the  first  object,  are  pre- 
pared for  by  potatoes.  The  best  chance  in  such 
sitaations  to  obtaiu  a  tolerable  return  is,  by  sowing 
tbe  potaloe  oat;  provided  the  soil  is  jcich,  it  i^ 
seldom  too  Ugkt  for  it;  and  its  early  ripeness 
helps  to  counteract  tbe  defect  of  climate;  on 
the  Braid  river  near  the  mountains  tins  has  been  * 
fully  proved. 

I  shall  now  say  .a  few  words  on  the  cQk^)aratLve 
vahieof^be  three  J^iods  of  gvain  I  have  been  try- 
ing tof.  Wlie^t  eertakily^  w<mmw  k  4U/9ceeds,  i'rom 
m  sttpcKtor  prioe^  ^'^  better  thim  either  of  the 
\ ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  it  often  fails,  when 
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Ae  others  do  not.  Smut,  blight,  or  mildew,  and  a 
bad  harvest  often  make  great  inroads  on  the  &rmer't 
profits  on  this  grain,  when  barley  or  oats  escape 
from  hurt.  I  should  not  wish  to  say  any  thing 
to  discourage  the  cultivation  on  soils,  that  answer 
for  it,  but  to  caution  those,  who  may  be  carried 
away  by  the  ideas  of  superior  profit,  from  risking 
too  much,  where  there  Is  not  every  probability  of 
success,  nor  of  forcing  it  on  lands  better  adapted 
by  nature  for  barley  or  Ibr  oats.  The  high  price 
of  wheat  some  years  ago,  when  compared  with  the 
low  price  of  these,  was  sufficient  to  have  indem- 
nified the  grower  firom  a  Ipss  in  quantity ;  but  now 
there  is  a  grefit  alteration,  especially  in  the  price 
of  oats,  which,  in  consequence,  have  been  found, 
for  the  last  seven  years  at  least,  to  have  paid  as 
well,  if  not  better  than  any  other  crop ;  besides 
the  advantage  of  affording  a  support  to  tl^e  cattle 
of  the  farm.  Barley  is  also  liable  to  some 
drawbacks,  though  not  to  so  mimy  as  wheat ;  for 
it  will  answer  in  more  situations;  but  as  it,  like 
all  other  operations  of  the  farmer,  is  undertaken 
for  the  advantage  it  produces,  let  it  be  compared 
with  oats,  which  have  had  the  same  preparation, 
The  oats,  I  will  venture  to  say,  will  exceed  them 
io  much  in  weight,  as  to  mak^  pp  any  inferiority 
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diere  might  be  iu  llie  price,  which  of  late  has  been 
very  3inalL 


Markets  for  Grairu 

Boyen  from  Belfast  are  employed  in  many  parts 
of  the  county '  for  the  purchase  of  grain,  espott^r 
ally  where  it  can  he  stored  within  reach  of  water* 
carriage,  which  is  the  case  with  all  the  district  I 
baTO  mentioned  as  productive  of  wheat  These 
buyers  take  it  off  the  farmer's  hands,  and  send  it, 
9s  opportunity  offers,  by  the  canal,  to  their  em* 
ployers  in  Bel&st  The  different  flour-mills  afford 
Tery  convenient  resources  to  the  farmer ;  indeed, 
these,  and  the  persons  commissioned  to  buy,  are 
th^  only  methods  now  in  use  for  the  selling  of 
wh^at,  which  is  never  exposed  in  the  public  mar- 
iLets,  as  it  formerly  was.  Barley  is  bought  for 
malting  by  the  brewers,  who  follow  both  occupa- 
tions. Little  of  this  grain  is  now  used  in  the  dis- 
tilleries ;  the  barley  of  die  northern  coast,  how- 
ever, must  be  ei^cepted,  which  is  purchased  by 
the  people  of  Enishowen.  For  oats,  or  for  the  meal 
4hat  is  made  of  them,  there  is  a  ready  sale  in 
fhis  populous  country,  either  at  the  farmer's  own 
(topr,  or  in  the  towns  Mnd  -villages  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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boiurbood.  Tbe  iemmnd,  for  this  grain  is  Ukewiie 
great  in  Belfast,  both  for  its  own  consumption, 
and  for  exportation.  But  tbe  most  celebrated  mar- 
ket for  superior  seed  oats,  is  tbe  town  of  Lisbnrn, 
wbicb  being  witbin  reach  of  tbe  farmers  of  Bal- 
lindeny,  Soldierstown,  &c.  where  the  finest  kinds 
am  piodnced,  and  where  tb^  ^t  cleaned  an  the 
haat  vaaoner,  has  long  estebUsbed  mich  a  character, 
n  to  indaoe  distant  fkrmcm  to  resort  to  it  for 
^bugie  of  seed)  a  matter  ^^ertainly  of  great  im* 
pcae^smce  (when  done  with  jud^aateut)  to  tbe  fu- 
Air^  CN>p«    As  a^  matter  both  of  ntiitty  and  trort- 
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4  T4klc  qf  the  futmtitiet  qf  Mtaf  lAicda^Jmn 
OvU  ^  d^krettt  meigku  p^  MM. 

Winchester  bushel  of  cats.  Weight  rf  m^t. 

Weighing  42  lb.  Jverdupots^  produced  25  lb.  2  o%. 
41  . 

40 

39  - 

38  -  - 

37  -  -  - 

36  .  -  • 

35 

34  -  -  . 

S3 

32  • 

3Q  .  -  - 

This  was  aseertmined  by  experimenu  of  a  gen« 
tleman  in  Aberdeenshire : — his  account  went  so  low 
as  a  bushel  of  oats,  weighing  16/^.  producing 
€lb.  \Soz..  The  oats  are  supposed  to  be  weighed 
IB  March,  when  they,  are  dry*. 

From 

*  I  Mm  indtlited  Co  tke  Hot.  Or.  Tmil  Ibr  tW  above  Table.     - 
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From  this  Table  it  is  plain,  that  a  bushel  of 
oats,  weighing  42/6.  is  worth  more  than  three  sbiU 
lings,  when  the  same  ilieastire  weighing  30 ft.  is 
only  worth  two,  which  is  a  plain  proof,  that  the 
only  just  criterion  of  the  value  of  grain  is  iu 
weighu 

Peas. 

I  have  not  met  with  them  as  a  field  crop,  but, 
on  lands,  adapted  to  their  growth,  no  better  prepa- 
ration for  grain  can  be  given }  they  shade,  clean, 
and  enrich  the  ground,  where  they  succeed; 
a  light  soil  is  favourable  to  them,  and  on  such, 
good  wheat  often  follows^ 

Beans. 
Have   been    long   cultivated  in  Jsknd  Magee^ 
and    in    the    parish    of    Cairncastle,    which    lies 
between   Lame  and   Glenarm;    the  soil    is   well 
calculated  for  them,  being  deep  and  strong;  but 
they  are  sown  broadcast,  instead  of  being  drilled  ; 
notwithstanding,  the  crops  are  very  large,  upwards 
of  70  bushels  the  Irish  acre  ;  they  are  of  the  small 
white  kind,  and  take  about  8  bushels  of  seed.     If 
the  bean  culture  was  introduced  generally,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  roost  beneficial  changes,  tliat  could 
be  made ;  for,  a  drilled  crop  of  beans  would  en* 
lirely  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  plain  fallow.     In 
the  parish  of  Killead  this  substitutibn  would   be 
excellent;  for,  every  tiling  there  is  fitting  for  it. 
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Tk«  drilled  dtflture  of  j^ta^ogs  it  so  totnmon,  that 
iliittsd  Vo&Dti  would  come  most  easy ;  and  the  soil 
H  what  voald  be  choAsn  in  auy  ^it  of  the  world 
tot  tbtti%  being  strong  and  deep,  and  with  a  clay 
b^ltott.     in  ^sddJtion  to  this  it  may  be  observed^ 
dttiC  tiie  gmund  oagbt  to  be  {toughed  in  autumn, 
^hieb  hi  Sk  wei  eoamry  h  an  advantage,-  aed  dib- 
Med  er  ihriUed  in  very  eady  i  whioh  eftn  be  done 
^itfebout  bringing  borses  an  (he  gronad^  whioh  ought 
to  be  pret^km^  manared,  if  ibe  mtentidn  is  to 
^oif  arbeat  a&er  them^  fat  wbieh  they  are  a  oioat 
l»eelle&t  preparation^  prorided  they  laK?e  cnlti^ 
vsiiodi  wbil^  tbey  are  growing,  to  elean  and  foeU 
lew  the  soil^  the  advantage  of  wbioh  need  not 
Ito  dweb'  «ipdn^  to  reoommend  it  to-  thOs^,  who 
jHre  ^etfsible  of  tbe  benefit  of  tbia  Mode  ft&tA  h^V- 
teg  sotoessftilly  practised  il  on  poutoes.    To  farM- 
iStSy  who  fute  in  tbi0  liabit  of  making  £sllow^  ^vety 
pAVf  beans  w^uld  be  e  ^somplete  gain ;  tbe  W4>tk 
would  be  litcla  tnore  Iban  tbe  fallow  is,  and  a^ 
edditientd  crop  would    be  the   result,'   by  wbidi 
«)teeHenft  food  would  be  aeqtiired,  as  a  substilbte 
|t>r  oata,  <ri  aneiiher  article  fdr  the  market.     Be^tis 
being  a  restorer  of  the  gtt>und,  aa  a  leguminous 
plant,  with  a*  strong  tap  root,  may  be  sowed  after 
any  kbid  of  grain ;  and  otie  of  tbe  most  profitable 
2  n  branches 
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Flat. 

The  different  kinds  of  flax-seed  sown  in  tlii» 
county,  are  tlie  Dutch,  the  American,  and  of 
late  the  Biga.  The  Dutch  seed  is  supposed  to  be 
the  produce  of  the  Riga  seed  raised  in  the  Ne- 
therlands; whether  that  is  true  or  not,  the  cha^ 
racters  of  the  seeds  a^  imported  here  arc  very  dif- 
ferent ;  for,  though  they  approach  nearer  each  other 
in  colour  than  tiie  American  seed  does  to  either, 
the  size  and  shape  are  very  different;  the  Dutch 
being  broad  and  flat,  and  dull  coloured,  whilst  the 
other  is  of  a  brighter  colour,  and  plumper  appear- 
ance. The  American  seed  is  in  colour  lighter 
than  either,  and  smoother  in  the  skin.  The  Dutch 
seed  is  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  others,  from 
its  supposed  superior  produce.  The  Biga  is  more 
esteemed  than  it  was,  but  the  American  seed  is 
the  most  generally  used.  The  annual  average  im- 
portation of  flax-seed  into  Belfast  is  5,000  hogs- 
beads  of  about  seven  bushels  each ;  but  there  is 
more  imported  every  year  than  is  sufficient  for  the 
consumption,  which  has  been  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, as  it  assisted  in  supplying  us  during  the 
interruption  of  intercourse  with  America.  If  flax- 
seed is  well  saved,  and  carefully  stored,  it  will  keep 
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for  sereral  yciir»*.  Riga  a  seed,  tliat  had  been  im- 
ported in  1807,  grew,  and  had  an  excellent  crop 
in  1810.  The  time  of  sowing  is  as  early  as  the 
spring  season  will  pern^it ;  and,  the  sooner  the  seed 
is  conpunitlted  IQ  the  grpund,  provided  it  is  in  good 
order,  the  better,  and  the  texture  the  stronger 
and  firmer.  April  is  the  usual  time  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  county ;  in  the  middle  and  northern 
parts,  some  weeks  later ;  but  even  there  it  is  ear- 
lier than  it  was. 

There  is  a  great  change  in  opinion,  respecting 
the  preparation  necessary  for  flax ;  a  potatoe  fallow 
was  thought  to  be  the  only  certain  mode ;  now  it 
it  is  known,  that  it  will  succeed  on  lea  ground,  ox 
OQ  stubbles  that  have  been  carefully  tilled.  Flai^ 
acts  as  a  fallow  crop ;  it  b  tap-rooted,  and  feeds 
far  below  the  sqrf^ce,  so  that  it  is  a  good  prepa* 
ration  fof  grain.  When  it  is  sown  after  potatoes^ 
a  stndce  of  the  harrow  is  given  before  sowing ;  one 
^roke  13  sufficient  to  cover  it.  If  it  is  sown  on 
^und,  that  b^s  been  prepared  by  ploughing  for  it^ 
the  ground  is  well  harrowed,  before  the  seed  is  put 
on  it,  th^n  covered  as  before.  The  greatest  quan- 
tities of  flax,  I  believe,  have  been  produced  after 

potatoes, 

*  I  flowed  flax-fld0d  coaC^twdly  fire  yeart  old ;    the  crop  vm 
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potatoes ;  but  land^  that  is  not  fit  to  be  sown  with 
grain,  will  yield  a  good  return  under  the  former. 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated on  a  large  scale,  is*  about  three  and  a  half 
bushels  to  the  Irish  acre ;  where  only  a  small  por- 
tion, generally  thicker,  with  the  idea  of  having 
finer  fiax.;  when  three  or  four  inches  long,  it  is 
most  carefully  weeded,  if  it  requires  it ;  and  after 
weeding  ther^  is  a  quick  progression  in  the  growth. 

The  time  of  pulling  flax  depends  on  many  cir- 
cumstances; if  it  is  required  for  spinning  fine,  it 
is  pulled  not  long  after  the  flower  falls ;  if  it  is 
beaten  down  by  rain,  so  that  it  cannot  stand  erect 
again,  it  must  also  be  soon  pulled  to  prevent  it  from 
rotting ;  but,  if  it  is  to  stand  for  seed,  the  stalks 
must  be  fully  ripe,  and  the  heads  well  filled.  Doc- 
tor StcphcRson^s  opinion  is  well  founded,  that  the 
different  growths  ought  to  be  pulled  and  kept  se- 
parately, and  appropriated  to  different  purposes; 
for,  the  qualities  being  so  very  distinct,  they  will 
not  work  to  advantage  together.  The  next  step 
in  the  management  of  the  flax  crop,  is  the  water- 
ing it ;  this  is  a  very  critical  process,  and  requires 
great  skill  to  be  properly  ex^uted,  and  to  find 
the  proper  time,  when  by  taking  it  out  of  water  the 
fermentation  must  be  stopped. 

Waters  of  difierent  natures  operate  quicker  or 
slower,  as  the  warmth  or  cold  of  the  weather  has 
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tbe  same  effect.    From  want  of  certainty  in  being 
able  to  distinguish  the  exact  time  of  steeping,  nrnch 
injury  is  often  incurred.     Dr.  Stephenson  recom^ 
mends  ponds  to  be  sunk  in  clay,  four  feet  deep,  six 
wide,  and  long  according  to  the  quantity  of  flax 
to  be  watered ;  if  tbe  soil  is  not  day,  to  have  the 
pits  lined  with  it,  and  so  situated  that  a  stream  of 
pure  water  may  be  turned  into  them.    These  ponds 
should  not  be  placed  under  the  shade  of  tree^, 
which  cause  a  variation  in  the  temperature,    nor 
whose  leaves  are  astringent ;  for  they  may  discolour 
the  flax.     When  the  bark  separates  from  tbe  bod}', 
which  is  known  by  rubbing  it  between  the  fingers, 
then  the  process  seems  to  be  finished.     For  grass- 
ing, the  next  thing  to  be  done,  meadows  are  gene- 
rally chosen,  for  one  reason  it  would  appear,  that 
they  are  free  from  cattle ;  but,  if  they  are  rich  and 
quick  of  growth,  and  wet  weather  comes  on,  there 
is  a  chance  of  rotting  the  flax,  before  it  is  suflBci- 
cntly  grassed ;  turning  is  the  only  remedy.   Dry  lea 
land  is  supposed  to  be  the  best,  as  the  grass  there 
does  not  spring  so  rapidly.     When  the  flax  is  a 
sufficient  time  en  the  grass,   which  is  found  by  the 
manner  of  its  breaking  and  by  the  feel,  it  is  dried, 
and  put  up  until   convenience  offiers  to  have   it 
broken,  either  at  home,  previous  to  its  going  to  the 
mill,  or  at  the  mill,  where  this  work,  called  rolling, 
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can  be  done.  When  thte  i&  p^fditned,  it  is  scutched,  , 
ami  then  i$  ready  fbf  the  ha^klle.     Here,  unless 
ifce  seed  is  saved,  the  fermet^s  kbOiir  with  it  ceases ; 
it  thett  becomes  a  matter  of  manufacture  and  of 
commeire. 

Wheti  flax  k  hitended  to  stand  for  seed,  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  and  management  ai^ 
the  same,  as  ahready  detailed,  until  the  time  of 
polIing^;  for  that,  which  stands  for  seed,  must  be 
(onger  ort  the  grouird  tb  allovv  the  heads  to  fill. 
Whert  the  puiKirg  is  aecotfiplished,  it  is  put  id 
stooks,  where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  different 
periods,  according  to  tire  manner,  in  which  the  seed 
is  to  be  disposed  of ;  if  that  is  to  be  saved  by  rip- 
pling, which  h  performed  by  drawing  the  flax 
through  a  ro>^  of  spikes  fixed  in  a  plank,  it  i^  not 
required  to  st^nd  so  long  as  when  it  is  to  be  put 
into  a  stack,  bdcause  part  of  the  drying  is  done 
by  spreading  il,  after  the  rippling,  on  cloths  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air ;  but^  when  the  stacking  of 
it  is  intended,  it  must  stand  in  the  field  lohg  enough 
to  be  so  weH  saved,  that  no  danger  of  heating  may 
ensue.  If'  the  sides  of  tlie  sheaves  are  often  turned, 
it  will  promote  the  speedy  drying.  When  this  ob* 
ject  is  attained,  it  must  be  put  on  a  hovel  to  protect 
it  fVom  vermirt,  who  are  very  fond  of  itj  there  it 
may  stand  until  ttie  seed  is  waiitedi^  when  it  may 
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^  keMeii  oitfL  wkk'flaoisL  Those,  ikbo  onkirate  Abx. 
fi>r  aeed^  tmj.  Iw  reokonel  iA^boml  tosecfific^ 
the  ftcsfir ;.  but- 1  ha^e. seen.  iafllaocfSy  whece^  Che 
IbAniaft.taDeettaili;  it  was  iiotwati»»d  tatlknusnal 
way ;  it  waa  spread^  ia  the  &t9^  ii)^aoee^  on  the 
gCBfliy  ^enei  itt  w«»  oeoessaiy  to  aifauv  itiitq  temain 
wi^iMgef  thfio,  i£  it  hsA  uAdorgon^:  khttt  pix>ees&;[ 
kU%  tba  «ff<^t  was  [ifoduce:o£  «  superior  strengdL* 
arid  fineness^  awt  considtemMb  in  qi^aolilgr. 

The  following  paper  published  d«ioDg.tlie  Ame^^ 
9pa9ir  vra^  ^4>Qn  ^^l^sti  sa^tthad  of'  culdj^og  ilait 
fiv  f«d^  wa#  fi^tQwbfid  tio;  in«  by  ft&.  W^ing  of 
^»Wwftel4>  ^^  is  worthy  of  preaervatitw,  espe- 
^If ^  ^  tli^ese  ^199%.  that  ihrea^o  intcutrtiptioiv  to 

Jm  iSffi»timijmkikmltQ'rmse*FlaT.anA  save  the-seed. 

^  Rtou^g^  your  lan^  it  possible^  before  Chrbttna^^ 
diatfooowtha  betber;  let  it  Ke  open  till  Febrtiar]^ 
ibiM  haffKiw  itan^  plough  it  ag^  ;  tef  it  lie  so^to 
ttiO'titne  a^  sowing,  then  harrow^  it  again  ;  pick  off 
tit  stones',  elodft^  scntck-grass  and'  weeds;-  then 
roll  it,  and,  if  you  have  not  a  roller,  th^  back'  of 
a  barrow  may-  do;  ^en.  plougb  ha  third  time. 
Three  jdoughiogs  are  absolutely  necessary^;  the 
first  turns  dowft  weeds,  the  second!  turns  tiiem  up, 
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and  the  third  sinks  them  again,  besides  pulfetiaiiig 
the  ground,  and  bringing  it  to  proper  ttltb. 

The  next  process  is  to  dig  one  spade  braadlb  in 
each  furrow,  leaving  the  mould  in  the  same  place, 
dug  very  fine ;  then  harrow  it  carefully. 

Next,  the  seed  in  apron,  one  handful  of  which 
is  to  be  sown  at  6  or  eight  oasts,  begmning  at 
the  left  side  and  ending  at  the  right;  what  faUs 
in  the  furrows,  or  mould  for  covering,  will  b» 
covered  in  the  shoveling. 

When  the  seed  is  sown,  cover  it  from  one  to 
two  inches  <leep  with  the  mould,  that  is  dug  in 
the  furrow;  the  lighter  the  soil  is,  it  should  Vl^ 
covered  the  deeper ;  when  covered,  get  back  the 
stones  ^nd  clods  into  the  furrows  with  i^  bitck  cf 
a  rake. 

Never  roll  it  when  covered  i  the  horses  or  mens 
feet  would  tliereby,  in  drawing  the  rdler,  put  mucl^ 
pf  the  seed  gut  of  its  pliM:e,  atid  cau^  unequal 
growth ;  alsQ  every  s^ne  or  plod,  trpd  oOf  would 
sink  the  seed  below  its  level,  and  fdpo  br^ak  4ow0^ 
the  sides  pf  the  ridges,  Alwfiys  sow  on  the  dftjr 
of  last  h^rrpwiqg,  and  plough  in  two  or  thre^ 
d$^ys  before. 

RIany  arethe  advantages  of  trenching. 

1st,  All  sound  seed  sown  this  way  will  yrow. 

2d,  TliW^  witi  be  no  nfter-growtb. 

3d,  The 
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3d,  The  stalk  wUl  be  hewter  one  length  and 
thkknesty  ooosequendy  wHl  water  alike,  and  not 
go  down  in  dreinng. 

4cli,  Being  totally  ooTei«d,  birds  cannot  get  at 
tbeseed. 

5th,  The  flax  will  not  be  apt  to  lodge,  its  mots 
fceiag  deeper  fixed, 

6di,  The  fonow  is  a  lane  for  the  air,  so  neces«- 
•ary  for  the  vegetatioft,  salubrity,  and  maturation 
of  vegetables. 

tth,  The  fofffowv  aro  dimins  in  ^^ret  lands,  and 
abo  in  dry,  in  times  of  heavy  rain,  witfaoat  the 
least  incoBvenience^ 

8th,  In  driest  weather,  and  in  driest  land,  you 
need  ttot  wait  for  the  ajqpearance  of  rain ;  for,  if 
properly  eorered,  it  will  vegetate  as  soon  in  dry 
aa  in  moist  weather. 

9th,  Yott  may  sow  eaiiier  in  this  way  than  in 
diat  GonmaK>nly  practised;  for,  the  trenches  will 
cany  off  the  great  foils  of  rain  or  snow,  which 
nny  happen,  and  so  often  destroy  flax  sown  in 
the  cefninon  way% 

For  the  above  reasons  it  may  be  affirmed^  that, 
if  tfiis  country  can  hope  to  sow  itaown  flax-seed, 
it  may  be  expected  from  trenching,  as  in  this  way 
me  AM  have  flax,  earlier  in  the  summer,  and  more 
evenly  ripe ;  and  it  is  diought,  should  this  method 
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be  gea^c^Uy  ^ru^s^lmA,  Iretead  ^moiili  k)x}iak\lj 
jraise  many  tboiwoAd  povmb,  wBtinb  «K»re  ^  ^finGIt^ 
seed  than  in  the  cooimon  way;  «ad  timt  <fyam  d^. 
^ame  quax^ity  of  lanfl  «nd  J^s^  i«edy  «t  feast  i^e- 
fourtb,  which  would  J^  an  annual  saving  of -^ 
diao  20»opO/.  ^dipg  in  iseed  tt>  this  tem«^.^ 

N.  B.  By  ploughing  the  p6<ireist  iaadb 
times,  or  oft^oer,  ^lad  Veginmrig  «i«i^y  if  ipoaible, 
^a  year  before  sowingy  .you  mmjf*  e^ef^oct  veiy  Ig!pa4 
crops." 

Frodma.  Thi$  is  xuA  lo  be  4dKki  ffit>iD  the 
small  patches  usually  sdwn  afteripomtoes,  ibut  fcoia 
an  extended  culture;  in  ^at  oast,  intmiottf  td 
fifty  itooies  omy  rbe  about  a  «Mdia«.  aiieierlire 
reckoned  when  rougfay  «s  dieyK:oiitefton  the  teaik^ 
and  are  i6lb.  each :  ^b«ut  one-tiiird  of  /faacUedfftnc 
may  be  the  general  proportion  to  tke  roogb;  itbe 
remainder  is  caUed'tbw,  wkieh /is  of  infenor^qoality, 
fmd  is  ispuo  oQ^rser.  Of  ^kj6  there  imUTbettbtoot 
another  thirds  and  the  remainder  i» waited  b»cktngs 
of  tow;  tlUs  is  «piin  into  ifesy  ^Qajcsegfmmiilpoiit* 
large  wheel,  having  been  previoualyicanchri,  raodiis 
matuufactured  into  sadl^i{tg;««4'^^'ob«ap^febriidks, 
for  wliich  there  is  a'^reatdeaiaod^  so  <ibaia09tbing 
is  lost 

The  quanti^'Of  s^lid  rajscid -apon  an  ;dcte  loiagr 
be  .  «^a(ed  ]at  from   pi^  'to  >two  hogsheads ;  'Mr. 
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(ttuofly  q{  Tbireas$odi  bad  eleven  from  six  acres. 
The  SicUiiiD  fl^jc^seed  gready  exceeds  that,  biu 
ihe  jGla^  19  sboipt^  ^md  iaferiot  in  quality ;  neverthe^ 
lest  it  is  wor^  fUUiiding  to  for  the  siere  purpese 
^  crimbiog  for  oii ;  from  two  and  a  lialf  to  tbree 
^^^Vff^*  iniQt  bo  expected;  aiid  for  the  oil-miU 
it  is  ;prefei«Uf  to  «oy  otbor»  being  much  larger. 
FJUx  is  s«t;^6ct  to  a  disease  called  fifingi  Mrhicb 
afteo  mutatis  it  wban  near  ripe ;  it  appears  oo  tb^ 
stalk  li|^,a  f^ldew.  This  is  thought  by  some. per* 
soBb  to  be  a  rparalsibcal  plant,  wbicfa  by  its  fibres 
u^^ives  tbd  ^eistiife  of  the  bark.  A  gentleman  of 
gr^at  ws^arch  m  ihtae  subjects  dnrew  out  an 
idea^  that  it.  proceeded  horn  jdoe  gldbulos  of  dew, 
bdugsng  the  i^  oi  ihe  «n  to  a  foous,  and  thus 
Mtbg  like  a  bviteing  g^bus;  it  it  with  respect  to  fldn 
at  Ihe  miklevr  is  to  wheat ;  'riie  instant  it  is  perceived^ 
it  nast  be  pwHed.  Tfats  sobstsisce,  howsoever  it 
my  be  aoquind^  and  which  by  bleachers  is  called 
sptitf  adberesto  closely  to  the  rind,  that  is^  to  the 
imckiiig  powt  <tf  tke  ifkx,  as  to  have  eloded  all  the 
futuve  proceoset,  if  Biloimed  to  remain,  of  the  old 
mbde  of  bleacbiog.  JBut  tbene  are  two  modes  of 
rOmoving  it-l»efolne  iheYjHnning,  by  scraping  it  at 
the  tisne  of  hackling,  or  by  putting  the  flax  through 
aa  iastfufoedt^  daUed  a  dove,  now^  Itttte  y«eJ ;  this 
miebine  resembles,  as  Dr.  Stephenson  wett  ex- 
prc$ai#  it,  a  pair  of  curling  tongs  upon  a  large 
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ftcale^  only  that  the  cylindricat  part  is  6f  iroocl^ 
and  the  concave  of  iron.  I  shall  take  leave  to  give, 
on  this  important  subject  of  flax,  the  support  of 
but  staple  manufacture,  an  extract  of  Doctor  Ste^ 
phenson^s  account  of  the  meaufl  liied  to  have  i€ 
very  fine.  ^  The  seed  is  sown  on  old  lea  fkllowed, 
the  last  ploughing  immediately  before  sowing; 
double  the  usual  quantity  of  seed  is  allowed ;  when 
this  is  doae,  forked  stakes  ate  fixed  in  the  ground 
at  each  bordeir,  three  feet  distant;  twelve  inches 
above  the  surface,  a  pole  is  laid  across  the  ridge 
into  each  fork ;  brush-wood  or  rods  are  laid  across 
the  poles ;  these  support  the  plant,  and,  when  it 
springs  through  ^m,  prevent  it  from  fiilling ;  it  is 
pulled  soon  afier  the  flower  fidls,  before  the  stalks 
turn  yellow,  and  laid  on  brush-wood  to  dry.  When 
fpr  cambrick,  four  or  five  days  will  dry  it ;  if  for 
lace,  it  must  be  perfecdy  dry ;  when  the  bolls  are 
struck  off  it  is  tied  tn  beets,  or  bunches,  such  as 
a  man  can  gtasp  with  his  liands,  before  watering ; 
it  is  made  dp  in  bundles,  each  bundle  wrapped  in 
straw,  tied  in  the  middle  and  at  each  end.  Stakes 
with  hooks  are  driven  into  the  sides  of  the  pond| 
five  or  six  feet  asunder,  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  bundles  are  then  thrown  into  the 
water,  about  twelve  indies  from  each  other;  a  pole 
is  fixed  under  the  hooks  at  each  side,  along  eadh 
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buk;    the    bandies  mre  piesMd  down  by  poles 
aeioM  the  pond,  eadi  end  of  wbioh  it  under  the 
poles,  pandlel  to  the  sides.    Poles  and  bmsh-wood 
may  be  taken' from  any  kind  of  trees,  except  such 
«s  haie  astringent  baric.      The  intention  of  the 
fanner  in  these  operations,  i»  the  production  of  fine 
filamoits   witboat  stains;  he   tberefoce  causes  a 
•oiall  ttxma^  of  pure  water  to  pass  diraugh  the 
pond  4oriQg  4ie  time  of  steeping,    and    never 
^lUows  the  fiax  to  to^cii  ifae  sides  or  bottom  of  the 
pmidt**     It  cannot  be  expected,  thiit  in  this  way 
^quantity  of  flax  upon  a  given  portion  of  ground 
will  approach  to  that  cultivated  in  the  usual  mode; 
liut  here  ^uanfi^  is  not  the  otyect;  it  is  to  have 
s^  raw  niaterialy  upon  which  ingenui^  may  exeiv 
(ise  itself,  and  be  iu  some  degree  compensated.    I 
liave  aliwidy  meoMQued,  th$t  the  prpducein  hackled 
^1^  if  ^dMwt  one-third  of  the  whole  weight  ob- 
taiaed ;  taking  that,  timtfotOf  at  between  forty  and 
fi%  sumes^  fifteen  will  be  about  the  quanti^. ;  but 
ixf  this  very  fin^  flax  let  it  be  supposed  one-sixtl^ 
or  seven  and  a  half  stones;  and  this  manufactured 
into  yam,  suab  as  AoJie  M*Quilkn  of  Comber  makes^ 
whose  story  is  so  well  told  in  the  Belfast  Magazine 
of  March,   1S09,  of  64  hanks  in  the  pound,  and 
this  wove  into  cambrick,  or  made  into  lace ;  then 
49me  ^eperal  ide^  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of 
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in  the  year  1809,  very  greM  e^eniens^  n^ere 
made  to  mve  fl^x-seed^  and  ite  boilfitf  heki  out 
Cfiflainlir  gave  gr^at-  encouragement;  for^  tfie  quanr 
ti»)rr  that  received  hmmy  in  ihe^  whel^  kingdtohi^ 
was  eib,SS4  '  btisb^y  whtth  w^  dkidled  anliofig 
5lfi,0^  olaiin&nt# ;  of  thi»  Ae  province  of  Vlster 
alooe  iwacct  35,91^7'  bufsfa^Is^  of  iht  dfflfereAt 
coundet  in  Wlmfit^  Antrim  sa^^  tJieil^sti^iMlnt- 
tiijz,  bomty  beiagt  ekbmed  onfy  Amt  ?M  biishel^, 
Donegal  sared:  the  gpaatetf^  tike  tK)M«y  being  paid 
to.  it  fbr  8^:d9.  Iiv  adlkioii  t^  itiefit  qnantkiev  a 
fceat  dcafc  wa»  saved,  dmb  did  no«  aftiount  to  what 
intidedit  tft4Lp«eiBiin&;  buK)  ^rfftati  ptt>perdoil'AWt 
mm,  it  IB  iMpoislble^o^sa^;  batf  it  inky  have  been 
ooasidnrabie^  afifi^'liad  not  Ae  dfolinctloii  b^eninade 
ef  tivo  sUttinga  aadi  six  fasMe  a  busrheft  ag^nse  the 
rip(ded  seed^  •  muek  mal-e  i«0uiA  haffe-been-  dbne, 
faeoa^;^  fow  gaoapersi  o£  smattr  ^amiti^  of  fti^ 
conUL  a&rd  to  let  it  stand  unthretbed  tilt  spring; 
ihtj  diffioaltyi  alao  of  pioat^ctifi^  the  seed,  #hen^  not 
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fgpM»ted,  k  gmter,  ss  nothiog  but  the  bctt  coa* 
itnictad  sttnds  caa  keep  the  venmn  from  it. 

Of  tbe  differeDt  kinds  sown  for  seed,  the  Riga 
appears  to  baye  succeeded  the  best,  Ae  vetum  from 
it  beiag  folly  equal  to  the  original ;  and  its  return 
in  flax  is  not  inferior,  so  £sr  as  I  have  seen,  to  any 
odier  kind.  The  idea  of  Aax  degenerating  in  this 
country,  from  want  of  a  change  of  seed,  I  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  doubt,  as  there  are  instances 
of  tbe  same  person  nusing  his  own  without  change 
for  many  years ;  bat,  whilst  it  can  be  cheaply  ob* 
tained,  it  is  not  thoaght  a  sufficient  object  to  risk 
abe  injuring  of  the  flax.  In  extremity,  however,  we 
have  the  oomfort  to  know  that  it  can  be  done; 

Poiaioet. 

The  saige^  of  this  article  has  been  so  often 
treated  of,  an^d  ^  dtSerent  modes  of  management 
are  so  generally  ifnderstood,  that,  in  describing  the 
practice  of  t^  connty  pf  Antrim,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  off^  ipt^h  that  19  new.  When  ground  is 
to  be  rechppd  by  a  potatoe  crop,  whether  it  is 

r.^idblffm^  4*Mnd,  stpny  ground,  turf  bog,  or 
iptotu]d4ihat  has  ^en  und^  timber,  then  recourse 

^^is  h§i  to  die  qnule,  and  the  old  lazy-bed  way  is 

adopted;    of  spreadUng  the  manure  on  Uie  sur- 
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f«ee^  bjsing  tlie  ict9:bb  jli«jinantire)  ^k1.  odtamg 
botli  out  of  Ae:  Sunecrws.  oil  i^h:  ai<l^jr:«i4i,)i«b9fi 
die  poliioelb^  app^r  itr  loU^  gi^og:  ti.se«<Hi<l  to- 
veritig  out!  oR  the  dbmb  bvhwtfWi  TMii -^ecopd  c^- 
fering  ongUtr  not  to.be  gtstof  ilnui  thid  sbo^l^apr 
pewci  aninothor  tvia iir idnglli^  iM»i^ thiMigb  itt  (hi# 
sUte  of  groiHb  tht^  moulding  |«rQ»e$&  U  Q»are  tHr 
dlons^  Crouit,  tM  fear  of  ii^uring  ^  young  f^laats 
the  expeoao  of  time  i«toi|)t)y  r^lpa^d?  bjr  (be  pro» 
doce.  Tbe  advamtegl)  of  tlMi».  oiodo  of  cultiuif  i^i 
tkb  bHtifiiig  ^erfeftin;  dftioHptNMib  of  g90|H»4  info 
iimnediaie  profitv  ^'Mikk  in^  mo^  ocber  v0^y  imuld 
coquite  viufcb  thne^  boftre  «tiy  ittfmn  ^n\A  b»^ 
expected;  the  ^disidTalBtiiges^  'p^  addi^iooaJi 
labour,  and  a  comparatively  small  crop.  A  com- 
pound kind  of  cultui^  P^Hly  performed  by  the 
plough,  and  partly  by  the  spade,  is  likewise  in  use, 
Tb^j^Fouod  is  prepaorij  as  for  drilled  crop^,  .by  va- 
l^iouf^fdougbing^^d  i^frowmi^ ;  but  the  manure  is 
spread  on  .ridg^ft,;  and  ihe.^tat^ea  covered,  .as  they 
usQa4y  are  in  nhe  la^y^-bed  w^y^  oiit  of  the  furrovV9^ 
witl|  apade  aad-  abovi^  This  is  $,  very  |irpductive 
sfode  of  ctfUuroi^  a^d^  although  ttx^nsmues  mo|^ 
If^ouci  inanure,  and  seed,  it  is  t^il^j^t  tp  pa^*  for 
all).  e%peciaUy^  oa  kmd  that  has  b^p  long  ifsed  to 
dfiU.QulUH0;  as  the  spade^  by  gojiig  deepen,  raiae^ 
soA,.  tMi  is  n^MT^  to  cultivation,  extending  Us  be* 
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»^fr  «JW*  ^f»ly  ^  ^  ppt§»oa  i^r9p,   imt  tp  the 
iWOf  'flJiWW,  ^  grai»  4»ftlt  fftHopr.      ffftw  good 

atwt  ¥^<S»^  #rbipb  i'<eir  n^^v^  ji^ajr^  has  been  ^wi- 
iMd  lOrlbe  4/^1  !c«kiim  0/  jHMl>pea»  t^  soH  amt 
rqfaiOi  lihe  Mi«m$  it  foiMierly  c^#,  jwt  only  in 
ti^  ftnt  cn9p,  i)i«t  Id  thm»  itbti:  lam  sabsequeiU;  to 
H>;  #a4  ifapit  tbi^  ilefi<am€jr.^Ml^s  ef en  Ao  gnss ; 
ill  ^KmwqMPQ^  t«f  #lMb  1^  fMoan  ham  l>%d 
Il99«iiite  to  thif  iiiK)fed<^  iivbMi,  4)ir  bitinging  a  par* 
^m  fd  ^  fi^'^  ^  iikifi  mfM^i  h^  mnedied 
il^i^v%  «rfafiffei^r  Jit4i|M  been  .tried.  Bui  the  driU 
wUu«eieQ«Ue3  tbel«ra)ei^  10  tbe  unostexpeditioui 
vm9mmM  to  €isim^^  ii»  ^resioit  qu^ntiqr  of  po- 
tatoes iy)M  a^wqwnitMyof  mmukre.;  to  s^- 
atitHMs  #VB  i»k>i|gh  for  j(he  ap«^.;  imd  duiiog  ithe 
gi;c;afieat  y^ft  of  tbe  iiimgier  it  imparts  tbe  a^vaa- 
4ge  i9f  lilk^  to  ibe:gQ«iwt|Qg,crop;  approQching, 
un^QubM^  ^m>f  ^  tb^^  idea  of  pmieet  OAilture, 
^  eqaa^  it  ia  tl^HDiught,  feo  itlwit  of  ftoj'  otfeer 
^9m^9  f^V^  perfbrB9ed  m  tbe  nm$eviy  imumy 
cf  tbe  barony  of  M^^^ww,  wbece  it  .wasimt 
attcoopt^. 

Epr  pepr^fwig  libe  ^grfc  ^  tbe  ^pade  with  the 
i>lRWb,  ^jektwdiag  ajpeoies  of  giirdea  quttitc^ 
to  ^cUsf  we  inre  .iadebHed  to  tbe.«agafiity  aud  in- 
^(HiUtiy  f^f  Itir*  KuUotKy  M  ih^  tiine  a  young  farmer 
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in  Soldientown,  who  seeing  the  succeat  attendiog: 
it  in  small  pieces  in  garderts,  done  by  spade  aod 
sborel,  tried  it  in  the  field  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago.  His  example  was  followed  by  a  Mr. 
Hammond,  his  relation,  of  the  same  parish,  and 
soon  spread  amongst  the  neighbonring  formers; 
so  that  it  is  to  the  Hertford  estate  we  owe  Mm 
most  excellent  introduction.  The  quantities  of 
seed  and  produce  are  as  diflerent  as  the  modes  of 
cultivation ;  the  laxy-bed  requiring  the  most  seed^ 
and  producing  the  least  quantity ;  but  the  quality 
in  general  is  better,  as  they^are  firmer  and  drieK 
In  the  seed,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  sixe 
of  the  sets ;  if  taken  off  large  potatoes,  the  quao* 
tity  in  bulk  is  more^  though  the  seta  are  not  more 
numerous.  The  time  of  planUng  on  grass  is  March 
or  April ;  in  the  other  methods,  through  the  mpndi 
of  May ;  and  the  time  of  taking  them  out  of  the 
ground  depends  both  on  the  time  of  planting, 
on  the  season,  and  on  the  sort,  some  being  much  ' 
earlier  in  ripening  ^n  others.  They  are  now 
generally  put  up  in  heaps  in  the  fields,  until  they 
are  required  for  use,  or  that  thfiy  begin  to  growL 
If  the  heaps  are  smally  they  keep  well ;  but,  if 
large,  they  are  subject  to  heat  and  to  rot,  wfaodi 
are  botli,  and  often  too,  the  consequence  of  dig* 
ging  them  unripe.  .  Potatoes,  set  in  drills,  are  now 
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^{Memlly  taken  up  with  the  plough,  which  is  a 
VMMt  expedttiotts  and  ecohomical  practice.     The 
prodnoe  of   grass  land  is  not  Wge,    except  in 
fome  rtry  particolar  piece  of   ground;  probably 
ttom  two  to  three  hundred  bushels ;    iu  the  other 
modes  a  third  more.     But  the  ploughed  and  ridged 
ground  is  thought  to  have  the  most    There  are  so 
snany  kinds,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
them ;  eveiy  country  has  some  favourite ;  but,  for 
strong  soils,  the  black  poutoe  had  for  many  years 
the  preference,   thou|^  often  infected  with  the 
curl;  frfiich,  by  a  veiy  accurate  observer,  has  been 
attributed  to  a  natural  'defeay  in  the  species,  as  is 
observed  with  respect  to  fruit  trees,  whicli,  when 
tbey  come  to  their  staled  time,  never  can  b^  reco- 
vered by  any  art,  and,  though  thiey  will  seem  to 
levive  and  flourish  for  a  year  or  two,    are  still 
bastening  to  their  final  period.    This  was  observed 
so  be  the  case  with  a  white  pbtatoe  much  in  use 
•boat  lUuty  years  ago,  called  die  London  Lady, 
which  is  now  completely  gone ;— ruew  varieties, 
however,  are  still  ariring  to  supply  the  place  of 
tbose,  that  perish.    It  has  also  been  observed,  with 
jvspect  to  this  disease,  that,  if  the  crop  of  one 
year  is  MmarkaMy  luxuriant,   the  following  year 
abounds  with  curled  stalks. 
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There  is  ooe  more  &ct  proper  t9  be  stated 
ibis  subject;  that^  io  diaaging  tbe  aeed  from  bug^ 
tQ  other  soils,  it  4oes  not  so  often  occih?,  0nd  ikif 
practice  qf  England  coo6nns  iliig.  In  StaSim^ 
flire  there  is  a  constant  interooone  hetwten  tbe 
lowlands  afid  moors  #or  dbange  of  scCdi  vtuoii 
they  redcon  to  bave  the  miAed-foT  ttSka,  in  prt^ 
ventijig  ibe  curl. 

Cnfs  $mt  gmer^lfy  t^dtwated. 

Tlie  neij;bboi3rhood  of  Usborfi  hasbeea  Ipn^  i^ 
possession  of  a  vety  pfoductive  branqjp  of  ^Hilt- 
vatton^  in  raising  cabbage  plants  of  di&rent  Jwda 
for  market;  these,  as  weiX  as  kail  plants,  are 
50wn  as  a  crop  by  tbe  farmers  in  tbe  neigbbm^* 
hood^  and  r^Mailed  by  ^h^m  in  tbe  ni^rkots  and  ftt 
home ;  or  they  -are  sold,  wholasate;,  to  tbo^  w^p 
Aiake  it  their  business  to  c^xry  (hcnn  to  iiiie  p^mt 
and  distant  to^ms  on  <t;he  market  day^  m  all  ilbe 
counties  adjoining,  ^ifxen^a  •the  distance  of  -forisy^ 
•xniles.  In  dry  iveather  they  are  cadreAjiUy  lesmeredy 
to  prevent  thepi  from  j^oixigiiritheE^d;  and,  beiog 
tied  Jn  bundlea  of  one  hniidtMid  eaoli,  rthey  vetll 
keep  fresh  many  days,  and  are  diwgbt  Aot  tp  Jbe 
the  worse  for  being  out  of  |th0  f  rouml  €»r  tthe 
space  of  a  week,  taking  readily  with  it,  when  they 
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ttty  pranded  tbey  are  pot  bendied  diining.  <to 
tarrtiige.  Tbne  are  Mo  ^«aion9  ^for  somng  tbe^ 
floids  of  oabbage^  ikoae^  trhiqb  ajpe  tp  Mnll  tikti 
mtitetf  witb  llle  intotiw*.  ot  heliag  planted  ««k| 
ted]^  ia  Apritig^  jttual  be  soini  about  tba  mddle  oC 
Jidy.at  dbe  latest;  ftuv  if  they  b^w  ftot  streogtb  9/f 
raaieiMl  fen^  tbisy  ^anoot  tesm  tbe  rigpur  of  tbft 
mnter.  BUT  to  tbdae^  wbicb  are  to  be  pUnt^ 
befdre  %«iataf,  mih  the  ialetiiion  el  cottdag  intK^ 
vae  ^eqr  eedy  ia  ^ring^  a  mootb  more  fhould  be 
giveny  maUing^  the  seed-time  Jhim  i  fofc»  though  ai 
fcw  witt  run  upy.  that  loss  is  eOoapeUsated  1^  .tli0 
eigoir  of  thoae  tiiai.flicaEiaiSi 

ttpmig  ii.^be  otiier  nisBum  Am  tfaoie  aaeds^  toi 
aMiifer  far  the  smwDer  plaming.  The  pmpaMlaoor 
fev  titit  Arst  enop  is  ofim  ptaiu  fallow;  for^  potato^ 
IbllMr  ii  ftcMe A  veady  in  tiiue^  uoksa  the  groaod 
is  particulaHy  fauourMe^'ae  well  as  the  weather^ 
tirget  tbe*  fifst  cmp  oot ;  wbta  tbia  can  be  dotte, 
ti» profit  iS'givait^  bonig ihree  ocops  in  tMro  yean^ 
Itvpcaalees,  fibd,  cablaf;e.  plants,  which  ere  off 
ilL  time  fur  Si,  badey.  WboaJibese  aeed$  are  put 
on  fiiloar^  it.  ia  manured  eillier  wilh,  lime  and  soit^ 
iiiixed^  or  with  weU-aotted  dubg,  wbioh  is  belter' ^ 
tbe  land  ia  gently  stuted  with  the  plough ;  then  It  ia 
litonsQiwed,  and. ibe  seed  ia  sows;  another  sl^bt. 
iiarrowing  is  givee^  and  the  furrows  are  shovelled^ 
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Wluit  ii  sown  in  spriog  generally  follows  potatoes. 
The  qnnnd^  of  teed,  about  twenty  pounds  to 
the  Irish  acre^  the  price  ffom  6s.  to  Ss.  per 
pound;  it  is  all  imported  fix>m  England.  The 
cabbage  most  in  demand  is  the  Early  York»  called 
hem  the  Pomfiret;  the  Sugar-loaf  succeeds  that; 
and  for  winter  use  the  Savoy  and  Dutch  cabbages ; 
also  the  red  cabbage  for  pickling.  The  price  of 
an  acre  of  cabbage  plants  is  sometimes  so  high  as 
thirty  guineas ;  when  provisions  are  dear,  the  price 
is  enhanced,  as  they  are  the  first  vegetable  for  use 
in  spring.  The  Scotch  kail  is  in  very  general 
use,  both  as  a  garden  vegecable,  and  as  food  for 
milch  cows  in  winter,  which  makes  a  great  demand 
for  the  plants ;  but,  the  seed  being  saved  at  home,, 
the  price  is  lower ;  for  when  the  other  kinds  are 
sold  for  6i.  or  Sd.  per  hundred,  these  are  not  more 
than  one-half,  or  one-third  of  that  sum. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfost  there  are 
many  cultivators  of  these  vegetaUes,  though  not 
on  a  very  eiteusive  scale,  both  for  that  market, 
and  for  home  consumption.  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
JennymouDt,  informs  me,  that  be  has  not  found 
any  thing  more  productive  of  milk  and  butter  of 
the  best  qualities.  Nothing  can  afford  a  finer  food 
for  ewes  and  lambs,  than  the  sprouu  of  a  field  of 
hail,  long  before  grass  is  ready  for  them. 
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Turnips. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1776,  this  valuable  root 
Was  cultivated  at  Shane's  Castle.  Mr.Young  mentions 
the  delight  he  felt  at  seeing  four  hoers  at  work 
there  in  the  month  of  August,  in  that  year.  But  it 
does  not  appear,  that  this  laudable  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  farmers  in  that  country,  nor  that  the 
gentlemen  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject 
until  the  beginning  of  this  century.  But  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  list,  which  is  subjoined  to  this, 
how  widely  it  is  spreading  over  the  county.  In 
time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  fanners  will  follow 
the  example,  though  in  these  things  they  are  not 
prone  to  iu  But  this  perversity  is  not  confined  to 
Ireland,  as  the  following  anecdote,  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
will  shew.  A  Mr.  Pringle,  who  had  retired  from 
the  army,  first  introduced  the  drill  culture  of  tur* 
nips  on  the  best  system  into  Northumberland, 
where  the  former  mode  was  execrable.  He  was 
ridiculed  by  the  farmers,  not  one  of  whom  followed 
his  steps,  though  they  saw  the  superiority  to  their 
own  in  the  next  field.  But,  when  Mr.  William 
Dawson,  a  professed  farmer,  adopted  the  same 
method  as  Mr.  Pringle  had  done,  being  convinced 
of  the  advantage  of  the  drilled  over  every  other 
2  E  species 
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species  of  cultivation  hitherto  given,  from  his 
practice  the  whole  country  came  into  it,  not  ex- 
cepting the  farmers,  who  before  would  not  con- 
descend to  improve  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Pringle.  To  this  country  just  mentioned,  or  to 
Cumberland,  we  are  indebted  in  a  great  degree  for 
the  drill  culture  of  thia  root,  which  was  introduced 
into  the  northern  counties  by  a  steward  of  the  bi- 
shop of  Dromore,  whose  name  is  Mathew  Gaskin, 
a  native  of  that  part  of  England ;  to  this  county 
in  particular  it  is  most  admirably  fitted ;  for  the 
moisture  of  our  climate  is  such,  that,  unless  they 
were  by  drills  raised  above  the  surface,  their  roots 
might  be  injured  long  before  they  came  to  their 
growth,  by  which,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
they  would  be  inferior  to  what  they  now  are.  In 
addition  to  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  step 
from  drilled  potatoes  to  any  other  drilled  crop  is 
very  easy,  and  much  more  likely  to  be  followed 
here,  tlian  sowing  broad-cast,  and  band-hoeing, 
which  is  a  difficult  operation  to  learn.  The  usual 
preparation  for  turnips,  is  to  break  op  the  ground 
as  soon  after  harvest  as  it  is  convenient,  laying  it 
in  broad  ridges;  in  this  state  it  continues  until 
the  most  necessary  operations  of  the  spring  allow 
of  a  second  ploughing  and  harrowing ;  after  this, 
unless  the  soil  is  very  altiff  or  very  dirty,  the  drilb 
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are  made  at  abont  two  aad  a  half  feet  distance ; 
the  dong  w  tlien  pat  in,  in  such  qnantities  as  the 
ground  requires ;  tb#  drills  are  scarcely  as  deep 
as  those  for  potatoes,  that  the  turnips  may  grow 
the  higher,  for  the  reason  above  staled ;  then  the 
dung  is  cafefuUy  covered,  and  if  there  has  bee^ 
run,  or  that  it  is  likely  soon  to  be,  the  seed  is  de- 
posited from  a  drill  barrow,  and  with  a  light  roller 
pressed  into  the  groMod;  after  this,  when  the  plants 
arrive  at  .a  proper  side,  they  are  either  thipned 
by  hand,  or  with  a  hoe,  all  the  weeds  being  at  the 
saoe  tinM^  taken  out.  One  or  two  plougbings  are 
afterwards  given  to  die  interval,  as  ihey  are  r^- 
(|uired.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  respect* 
iag  tlie  dislana^  to  be  left  between  the  plants  in 
the  rows ;  matiy  persons  preferring  a  greater  nutn* 
ber  ef  small  rooiss  to  a  l^s^es*  number  of  large  oaes, 
thinking  the  soMitl  roots  n>ore  close  than  the  large, 
aild  not  so  lieMer  fi'om  tliat  cireumstunce,  K>  in^o- 
rie9  from  the  weather.  The  kinds  most  in  use  ai^ 
the  Globe  Turnif^  for  the  first  of  the  season,  ami 
•the  Rut4  Ba^a,r  or  Swedish  ^irnip,  for  the  spring. 
Issmense  crops  of  both  are  rai9ed^  when  they  are 
sown  in  pmper  UQ\e^  and  well  managed..  The 
Globe  does  weJi,  if  sown  in  the  middle  or  iaUer  etid 
of  June ;  but  the  loiter,  to  make  a  fujl  crop,  must 
.be  sown  at  least  a  month  sooner,  as  it  is  longer 
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before  it  establishea  itself  in  the  ground,  being 
in  J  its  first  period  a  slow  grower.  Most  of  the 
turnips  raised  are  applied  to  feeding  cattl^ 
for  the  spring  markets,  wbicb  are  in  every  good 
town  well  supplied  with  beef  at  that  season ;  but 
I  must  say,  that  the  supply  of  meat,  produced  by 
this  culture,  is  mostly  from  gentlemen's  demesnes ; 
the  farmers  feed  tbeiis  in  a  difierent  manner. — 
From  the  attention,  that  some  gentlemen  have  paid 
to  ascertain  the  weight  of  an  acre,  by  carefully 
weighing  portions  taken  fiiirly  from  various  parts 
of  their  turnip  fields,  I  can  say  that  the  produce 
is  often  from  forty  to  fifty  ton^  per  Irish  acre — ^ 
very  great  yield  indeed,  but  not  uncommon.  Re- 
specting the  number  of  beasts  one  acre  will  sup- 
^rt,  that  very  much  depends  upoq  their  size,  and 
the  quantity  of  other  food.  On  this,  however,  the 
goodness  of  the  flesh  very  much  depends,  ^8  well  as 
th^  consumption  of  the  turnips.  One  gentleman,  who 
is  reckoned  to  send  the  best  beef  to  Belfast,  gives 
turnips  four  times  in  the  day,  and  bay  five  times. 
Of  tfirnips  he  does  not  allow  much  mqre  than  three 
quarters  of  a  cwt.;  therefore  the  flesh  of  his  cattle 
is  much  firmer,  better  coloured,  and  better  tasted, 
than  it  would  be,  if  he  was  more  lavbh  of  his  tur- 
nips, and  more  saving  of  his  hay«      The  white 
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turnips  are  generally  carried  from  the  field  to  the 
caulcy  though  in  some  instances  they  are  stored 
up,  for  which  purpose  a  shed,  with  walls  of  turf 
between  the  piles  of  turnips,  is  most  useful,  as  it 
keeps  them  separate  and  prevents  them  from  heat* 
ing ;  they  ure  sometimes  kept  in  heaps  in  the  fields 
as  potatoes  are,  which,  if  the  heaps  are  not  too 
Urge,  answers  well.  The  Ruta  Baga  for  the  end  of 
the  season  ouglit  to  be  taken  off  the  ground,  that 
it  may  be  prepared  for  its  future  destination.  This 
vegetable  is  peculiarly  valujable  on  this  account,  as 
it  will  keep  until  summer;  and,  if  the  cattle  are  off 
,  before  it  is  finished,  a  better  food  for  work-horses 
cannot  be  £Dund ;  it  is  very  nutritive,  and  nearly 
equal  to  carrots^  which  it  rivals  in  the  degree  of 
sleekness  i^  communicates  to  the  coats  of  horses 
fed  with  them.  In  point  of  quantity  also,  that  is 
superior  to  appearance,  as  tlie  specific  gravi^  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  white  turnip.  When  boiled 
and  dressed,  the  Ruu  Baga  takes  up  at  least  as 
much  space  as  it  did  before  that  process,  the  white 
turnip  much  less,  liaving  a  superabundance  of 
moisture,  from  which  defect  the  former  is  free. 

A  yellow  turnip  has  been  much  *  spoken  of  an 
excellent  for  keeping,  and  of  a  good  quali^;  that 
turnip  has  been  long  in  use  as  a  gardep  vegetable, 
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and  deserves  die  character  given  of  it.  The  Ruta 
Baga  has  one  defecjt;  it  is  more  uncertain,  and 
the  difficulty  of  securing  a  crop  of  it  greater  than 
of  the  white  turnips;  but  it  bears  transplanting 
betlsr  i  and,  if  a  seed-bed  is  made  a  month  pre- 
Tioos  to  the  general  field  sowing,  it  will  supply  any 
deficiencies  in  the  drills ;  a  seed-bed  of  these,  of 
kail,  or  of  cabbage,  would  be  a  good  af^ndage 
to  every  cultivator  of  turnips,  to  be  transplanted 
wherever  these  fail;  the  seed  is  not  dear,  nor  is 
the  trouble  great ;  the  profit  certain. 

The  obstacles  to  a  general  culture  of  this  most 
▼abable  article  in  the  maintenance  of  farming 
stoek  are,  first,  the  objections  arising  from  the 
robbing  the  potatoe  crop  of  the  manure  applied  to 
tbem.;  but  this  vanishes  in  the  second  year,  by 
cotttrtbuting  nlore  than  was  required  die  fi»t.  The 
seeond  objection  is,  the  diificulty  of  preserving 
tbemi  from  cattle  trespassing  during  the  winter; 
but,  if  tbey  are  pnt  into  tbe  same  inclosnre  with 
potatoes^  and  where  wheat  b  to  succeed  (wbidi 
must  be  inclosed>  that  would  undoubtedly  answer 
to  keep  tliem  sa£(.  The  third  objection  arises  from 
tbe  fear  of  depredation;  this  would  be  a  great 
one  to  tbe  first  sowers,  but  woukl  cease  upon 
their  being  more  generally  diffused. 

I  here 
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I  here  subjoin  ^  list  of  those  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  by  their  example  encouraged 
the  cultivation  of  this  most  useful  vegetable.  I 
hare  endeavoured  to  have  it  correct;— if  any  are 
omitted,*  it  is  from  want  of  information. 

Earl  0*Neil,  at  Sbane^s  Castle,  where,  according 
to  Mr.  Young,  they  have  .been  cultivated  since 
1774,  two  years  previous  to  bis  tour. 

Marquis  of  Donegall,  Fishenvick  Lodge,  near 
Doagb. 

Mr.  Adair,  of  Lougfaenmore. 

Mr.  Craig,  near  Carrickfergus. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gooch,   Castle  Upton. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Muckamore. 

Mr.  Stewart,  Willmount. 

Mr.  Younghusband,  Ballydrain. 

Mr.  Watson,  Brookhill. 

Mr.  Conran,  Trummery. 

Mr.  Boyd,  Ballycastle. 

Mr.  Cuppage,  Glenbank. 

Mr.  Stewart,  Gracehill. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  Benvarden, 

Mr.  Allen,   Lisconnon, 

Mr.  Hunter,  Ballymagarry. 

VtUheS' 

•  SIrce  the  account  of  th€  tamip  husbandry  was  wrltter,  I  find  that  the 
ooder-nafficd  fentldueD  fannrrs   in  the  barony  of  Vi»per  Massereoe, 
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Vetches  or  Tares. 

This  ameliorating  vegetable,  like  the  last- men- 
tioned, is  confined  to  the  fields  of  gentlemen ;  I 
do  not  remember  one  instance  of  having  seen  it 
ID  any  fermer^s  land,  though  I  have  so  often  tra- 
versed tlie  county  id  every  direction.  Mr.  McNeil, 
of  Larne,  has  cultivated  them  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  finds  them  very  productive.  In  1810  he  had 
seven  Irish  acres*  At  Shane^s  Castle  I  saw  tliem 
a  few  years  ago,  and,  from  the  accounts  of  Mr. 
Lindsay^s  seed-shop  in  Belfast,  I  find  they  are 
spreading  over  the  country.  As  an  intervening 
crop  between  two  crops  of  grain,  they  arc  the  most 
easily  introduced  of  any  other,  and  are  attended 
with  the  relative  qualities  to  make  them  useful; 
they  clean  and  enrich  the  ground  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and,  in  the  second,  maintaiu  the  farm- 
cattle  in  a  superior  manner;  horses  work  well  upon 
them,  and  cous  milk  well. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  ascertained  in  this  coun- 
try, whether  there  are  two  species  of  the  brown- 
seeded 

and  in  the  neisbbnurhood  of  Mr.  Watson,  of  Brookhill,  hare  folloired 
his  example  id  thf^  cultivation  of  that  valuable  root :  Mr.  Oarre% 
Ml*.  John  VVatiion,  Mr.  Mac^arry,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hall ;  and  I  am 
bappy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  add  their  namf  s  to  the  list  of 
t^pirited  rultivatus. 
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seeded  vetch ;  that,  tvhich  is  sold  for  the  winter 
vetch,  answering  perfectly  for  spring  sowing,  and 
vice  versa.  The  white  is  of  course  a  different 
kind,  i»Qt  very  delicate,  and  not  so  luxuriant. 

The  preparation  is  very  simple,  only  one  plougli- 
ing  at  the  season  most  convenient.  If  they  are 
for  early  spring  feeding,  they  must  be  sown  in 
September  or  October;  and,  to  liave  a  regular  suc- 
cession, the  sowing  must  be  continued  at  intervals 
until  May,  which  will  secure  a  cutting  long  after 
clover  ceases  to  afford  a  supply. 

One  obstacle  to  the  sowing  vetches,  is  the  quan- 
tity of  seed,  and  die  high  price  of  it;  four  bushels 
are  the  general  allowance ;  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
shillings  the  price  per  bushel.  This  cuts  deep 
*  into  the  profit ;  and  to  those,  who  know  the  advan- 
tage of  the  culture,  it  ought  to  be  a  great  incite- 
ment to  early  sowing,  to  enable  them  to  save  their 
own  seed,  which  in  this  way  may  be  done,  with  a 
good  season,  and  care ;  but,  the  more  luxuriant 
tlie  crop,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  save  the  seed. 
To  sow  oats  thinly  among  the  vetches  keeps  them 
from  lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  rather  in- 
creases the  quantity  of  food,  without  injuring  its 
quality,  a^,  when  the  oats  are  green,  cattle  of  all 
kinds  eat  both  indiscriminately^  A  mode  of 
managing  their  ground,  by  means  of  vetches  as 
2  F  a  preparation 
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a  preparatioa  for  wheat,  deserves  to  be  recorded^ 
IS  practised  in  the  South  Downs:  it  is  that  of  sub- 
ftitutiog  a  double  crop  of  tares,  instead  of  a  fal- 
low for  wheat.  Eady  winter  vetches  are  sown, 
these  are  fed  off  in  the  spring;  the  ground  is 
then  ploughed,  and  summer  vetches  and  rape 
are  sown,  two  busbek  and  a  half  of  tares,  and  two 
quarts  of  rape;  thb  is  again  fed  off  in  time  to 
plougphfor  wheat  On  this  management  Mr.  Young 
dwells  with  pleasure.  The  land  in  its  fallow  year 
is  made  to  support  the  utmost  quantity  of  sheep 
(or  cattle)  which  its  destination  admits;  the  plough- 
ings  are  given  at  the  best  seasons,  and  between 
the  times  of  giving  those  stirrings  the  land  is 
covered  with  crops. 

As  a  supply  of  food  on  a  (ann  so  tax  advanced 
in  the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  as  to  make  clover 
part  of  its  system  for  the  summer  maintenance  of 
its  cattle,  in  case  of  a  failure  in  the  clover  crop, 
vetches  form  the  best  substitute  for  the  deficiency 
of  the  other,  which  may  always  be  perceived  in 

time  sufficient,  to  apply  these  as  a  remedy. 

/ 

Carrots. 

A  considerable  quantity  is  raised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfast  for  the  supply  of  that  matlet. 

The 
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The  soil  in  many  placet  is  wdl  calculated  for 
them,  being  a  fine  sandy  loam.  It  is  the  garden 
culture,  however,  that  is  given  to  them;  they 
have  not  yet  found  their  way  to  the  fields. 
Near  Drum  Bridge,  they  have  succeeded  with  Mr. 
Stewart. 

But  the  most  extensive  cultivator  I  have  heard  of 
is,  Mr.  Jones  Agnew,  of  Killwalter ;  hu  ground^  a 
fine  loam,  giving  a  most  extraordinaty  return. 
I  have  not  heard  whether  he  perseveres  in  laisinip 
tbem, 

Teaul^  or  FuUa^s  TldsUe, 

Has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Wolffenden,  of  Lam* 
beg,  fmr  the  use  of  his  blanket  manufSictoiy. 
Time  of  sowing  is  the  month  of  April.  He  bM 
not  cultivated  tbep  extensiYely« 

I  have  not  met  with,  notwithstanding  so  much 
of  the  soil  of  the  county  is  adapted  to  it  It  would 
be  a  treasure  to  farmers,  whose  land  adjoins  mosses^ 
moors,  and  mountains;  and  the  soil,  that  best  agrees 
with  it»  affords  its  own  manure — a  slight  bumi|ig 
being  sufficient  to  ensure  a  large  produce. 

Ohscrwaums. 
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ObservaUcMS. 

TbjB  pryicipal  feature  in  the  tUIage  system  of  a 
great  pari  of  AqtriiSy  is  tbe  poUtoe  falknv;  to 
this  it  owes  nearly  as  mach  as  Norfolk  does  to  tbe 
turnip  fallow.  Tbou^  the  retain  of  crops  is  not 
so  regular^  yet  this  is  die  general  fiDundation,  an4 
to  this  the  faimec  always  returns,  to  recruit  his 
fields^  The  good,  farmer,  in  ggenemly,  does  not 
do  away  its  advantages,  but  prolongs  them  by  tbe 
introduction  of  clover,  which  is  generally  tbe  fourth, 
instead  of  tbe  tbiid  in  the  succession,  where  wheat 
is  tbe  second;  but,  where  barley  is  tbe  second,  then 
clover  is  often  tbe  third.  But  the  general  course 
is — 1st.  poU^oes,  2d.  wheat,  3d«  barley  (ploughed 
lor  twiee)  or  oats,  fourth,  clavet ;  after  the  dovdr 
oats  are  generally  sown,,  as^  they  are  fiaond  to  be 
more  certain  than  wheat>  Then  the  potatoe  is 
again  resorted  to,^  and  followed,  in  some  instances, 
by  wheat,  flax,  and  clover.  This  is  a  better  course 
than  the  first,  as  flax  follows^  grain,  and  certainly 
is  an  ameliorating  crop,  besides  being  an  excellenl^ 
preparative  ibr  clover,  not  only  from  its  nature^ 

but 

^  If  clover  was  tbe  tecpnd  crop^  tbe  case  probably  would  be  di^ 
ferenu  •  • 
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from  the  short  space  of  time  it  occupies  the-  ground. 
Tiiese  courses  of  cropa  are  followed  by  the  good 
farmers;  the  others  go  on  with  crops  of  grain  until 
the  soil  refuses  to  bear  any  bnger^  without  rest, 
or  manuring  again.  As  nearly  as  I  can.  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  potatoes  to  the  size  of  a  well- 
ordered  &rm,  I  find  it  to  be  between  ak  sixth 
and  sei^nth  of  die  whole.  If  it  is  taken  at  a 
sixth,  on  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  the  account  will 
stand  thus:  ten  acres  of  potatoes;  ditto  of  wheat 
or  barley ;  the  same  of  oats ;  ten  of  clover,  one 
year  old,  and  the  like  quantity  of  two;  or  instead 
of  that  grassy  the  other  ten  will  be  taken  up 
with  meadow,  flax,  garden,  house,  offices,  &c« 
But  very  often,  where  the  soil  is  in  good  order, 
five  acres  or  more  of  oats  or  barley  will  be  added^ 
or  the  second  yearns  clover  will  be  broken  up.  In 
tliis  situation  of  things,  no  cattle  are  kept  at  home 
during  the  summer,  but  horses  and  cows,  the  young 
beasts  being  sent  to  graze  on  the  mountains.  If 
to  potatoes  a  few  acres  of  turnips  could  be  added, 
so  as  to  make  the  fallow  crops  the  fourth  of  the 
whole  farm,  the  system  would  be  nearly  equal 
to  the  best  farmed  districts  in  England,  and  the 
turnips  would  restore,  in  the  course  of  one  year, 
more  manure  Uian  there  was  in  the  first  instance 
bestowed  upon  them,  whicli  is  an  advantage  they 
have  over  potatoes. 

It 
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It  would  be  fortunate  for  the  country,  if  the  ma- 
nagement^ above  mentioned^  was  oot  so  much  con- 
fined to  particular  parts,  and  if  the  erroneous 
practice  of  working  the  ground,  so  long  as  it  will 
bear  a  crop,  was  not  so  much  in  practice.  In  the 
small  fiurms,  and  in  many  large  ones,  it  seems  to 
be  interwoven  in  such  a  manner  with  the  system, 
if  system  it  can  be  called,  as  to  leave  little  hope 
of  a  speedy  alteration. 

The  tillage  of  this  county  is  generally  performed 
by  horses:  where  die  land  has  been  in  cultivation, 
two  are  sufficient ;  where  old  stiff  ground  is  to  be 
broken  up,  three,  and  sometimes  four  are  used, 
as  also  in  giving  the  second  ploughing  for  fallow, 
which  is  a  laborious  operation ;— -or  where  a  greater 
depth  is  required  than  usual.  Ploughing  without 
a  driver  is  daily  gaining  ground,  where  only  two 
horses  are  used ;  it  is  not  only  a  saving  of  labour 
in  the  person  of  the  plough-boy,  but  it  is  favourable 
to  the  horses ;  they  perform  their  work  with  much 
more  spirit  and  chearfulness,  when  the  commands 
of  the  ploughman  are  communicated  to  them  im* 
mediately  without  the  interference  ai  a  driver.—^ 
Bullocks  are  used  in  some  instances  for  draught, 
but  they  are  not  getting  into  general  use;  they  are 
so  slow,  and  are  not  well  qualified  for  our  bard 
roads.     On  farms  sufficiently  extensive,  to  allow 

of 
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of  a  few  oxea  to  be  kept  entirely  at  home,  it  is  an 
economical    plan  to  employ  them,   as    they  are 
annually  increasing  in  value,  whilst  they  are  pay* 
ing  for  dieic  keeping ;  but,  from  the  size  of  farms, 
few  can  admit  of  both;  therefore  horses,  being 
more  adapted  to  general  service,   are  preferred; 
and,  where  expedition  is  required,  the  advantage 
is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  who  perform  one- 
third  more  in  a  given  time.    The  farmers  do  not 
<rften   wear  out  their  horses;   they  buy  tliem  in 
young,    work  them   whilst    they  are    improving, 
and    finally  put   them  in  condition,  and  dispose 
of  them ;   which,  from    the  great  demand   there 
has   been  for  many  years  past,  is  easily  accom- 
plished,   and   to   good   profit.      Employing  them 
upon  this  plan,  therefore,  is  an  advantageous  mode 
of  management. 

S£CT.  2.    Manures. 

Farm-yard  manure  is  the  first  object;  this  is 
mostly  appropriated  to  the  potatoe  crop,  and  to  a 
better  purpose  it  could  not  be  applied ;  in  the 
first  instance,  afibrding  an  ample  supply  of  the 
most  wholesome  food,  and  in  the  second,  being 
one  of  the  very  best  preparations  for  a  succeeding 
crop  of  gram;  extending   its  beneficial   influence 

alsa 
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also,  if  such  be  the  course,  to  a  following  crop 
of  clover  or  of  grass.  The  general  exertions  of 
the  occupiers  of  land  to  obtain  at  great  a  supply 
of  this  useful  material  as  possible,  according  to 
their  aituations,  whether  they  are  large  or  small 
occupiers,  are  unabated  through  the  year;  and 
their  great  care  in  this  point  is  visible  in  the  in- 
creBsing  cultivation  of  tlie  root,  to  which  it  is  with 
•omuch  advantage  applied.  Few  opportunities  occur 
of  obtaining  supplies  of  dung,  farther  than  the 
produoe  of  each  (arm  offers,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoood  of  Belfast,  where  all  the  manure  of 
every  kind  is  bought  up  with  the  greatest  avidity 
by  the  formers,  both  of  Antrim  and  Down. 

In  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  roost  of  the 
inhabitants  are  owners  of  some  land,  to  which 
they  appropriate  what  is  made.  The  different  kinds 
of  manure,  which  are  afforded  by  a  large  town,  are 
particularly  adapted  to  some  of  the  soils  about 
Belfast,  which,  being  of  light  and  sandy  texture, 
receive  great  improvement  from  such  as  are  in 
4heir  nature  rich  and  unctuous. 

Great  pains  are  also  taken  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  manure  about  the  farmers^  yards,  by 
addiug  earths  of  different  kinds,  which  certainly 
is.  attended  i^itb  these  advantages ;  that  it  prevents, 
by  absorbing,  tlie  juices  of  the  vegetable  matter, 

of 
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of  irhich  the  dung  is  composed,  from  being  washed 
away  or  evaporated.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  turf 
bogs,  the  boggy  earth  of  their  borders  is  a  most 
excellent  addition.  But  I  have  not  heard  of  that 
mode  being  practised,  by  which  boggy  earth  and 
green  vegetables  are  placed  in  alternate  layers, 
until  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  is  communi- 
cated to  the  he^,  which,  after  sending  a  short 
time,  is  turned  and  converted  into  a  rich  and 
mellow  compost,  which  may  with  advantage  be  ap- 
plied either  to  turnips  or  potatoes,  but  to  the  former 
with  more  propriety,  as  the  season  of  sowing  them 
is  that,  in  which  green  vegetables,  weeds,  &c.  are 
more  easily  procured.  In  making  the  heaps 
of  manure,  I  have  observed  that  a  great  improve- 
ment has  of  late  taken  place;  they  are  formed 
into  squares,  or  such  shapes  as  prevent  too  much 
of  their  surface  being  exposed.  As^  to  the  exact 
time  of  applying  farm-yard  manure  to  the  soil, 
there  are  many  opinions.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  judge  from  experience  and  observation, 
it  ought  to  be  done  after  the  putrifactive  process 
has  begun,  and  before  it  is  completely  over,  so 
that  the  texture  of  the  vegetable  matter  be  not 
destroyed ;  for  in  this  state  its  virtues  are  in  more 
activity,  and  it  can  be  distributed  over  the  ground 
with  less  trouble,  and  more  accuracy. 

2  o  Lime. 
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Lime. 

Tbe  modes  of  laying  on  this  manure  are^ 
1st.  on  grass  ground,  where  it  is  suffered  to  lie  for 
one  or  more  years,  according  to  the  puqposes  of 
the  occupier;  if  for  an  improvement  of  the  grass, 
it  is  excellent,  the  ground  giving  a  full  third 
more'  food  than  before  the  application^  of  the  lime. 
If  the  ground  is  meant  for  tillage,  it  is  broken 
up  as  soon  as  it  sinks  within  the  sod,  sometimes 
sooner;  but  that  is  not  a  judicious  mode;  for,  it 
is  too  apt  in  that  case  to  fall  into  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  from  whence  it  is  not  so  easily  re- 
turned  to  the  surface.  One  disadvantage  of  this 
application  of  lime  is,  that  it  makes  the  grass  so 
strong,  previous  to  tlie  ploughing,  that  the  crop 
of  grain  is  sometimes  injured  by  it,  and  always 
made  more  difficult  to  save  from  the  quantity  of 
it  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  sheaf.  2d.  Lime  on  fallows : 
in  this  case  it  is  laid  on  before  the  last  stirring, 
and  slightly  turned  into  the  ground,  with  whioh^ 
it  completely  incorporates  before  the  next  plough- 
ing.  Lime  is  also  put  on  during  the  potatoe 
fallow ;  in  this  case  it  is  wheeled  in  barrows  be- 
tween the  ridges,  and  put  up  to  the  potatoes 
along  with  the  mould.     Many   farmers  plough  up 
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the  hea4  and  foot  ridges  of  their  fi^^lds^  put  Ifme 
QO  the  ploughed  grouu^?  th^  st^  th^  ^^9}^  ^* 
g^th^r  seyer^a^,  times^  d^fii^  tbf;  siupmer  n^ppth^^ 
aj^d  apply  it,  either  id  autumo,  to  th^  wheajt 
cipps,  or  in  spring,  to  barley  or  oats.  Th^  quaii- 
tiiy  of  l^oip  put  on  is  very  great;  from  ope  to  two 
^n^red  barrels^  0/  thre^  bushels  each^  to  the 
Irish  acre,  on  stfS  clays.  The  late  A^.  Lesly,  of 
Lesly  hil^  useijl  it  in  the  largest  propprtipn,  and 
I  have  heard  him  say,  he  n^v^r  p\^d  h^  had 
used,  top  much  opoi^.  hi^  stijf  clays  nesMr  Bally^ 
mp^ey.  On  ligbjter  grounds  a  ^inaller  <juantj:^ 
will  do ;  apd  wl^  it;  is^  put  on,  ei^^r  ^([idbs  t^e 
pptatoe  (prop,  ojr  inixe^  ^tb  es^rd),  it  yirill  go  fi^- 
^et  ^  the  tiro?;  l?]ut  th^j  ^^ctjs  will  D^ot  he  sp 
permanent,  '^(^^tsoevqr  ^e  ^  ^t^ymical  e^e^^^ 
9^  lixQ.^f  ^y  cf^in^y  ^anuo^  ^SFS^  ^^A^^  ^^^^ 
^py  ^il  ^han  lyifh  tji?  clays,  aS  -^u^u^  \  ^  lipae, 
ins  great  degr^  ^  owing  th^  ippproveqpent,  fhat 
^  oi  late  years  ipouf  d<g  ;ach  a^  progr^?^  not  opl/ 
iff.  iXfi  ipimedia^te^  but  progres^iy^  ^^9^^  >  ^^f  ^? 
quantity  of  straw  produced  ^  gi'ound,  ths^(  h^ 
^e^n  limed  f9r  th^  6rst  tiojie,  is  such  as  to  afford 
Ifint? r  food  for  nearly  double  the«  usu^l  numh^r  of 
cattle:  consequently  u^ar  ^PV^V^  ^^^  9^*?.^!^  9? 
dong  is  produced,  which  being  applied,  in  course, 
pff  extending  the  potatoe  crop,   (and  other  green 
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crops,  if  Buch  there  are)  has  produced  the  most 
1>enefictal  effects.  From  die  situation  of  the  lim^ 
quarries,  which  are  every  where  at  the  extremities 
o€  the  county,  the  labour  and  expense  of  procuring 
the  lime  in  the  internal  parts  is  very  great;  one  day, 
two  days,  and  often  three  days  are  consumed  in 
going  to,  and  returning  from  the  krhis.  These,  when 
constructed  to  make  lime  for  sale,  are  large,  and 
turn  out  a  great  quantity,  and  are  kept  in  for  many 
months ;  in  some  cases  lime  is  burned  whilst  sah 
is  making;  but  in  the  mountains,  where  lime  and 
turf  are  contiguous,  the  kilns  are  very  simple,  con- 
structed in  the  rudest  manner,  and  only' calculated 
to  burn  the  small  quantity  they  contain  at  one 
filling;  but,  fuel  being  cheap,  a  sufficient  portion 
of  it  is  employed  to  make  the  lime  good.  Draw- 
kilns,  when  properly  constructed,' make  lime  in  a 
more  economical  way,  both  with  respect  to  laboiir 
and  to  fuel,  tlran  those  abovementioned.  The 
stone  is  not  required  to  be  broken  so  small,  and 
the  great  acquisition  of  heat  from  the  constant 
burning  much  facilitates  the  operation.  These 
are  kept  burning  the  whole  season  by  men,  who 
relieve  each  other.  The  fuel  generally  used  in 
them  is  either  Ballycastle  or  Scotch  coals. 
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Shells  and  Sand. 

Where  the  situation  admits  of  it,  shells  and  sand 
from  the  sea  shore  are  used  with  great  success ; 
near  Port  Rush  the  farmers  are  very  skilful  in 
landing  out  the  spots  on  the  strand,  that  contain 
the  greatest  quantity  of  shells;  these  are  drawn 
ofl^  and,  according  to  the  season,  are  immediately 
applied  or  kept  for  a  future  crop.  I  could  not 
learn  ilie  quantity  used  per  acre,  but  I  think  it  is 
from  40  to  100  car  loads,  of  six  or  seven  bushels 
each ;  the  eflfect  is  very  great  on  all  soils.  Sea 
sand  is  also  used  even  where  there  are  few  shells. 
The  improvement  on  the  stiff  clays  about  Carrick- 
fergus,  where  they  liaVe  been  tried,  is  most  apparent 
On  land  of  Mr.  David  Kirk's,  where  sea  sand  was 
applied  to  one  part  of  a  grass  field,  and  lime  to 
the  other,  the  sanded  part  was  always  picked 
as  close  as  possible  by  all  cattle,  that  approached 
k :  this*was  at  first  attributed  to  the  salt^  of  which 
they  are  known  to  be  so  fond ;  but  their  attach- 
ment to  that  part  of  tlie  field  remained  long  after 
the  taste  of  the  salt  must  have  vanished. 

In  the  demesne  of  Shanescastle,  the  sand  from 
the  shore  .of  Lough  Neagh  was  tried  upon  strong 
clay  land,   by  the  late  Lord  O'Neil,  on  a  fallow, 
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in  the  year  1775 ;  the  wheat  crop  Mr.  Young  saw, 
and  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  tlie  best,  that  ever 
was  seen  upon  the  land ;  it  was  not  limestone  gravel, 
but  the  small  pebbly  kind  from  the  shore.     This 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  application 
of  substances  different  in  their  natures  from  the 
land   they  are  applied  to;    here  was  sand^   fronj 
which  every  particle  of  earth  was   washed   away^ 
applied  to  ground,  that  was  deficient  probably  in 
its  proper  proportion  of  that  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  a  iertile  soil ;«  when  t^is  was 
supplied,  see  how  beneficial  the  effect.     Clay  upon 
saod  or  gravel  is  not  of  less  utility ;  and  the  in* 
creating  use  of  it  as  an  alterative,  In  the  counties 
of  Antom  and  Down,   shews  that  not  only   th^ 
practice,  but  the  principles,  upon  which  that  prac- 
tice is  founded,  are  better  understood.     On  tb^ 
sea  shore  wr^ck  is  also  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  manure,  when  the  season  for  burning  it  into 
kelp  is  passed;  those  kinds,  which  are  not  fit  for 
that  purpose,  are  collected  at  all  times ;  they  are 
in  most  instances  put  into  heaps,  allowed  to  ro^t;, 
and  then  spread  for  potatoes  or  for  grain ;  th^  po- 
tatoes produced  from  this  manure  are  reckoned 
watery.      I  have  seen  it  in  the  county  of  Down 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  bar)ey  and  flax,  when 
fresli  from  the  sea;  the  effect  good. 
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Of  tlie  Effects  of  Fire  upon  Land. 

The  effects  of  iire  ujpon  land,  as  a  manure,  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  understood   until  of  late  years. 
That  sod-burning,  burning  clay,  and  peat  or  turf 
bog,   have  long  been  practised   with   success,   is 
well  known  to  every  person  acquainted  with  the 
practices  of  husbandry  in  different  countries ;  but 
the  good  derived  has  always  been  attributed  to  tlie 
quanuty  of  ashes,  that  have  been  obtained,    and 
not  to  the  mechanical  or  chymical  operation  of  the 
fire  upon  the  soil;  but  to  prove,  that  it  is  that 
operation  which  does  produce  tlie  benefit,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  mention  the  substances 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  small  quantity  of 
them.      Mr.    Young,  in   that  excellent  book  the 
Fanner's   Calendar,    mentions  numerous  instances 
of  the. crops  of  turnips  obtaiifed  by  manuring  the 
ground  in  this  way,  particularly  of   a  Mr.  Ricli- 
ardson  in  the  Wolds,  a   tenant  of  Lord  Yarbo- 
rough's,    who  has   long  practised  the   method  of 
spreading  straw  upon  fields  prepared  for  turnips, 
and  setting  fire  to  it,  thereby  raising  crops  supe- 
rior to  those    afforded    by  the   usual    portion    of 
dung.     The  quantity  of  straw  lie  makes  use  of 
is  five  tons;  let  it  be  supposed  then,  that  these 
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five  tons  of  straw   were  turned  into  five   tons  of 
dung  (which  is  a  large  allowance)  those  five  tons  of 
dung  would  make  ten  good  car-loads,  a  quantity 
not  sufficient  for  the  fifth  part  of  an  acre.     The 
same  gentleman  found   not  only  the  turnip  crop 
better,  but  the   barley   also,    than   what   followed 
from  the  manuring  with  dung ;  and  he  is  clearly 
of  opinion,   that   it   is  the  warmth  from    the  fire, 
that  has  the   effect,   and   not  the  ashes;   for,  the 
quantity   is   nothing,  and    would   be   blown   away 
with    the    first    blast.       This    straw-burning    hus- 
bandry Mr.  Young  found  again,  at  Belesby,  prac- 
tised by  a  Mr.  Lloyd,   an  excellent  farmer,   who 
thinks  that  it  will  take  six   tons   an   acre,   which 
will  last  longer  in  its   effect,  and   beat  the  dung 
the  straw  would  make.     The  Rev.  Mr.  AUington, 
at  Swinop,   has  cut  gorse  (wliins)    and   burned  it 
in  May  for  turnips;    it  also   answered    well,    the 
effect  great  on  the  turnips,  and  on  the  barley  better. 
In  Gascony,  and  almost  to  Bayonne,  Mr.  Young 
observed  the  same  mode   6f  manuring  for  raves^ 
a  sort  of  turnip  in  use  there.     A  similar  mode   of 
manuring   has  been  a   length  of  tune  carried   on 
in  the  north   of  Ireland,  though  with   a  different 
and  more,  siibsuntial  material ;  it  consists  in  draw- 
ing the  crumbly  and  friable  parts  of  boggy  grounds 
to   the   gravelly  or   clay    fields   in   summer,   then 
spreading  it  until  it  becomes  dry,   afterwards  ga- 
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theriDg  it  in  small  heaps,  setting  it  on  fire,  and, 
whilst  it  is  Hamingi  9preadiiig  it  on  the  gra^s; 
the  effect  of  this  on  the  grass  is  great,  also  on 
-the  succeeding  crop;  if  it  wzs  used  for  a  fallow 
crop,  there  is  no  doubt»  the  advanuge  would  be 
moch  greater  af>d  more  penoanent  Whins  I 
know  to  be  a  most  excellent  plan(  for  this  pur* 
pose,  having  seen  the  effects  of  it  more  than 
once;  and,  where  land  about  to  be  iiQproved  is 
covered  wtth  it,  what  material  pould  be  better^ 
or  coaid  it  not  be  brought  from  rocky  land,  and 
burned  where  it  is  wamed  on  the  arable  F  Nothings 
when  dry,  has  a  stronger  or  fiereer  flaipe,  and 
fwm  the  harm  k  does  where  it  stands^  and  the 
good  it  might  do  when  prqierly  managed,  it  is 
worthy  of  trkL  The  method  of  doing  it  is  tlus, 
to  spread  die  furze  or  whins,  when  they  are  pror 
periy  dry,  so  that  each  piece  may  be  in  cootsbct 
with  another^  and,  in  a  short  time  the  whole  wiU 
be  in  flames. 

Amongst  manures  in  use  in  diis  country  those, 
wtiich  ate  produced  from  the  burning  of  ^ay,  earth, 
and  turf  ^og  mast  not  be  omitted ;  in  obtaining 
ashes  from  the  Itrst  of  dseqe  materials,  much  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  fire  properly  kindled  af. 
the  beginning ;  when  this  h  once  done,  and  that 
a  proper  place  has  been  chosen  to  afford  a  suppl}' 
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of  clay,  there  is  no  further  trouble  than  to  throw 
it  on  until  the  quantity  required  it  procured ;  the 
best  way  is  to  make  a  kind  of  kiln  with  small 
flues  and  sod  walls,  to  keep  the  fuel  together  at 
the  beginning,  and  to  keep  in  the  heat ;  and,  if  it 
is  so  situated  that  a  layer  of  bog  can  now  and  then 
be  thrown  in,  it  will  much  assist  the  burning ;  dry 
clay  ought  to  be  used  at  first;  when  that  is  red 
hot,  throw  on  more  by  degrees,  as  it  is  able  to 
consume  it ;  and,  when  that  is  once  properly  done, 
it  wants  no  otlier  attendance  than  to  give  it  a 
supply  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  when  that  is 
omitted,  it  goes  out  of  itself.  From  observatioa 
and  experience  I  know  this  to  be  a  most  valuably 
manure,  especially  upon  light  soils;  it  is  good 
for  grass,  for  grain  of  all  sorts,  for  flax,  and  for  po- 
tatoes; the  quantity  of  the  latter,  raised  from  this 
manure  in  the  year  1801,  was  very  great,  as  every 
method  was  taken  at  that  time  to  supply  the  defl<- 
ciency  in  dung,  which  arose  from  the  scanty  crops 
the  preceding  year.  For  potatoes  the  same  quan^ 
tity  is  required,  as  of  dung;  and  these  ashes  an^ 
swer  best  for  raising  them  on  grass  ground* 
When  the  kiln  or  heap  is  opened,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rubbish  of  a  briqk  kiln ;  but  the 
ashes  fall  with  the  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
incorporate  with  the  soil,  £anb  is  more  easily 
*  bumedj 
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burned)  and  those  accumulations  at  the  turning 
ridges  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  a  more  ad- 
rancageous  manner,  than  by  turning  ^em  into 
ashes.  Turf  ashes  have  long  been  a  favourite 
dressing  for  arable  and  grass  lands;  their  use  is 
well  understood ;  but  the  substance,  of  which  they 
are,  ra&rs  more  diminution  in  the  burning  than 
either  of  those  above  mentioned:  if,  therefore,  a 
mixture  of  either  can  be  obtained,  a  great  acqui- 
sition of  quantity  is  the  consequence.  I  have 
been  particular  in  mentioning  those  manures,  which 
are  within  the  reach  pf  most  farmers ;  as  the  draw- 
ing lime  is  to  some  situations  a  most  serious  un^ 
dertaking,  two  turns  consuming  nearly  a  whole 
week,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  article  on  lime. 
The  combining  the  boggy  earth  with  different  sub- 
stances ought  particularly  to  be  attended  to;  and, 
as  many  of  those  substances  are  furnished  by  every 
farm-house,  I  shall  take  notice  of  them  here.  First 
then,  every  farmer  should  have  the  bottom  of  his 
dung-hill  covered  with  this  earth,  which  will  com- 
pleatly  absorb  those  juices,  that  otherwise  are 
washed  away;  secondly,  he  should  have  another 
portion,  to  which  all  the  urine  of  his  cow-house 
and  stables  could  be  conveyed,  and  all  the  diffe- 
rent enriching  substances  which  his  house  affords ; 
and  lastly,  a  heap  ought  to  be  formed  in  summer 
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to  be  mixed  vith  ilt^ermte  layen  of  fresh  weedb, 
tod  auch  oibei^  vegetable  8id)8iance9  ai  by  fecoien- 
tatloB  will  cotnmttQicAte  a  degree  ef  ricboeia  lo 
tbe  whole  masa^  By  such  man^eoietit  a»  tbia, 
twiae  or  ibrice  the  quantity  of  maDuve  mighl  be 
procured)  whicb>  by  glTiog  every  year  an  additi- 
ooal  qeaotity  of  atraw^  would  bring  tbe  oulwa* 
tioo  of  a  farm,  where  such  a  qnMaa  is  adopttd, 
to  a  high  degpree  of  perfection* 

Saer.  3»    Grass, 

Natural  Mcadfiw  and  Grasses* 

The  surface  of  the  county  of  Antrinii  and  the 
soil)  are  favourable  for  grass.  The  surface  abound- 
ing with  extensive  plains  and  vallies ;  and  the  soil 
being  strong  and  retentive  of  moisture ;  along  the 
shores  of  Lough  Neagh^  and  on  eagh  side  of  the 
streams  which  run  into  it,  are  tracts  of  grass 
grounds  of  great  value :  at  the  bases  of  the  moun- 
tains also,  in  many  parts,  lands  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion are  to  be  found  i  but  those  grounds,  which 
lie  low  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  as  far 
as  Tome,  are  much  influenced  in  quality  by  the 
time  of  the  subsiding  of  the  waters.  If  this  hap- 
pens early  in  spring,  a  sufficient  period  may  be 
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expected  for  a  loxuriant  growth,  and  an  opporta* 
Di^  of  making  that  growdi  into  hay  before  the 
autumnal  rains  come  on ;  but,  when  it  ia  othemdse^ 
the  crop  is  of  little  comparative  value.  A  cpn* 
fiiderable  eatpanse  of  this  kind  oi  ground  lies  about 
Portmoce^  in  kmer  Ballinderrj,  valuable  bodi  for 
grazing  and  finr  mowing;  ibat  part,  called  the 
Tunny  meadows,  is  generally  appropriated  to  the 
latter  purpose ;  and,  in  favourable  seasons,  the  crops 
are  great,  and  the  quality  good.  On  some  of  these 
rich  bottoms,  horses  are  taken  in  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  fit  so  much  per  month ;  and  they  are 
found  to  thrive^  if  the  grass  is  sufficient,  nearly  as 
well  as  in  salt  marshes.  Tlte  grasses,  tliat  stock 
these  meadows  or  pastures,  are  the  fiorio  (agros« 
tis  siolonifera)  tlie  alopecurus  geniculatus,  and 
the  festoca  fluitans;  the  firtt  on  the  more  eie* 
vated  parts  of  tlie  plain ;  the  second  and  tliird  in 
the  hollows,  where  the  waters  cofttinue  longer* 
The  agrostis  is  here  in  its  element,  in. a  rich,  deep, 
and  moist  soil,  and  occasionally  irrigated;  hut, 
from  the  drcumstance  bf  the  situation  being  li- 
able to  be  flooded  before  winter,  it  cannot  be 
allow^  the  fuU  time  to  complete  its  growth,  neitlier 
could  it  be  allowed  to  remain  as  green  food  for 
cattle  in  winter.  The  plains,  which  lie  to  the  west 
o£  Belfiist,  eflfbrd  a  specimen  of  tlie  grass  grounds 
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formed  at  the  bases  of  the  mountains;  these, 
like  the  first  mentioned,  are  deep,  rich,  and 
mobt,  and,  when  managed  with  care  and  at- 
tention, are  highly  productive.  Tracts  of  this 
kind  of  ground,  more  or  less. extensive,  are  scat- 
tered at  the  bottoms  and  throughout  the  open- 
ings of  the  mountains  in  every  direction ;  but  they 
are  generally  much  neglected,  being  left  to  tlie 
coarse  productions,  which  nature  has  furnished. 
Accordingly  these,  meadows  are  overrun  with 
rushes  (tunie)  both  of  the  common  and  jointed 
species;  with  water-mint,  (mentha  aquatica)  blue 
buttons,  (seabiosa)  crowfoot,  (ranunculus  arvensis) 
daggers,  (irides)  and  many  other  weeds  equally 
hurtful  to  the  quality  of  the  hay.  dould  the 
possessors  of  tliese  grounds  be  prevailed  upon  to 
break  them  up,  to  drain  them,  and  afterwards  to* 
lay  them  down,  in  this  improved  state  they  would 
he  doubly  valuable;  and,  as  their  situation  fre- 
quently admits  of  irrigation,  they  might  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  Near  the 
mountain  of  Blemish,  I  am  informed  that  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  has  been  made  in  this  way,  which 
example,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  neighbourhood 
will  followt 

As  a  stock  of  hay  is  so  essential  to  a  farm,  I 
should  not  advise  the  whole  of  the  meadows  to 
be  broken  up  at  ouce ;  let  one-half  be  taken,  and, 
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when  that  is  completed,  the  other  may  be  done. 
But  some  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  mea- 
dows are  those,  which  lie  on  the  margins  of  turf 
bogs,  where  the  junction  is  formed  between  the 
boggy  earth  and  the  loamy  soil'  or  cla}-.  The 
mixture  of  these  substances,  whether  by  nature  or 
by  art,  forms  a  compound  soil,  of  which  tiie  fer- 
tility, in  grass  especially,  is  very  great ;  vast  ad- 
ditions to  these  might  annually  be  made,  bv  cul- 
tivating those  portions,  that  are  cut  over  (oi  ining, 
either  by  burning  and  levelling,  or  by  setting 
potatoes  in  them,  and  sowing  them  with  seeds, 
or  stocking  them  with  fiorin,  a  grass  for  which 
too  much  cannot  be  said,  provided  it  is  cophned 
to  its  proper  station,  which,  I  must  repeat  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  is  a  soil  inclined 
to  moisture,  or  which  can  have  the  adrantage  of 
irrigation. 

In  laying  out  grounds  for  meadow,  the  rye-grass 
(lolium  perenne),  and  the  white  grass,  (holcus 
mollis)  seem  to  be  the  favourites ;  why  that  is  the 
cane  I  do  not  know,  as  many  others  are  equally 
good.  The  first  has  undoubtedly  one  great  recom- 
mendation, its  earliness.  I  rather  think  the  latter 
has  obtained  a  preference  from  the  facility,  with 
which  its  seeds  are  obtained;  though  upon  the 
whole  it  is  a  good  grass,  especially  in  bog,  from 
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wbeooe  the  purest  seed  might  be  got,  by  gather- 
ing it  ^vith  the  hand.  The  menu  of  the  meadow 
foxtail  (alopecunis  pratensis)  being  so  well  known, 
as  one  of  our  earliest  dKx>ting  grasses,  and  pos- 
sessing the  quality  of  bearing  numerous  leaves,  it 
is  extraordinary,  that  more  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  its  propagation,  as  the  soil  is  particularly 
favourable  to  its  growth. 

But,  whatsoever  care  may  be  taken  in  selecting 
grasses,  a  variety  of  species  will  appear  in  every  field ; 
and  tliat  most  natural  to  the  soil  must  ultimately  pre- 
dominate. The  natural  progress  of  land,  laid  down 
for  permanent  grass,  seems  to  be  this:  by  sowing 
8ced5  of  any  particular  species,  for  the  first  year 
or  two  that  will  be  the  prevailing,  whetlier  it  is 
natural  to  die  soil  or  not.  If,  however,  it  is  not 
congenial  to  it,  it  disappears  by  degrees,  until  it 
is  completely  overcome  by  its  more  vigorous  ad- 
versaries, to  whom  nature  has  decreed  tlie  pos- 
session of  the  soil.  Thus,  if  moist  low  ground 
is  sown  with  rye,  or  ahy  other  grass,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dry  soil,  in  a  year  or  two  the  agrostis 
stolouifera  will  gain  possession,  notwithstanding 
the  advantage  given  to  the  first;  and  on  dry 
soils  the  grasses  indigenous  to  them  will  also 
gradually  get  rid  of  any  intruder  from  ground  of 
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an  opposite  qo^ity.  Nature  may  be  assisted,  but 
will  not  be  forced;  therefore  soil  and  seed  should 
be  adapted  to  each  other,  or  no  permanent  ad- 
fantage  will  follow* 

Hay^making. 

Every  country  has  its  own  method  of  making 
hay,  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  which  it  tliinks 
to  be  the  best.  In  the  northern  counties,  the 
practice  of  shaking  the  grass  out  the  day  it  is 
cut,  turning  it  the  second  day,  and  making  it  into 
very  small  light  cocksy  and  in  that  situation  al- 
lowing it  to  remain,  until  it  is  sufficiently  dead, 
to  permit  it,  by  one  day's  work,  to  be  put  into 
large  field  cocks,  is  generally  followed ;  and  with 
some  variations,  according  to  circumstances,  it  is 
well  suited  to  this  climate,  and  to  the  succulent 
herbage  it  produces.  When  the  grass  is  not  par- 
ticularly heavy,  nor  very  green  when  cut,  it  may 
with  greater  propriety  be  put  into  those  little  cocks 
(proVincially  named  lap-cocks)  the  day  that  it  is 
cut,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  exposure  of  too  great  a  surface,  either  to 
the  sun,  or  to  rain,  if  it  should  come.  When  this 
cocking  is  accomplished  on  the  first  day,  the  little 
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heaps- mary  iti  a  dftyo^  cmi  after^«w4«  be  tfrffieci^ 
whieli  mucfa  asssts  their  dt^lfigi  a«id >p#eireDls  tbeov 
iro^  gromi>g  j-^tlov^  undemaathv     ThMgh  tbr 
operation  of  making  the  grass  iaio  lap^acfo  is  so 
well  known,  yet,  as  it  is  allowed  that  to  it  we  owe 
.   our  best  hay,  I  sha.Utbj^^'defPPribe  the  manner,  in 
which  it  is  performed,  as  concisely  as  I  can.     One 
person  gotes  aloqg  the  shaken-oat  grass  with  a  rake, 
generally  beginning  at  the  outside,  and  with  the 
wind  in  his  favoui^   so  as  not  to  liavje  the  grass 
blown  upon  the  raked  ground  ;   this,  person  rakes 
in  as  muclt  from  tlie  g^round  as  c^n  be  reached ; 
then  a  small  arm-full  of  the,  grass,,  which  by  the 
fij:^t  was .  gatliered  into  a  .ridge,  is  taken  by  another 
that  follows  closely,   whq,  having  shaken  it,  forms 
it  wit^i  the ,  hands>..  agisted   by.  the.  knees,  into  a 
small  round   heap^    with  ap  opening  that  passes 
Uirough  it,   and  it;  is  then   lightly  laid  upon  the 
ground.     As  many  p^irs  may  be  eo^ployed  in  this 
work  as  are  necessary  to  lap-cock  in  the  course  of 
th<e|  day  the  whole  of  what  i^  cut.     On  this  part  of 
the, process  of  hay-ms^kmg  bpiog  Judiciously  per- 
formed  the  quality  very  much  depends;    for   in 
wft  weather,  only  a  small  part  of  the  surface  ii^ 
exposed,  whilst,  from  the  lightness  of  the  cocks, 
every  blast  of  wind,  during  dry. intervals,  will. pass 
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thiditgti  tben.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  often  liap- 
ptns^  thiit  -bty,  in  dus  alage^  «hangk  not  com- 
pletely dry,  wiH  come  onlt  lifter  befetvy  Tmsos  .per- 
iecdjr  ii^ee  horn  iojary.  Ndthfaig  can  be  more 
manageable  than  hagr  in  this  form ;  ditrtng  abewevy 
weatber  it  .may  be  moredl  with  ease  from  tbe  place, 
.  where  it  was  ixrat  laSd,  to  the  intervals  that  ai«e 
probably  drier  than  iprfaeve  it  atood ;  or  it  may  be 
shaken  «iki  lapped  onrer  again,  A  longer  or  siiorter 
time  if  gtren  to  the  grass^  to  fit  it  for  lal-ge  oacks, 
according  to  the  weather,  and  to  its  aattire  ;  if  th« 
meadows  are  upland^  then  leas  time  is  requinsd» 
because  die  psodooe,  partaking  of  ibe  satuce  of 
the  sofl,  has  aot  so  maeh  moisture  to  part  witl^ 
as  that  of  the  lower  meiulows.  Tbe  hay  having 
remained  in  this  sitnatioa  certain  days,  according 
lb  circuraatances,  is  then  carried  into  plots,  and 
well  shaken,  in  such  portioes  aa  are  deemed  ne- 
ee'ssary  to  form  the  Urge  cocks,  which  are  made  of 
such  a  size  as  is  thooglit  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  die  hay,  ^  from  half  a  ton  to  16  ewts.  Whilst 
the  hay  IB  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and 
wind  in  Vbis  sitaation,  the  workers  are  Employed 
in  raking  the  meadow,  and  carrying  the  .rakings 
on  to  the  plots ;  when  this  is  done,  the  whole  is 
turned,  beginning  at  the  Jee  side  of  the  field ;  and, 
as  soon  as  that  is  over,   the  cocking  commences. 
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When  this  is  finished,  the  hay  is  conndered  tt 
safe,  and  remains  there  until  it  is  carried  into  the 
8Uu;k*yard.  In  the  English  method  of  making  hay, 
it  is  taken  in,  and  made  into  large  stacks  about 
the  same  period  that  bay  in  this  county  is  put  into 
field-cocks.  Where  this  can  be  done  with  safety, 
it  is  a  great  saving  of  labour,  but  here  the  moisture 
of  the  climate  is  such,  that  the  gprasses  are  too  full 
of  juices,  to  allow  of  this  rapid  management,  which 
often  in  England  is  attended  with  effects  destruc- 
tive of  the  crop.  Too  great  a  length  of  time  is 
generally  given  for  the  cocks  to  remain  in  liie  mea- 
dow9,  by  which  a  very  serious  loss  of  hay  is  in- 
curred, both  in  the  bottoms,  and  on  the  outsides; 
this  proceeds  from  the  fear  of  its  heating,  wliich, 
if  not  very  violent,  would  be  a  much  less  evil,  if  it 
is  an  evil,  than  the  quantity  wasted  in  this  slovenly 
way.  One  great  defect  in  the  management  of  our 
meadows  in  general,  and  which  those  about  towns 
are  free  from,  is  preferring  quantity  to  quality,  by 
letting  the  grass  remain  too  long  before  it  is  cut; 
all  the  leafy  parts  are  thus  lost,  and  the  after- 
grass, that  great  resource  to  the  farmers,  is  sa- 
crificed. 
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Laying  do-wn  ground  for  meadffa>. 

,  The  most  approved  method  of  laying  down  land 
fior  meadowi  is  by  sowing  wliatsoever  gras-seed  is 
fixed  on  with  the  crop^  tbat  follows  eitlier  a  potatoe 
or  turnip  fiallow;  for,  after  this  preparation,  the 
«oil  is  ricbi  clean^  and  finely  pulverised.  Barley 
is  tlie  fittest  grain  to  be  sowed  with  it,  as  it  remains 
a  shorter  time  than  any  other  species ;  but  sowing 
the  hay-seed  with  flax  is  reckoned  the  best  method^ 
as  it  remains  even  a  shorter  time  in  the  way  of 
the  grassj  ^pd ,  die  pulling  of  it  is  certainly  an 
advantage^  as  it  loosens  the  soil,  and  by  the 
mould,  friiich  is  scattered  from  its  roots,  gives 
nourishment  to  the  young  plants.  On  stubbles  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  hay-seed  harrowed  in  by 
itself  in  autumn,  and  with  great  success ;  the 
ground  was  fi»t  refreshed  with  a  large  harrow,  tlie 
seed  covered  with  a  small  one.  This  is  a  great 
resource,  when  seed  has  failed  in  spring,  or  when  a 
new  plan  for  a  field  may  be  adopted.  As  there  are 
many  excellent  grasses,  the  seeds  of  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  procure  in  any  great  quantity  with- 
.out  adulteration,  the  only  mode  of  doing  this  is  by 
selecting  with  the  hand  such  as  are  wished  for, 
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and  culdvating  theih  in  drills,  carefully  eradicating 
all  intruders,  until  a  sufficient  supply  is  obtained  : 
when  that  is  accomplished,  the  greatest  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  ground,  where  it 
h  to  be  sowed  ^  otherwise,  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  die  natural  grass  will  make  its  way,  anti 
which  in  the  end  it  will  do,  if  more  congenial 
to  the  soil,  in  defiance  of  all  effoits.  tn  this  situ- 
ation of  things  the  only  way  is  to  submit,  and  to 
encourage  by  manure,  and  other  good  manage- 
ment, what  nature  throws  in  our  way.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  mention  some  of  those  grasses,  to 
which  I  have  paid  particular  attention,  with  thtsir 
good  and  bad  qualities,  and  the  so3s  on  which  1 
have  observed  them  in  the  greatest  luxuriance. 

Alopecurus  pratensis  —  MeadofW  JhrtaU.  This 
I  have  observed  to  groWMrith  the  greatest  vigour, 
and  to  a  height  I  never  saw  in  any  other  situ- 
ation, on  the  stiff  clay  of  a  new-made  ditch  in 
the. parish  of  Klllead,  not  far' from  Mooregrove. 
I  have  observed  it  also  in  the  sam^  country,  in  the 
meadows,  overtop  every  other  grass ;— It  growtf  in 
Mr.  Legg^s  demesne,  between  his  house  and  the 
road ;  the  bottom  of  that  ground,  I  think,  is  clay. 
It  grows,  in  tlie  demesne  of  Moira,  in  the  clay 
that  covers  the  limestone;  and,  though  the  ground 
has  not  been  broken  up  for  many  years,  ^  it  is  ot 
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«peiior  leng^  toaoj  of  the  gvMsed,  that  surround 
it  la  tome  of  the  taady  fields  about  Liftbum  it 
grofn^  \m  there  it  i^  a  pigioyt  compared  te  thef 
odier '  skoatioffsi  l  iiare  teen  it  vei^  fine  netfur-  tbe 
md  from.  BMut  to  Dunomrrjr.  by  the  Falls ;  thb 
it  in  oIay«  Tfait  grast^  therefore,  it  pecidtariy 
fvell  adapted  to  the  coutity  of  Antrim;  in  itsdf 
it  is  a  most  exeeltent  plant ;  it  shooU  very  early^ 
hat  pkn^  of  ieavet,  of  a  seft  soeculent  kirfdi  Ugh 
on  the  stem ;  and,  with  a  moderate  share  of  at* 
tencion)  thit  teedt  might  be  eatily  gathered,  at 
the  ear  out-tlips  every  o^r  grats.  In  htt^  the 
tceds  fro.  never  found,  as,  from  itt  ripeiling  so 
eairty^  they  idl  before  t^e  other  gitst  is  fit  to 
cut. 

C09emtrtts  criHatm — Crestei  dcg^s  tail.  Thit^ 
ia  the  gn»r  wfaichv  goet  by  the  name  of  ^ndle^ 
nmm:  it  ia  a. good  plant,  9md  makes  one  of  the 
maof^  that  clothe  our  fieUs.^  In  most  soik  and 
tituationt  itt  ear  cootatnt  a  nutritive  seed,  and 
hat  *  namerotls  Jeaves. 

Dactjflis  gromeraia — Cock^s-foot  grass.  This  is 
now  much  etteeraed  in  England,  though  Mr.  Sole, 
in  the  Baih  Transactions,  says  that  cattle  refuse 
it;-**in  Ireland  tliey  do  not:  it  is  a  productive 
plattt,  both'  in  stem^  ear,  and  leaves,  but  it  is  hard ; 
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Ukd,  if  it  W&  cul|Hiited  alono^  it  ought  tx)  be  ott 
very  eariy;  iu  that  case  it' would  fully  repays 
by  producing  an  increased  quaotky  of  alt^r-giaiis, 
as  it  is  the  first  to  i^^ke  its  appearance  alter  the 
raking  of  the  meadows.  Its  qualify  of  growiog 
under  trees  ipakes  it  particularly  valuable  foi^ 
orchards,  from  whence  it  derives  one  of  its  .ap« 
pellations.  It  seems  to  be  a  favourite  of  all  soils ; 
^t)d»  even  where  the  rock  is  near  the  surface,  it  does 
not  appear  be  stinted  in  ;its  growth.  It  abounds 
near  Lisburn,  aud,  from  its  m^ked  appe^nsnce, 
tbc^  seeds  oiight  easily  be  gathered  by  hand. 

Festuca  ehtior ;  a  strong  grass,  worth  culti* 
vaitng  on  deep  soils— ^ in  all  our  mAdows  of  .that 
nature. 

Festuca  Idiacea.  Like  the  former  in  its  choice 
of  a  deep  soil,  and  in  its  appearance  not,  unlike 
the  rye-grass,  but  m«ch  broads  in  the  ear^  ^Mid 
X^XQT  in  coming  into,  ear ;  it  is, only  in  bloadom, 
when  the  latter  is  fit  Xo  cut. 

Festuca  pratensis.  Excellent*  for  both  pasture 
and  hay. 

Festuca  Jluitans — Float  fescue.  In  groumi,  where 
this  grass  naturally  grows,  it  would  ^e  injurioua 
to  the  possessor  to  break  it  up;  yet  few  persona 
would  be  inclined  to  turn  ground  into  a  marsl\  to 
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imise  it  on.     I  meitioMd  it<«kOne  of  the  cUef 
productions  of  ^  the  meadows,   that   are  annually 
overflowed  by  Lough  Neagh.      In  die  meadows 
near  Toome^  on  the  Derry  side,  it  grows  also  with 
a  luxurianoe  scarcely  credible^  there  being  barely 
'  >ioom    to    make  it  into   lap-cocks  without   their 
touching  each  other.    The  bay  is  soft,  but  good, 
and,  when  made  in  the  sap,  is  of  a  bluish  green 
colour,  and  grateful  to  all  cattle,  as  is  the  grass 
when  uncut,  being  always  cropped  to  the  ground. 
As  the  grounds  &vaurable  to  this  grass  are  often 
liable  to  be  oi^rSowed  by  the  autumnal  rains,  from 
which  an  early  cutting  can  alone  save  it,  it  is 
often  spoUed^r  want  of  this  precaution)  not  so 
much  from  the  injury  done  by  the  water,  as  from 
the  sand  and  mud,  which  it  leaves  behind  it;   so 
that  the  cattle,  who  are  compelled  to  eat  it,  are 
ofiten  seriously  hurt  by  the  mixture  of  these  sub-- 
stances  with  die  hay.      But  year  afiber  year  the 
same  management  is  seen    in   the  same    fields. 
This  may  be  suppoMd  to  proceed  from  that  happy 
propensity  to  hope,  which  mankind  possess,  tha^ 
if  ^y  are  unfoHunate  this  year,  the  next  they 
will  net  be  so.    The  seeds  of  this  grass  are  sup- 
posed to  be  very  nutritive,  and  are  eageiiy  sought 
for  by  all  water-fiswi. 

2  K  Alopccurtu 
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Alapecttrus  gmiculdius;  called  so  from  tfad 
'  beod  of  the  joints  being  like  the  bend  of  the 
knee ;  this  ia  a&o  fond  of  Qioiat  situationsi  though 
if  wiii  grow  in  odieri ;  it  is  one  of  the  grasses,  that 
*  throw  out  it)Ots  from  the  joints^  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  slips ;  it  is  also  a  cireeper^  never  rising 
high,  but  growing  from  the  centre  in  a  position 
nearly  horizontal,  the  lower  joitits  always  touching 
the  ground*  I  have  never  heard  of  this  grass 
having  been  cnhivated ;  in  its  congenial  soil  it 
grows  spontaneously;  and,  when  the  hay  harvest 
is  arrived,  it  largely  contributes  its  shai«  in  the 
general  mass,  where  it  may  easily  be  distinguiabed 
by  its  bending  joints,  Ugbt^green-cbloUred  leaves, 
and  smooth  round  ear. 

AgrosHs  Mtdamfera  (joini'^rtns  of  die  farmers,) 
Dn  Richanbon's  form.  This  fgnm  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  pass  by  without  particular  notice, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  celebrity  given  to 
it  by  that  learned  gentleman,  but  also  from  its 
intrinsic  good  qualtttes,  when  soil  and  situa- 
tion are  adapted  ^to  it  The  plapt.is  a  creeper, 
and,  like  all  creeping  plants,  it  throws  out  roots 
and  buds  from  the  joints  of  its  trailing  stalks, 
that  ^rout  forth  in  all  directions,  forming 
around  it  at  last  a  complete  mat  upon  the  sur- 
face; It  is  constantly,  during  the  season  of  its 
growth,  productive   of  new  roots  from  its  knots, 
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which  ^ive  a  pew  9Mpply  to  thgi  ^koqfB^  thsif,  pro- 
ceed from  the  mpe;  for^  the  it^t^pl  ^tme  mats 
break  out,  the  bHd  la  per90iTed  \a  th^  (:oQtrafy 
side.  Abau(  the  latter  end  of  ^uly,  or  ^  begio- 
ning  of  Aagust,  thi^  graf$  begin#  to  shew  its  ears 
earlier  or  latfNr^  ftocordipg  to  the  time  it  ifas  c«t 
or  fed)  the  preeedipg  year,  behig  more  or  less  pco- 
cracted.  These  ears,  which  acjqaire  mclire  erect- 
ness  tbao  the  shooting  leaves,  arise  in  general  from, 
the  old  ro^ts,  thai  wer^  established  in  the  ground, 
.tad  are  not  v^ry  numerous;  at  this  time,  in  the 
old  method  of  maaagement,  in  meadows  that  were 
formed  by  nature  ((or  then  there  were  no  oth^n) 
the  grass  was  supposed  to  be  in  its  prime,  and  fit 
for  cuttiog ;  and,  though  it  was  well  known  that 
a  BiQch  greater  quantity  could  be  obtained  by 
letting  thb  grass  remain  longer  on. the  ground, 
it  was  by  those,  who  thought  themselTes  the  best 
managers,  aupposed  to  be  moce  than  compensated 
for  by  the  superior  quality,  and  by  the  crop  of 
after-grass,  which  an  early  cutting  always  insures. 
For,  respecting  its  quality,  it  was  obaerved  that 
die  leaves  were  always  injured,  and  pften  destroyed 
by  their  incomheoit  position,  wiien  suffered  to  re- 
main long  upcui,.  and  that  the  after-grass  was 
coraparatirely  little.  These  ^ere  the  ideas,  that 
prevatled  respecting  those  natiKal  meadows,  where 
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the  Bonn  was  the  principal  heii>age,  and  where  it 
was  not  planted  by  the  hand  of  man ;  for,  at  ibis 
time  ita  cultivation  was  pot  efen  thought  of;  but 
Dr.  Richardson  has  discovered  and  shewn,  that 
«tbis  plant  contains  a  vital  principle,  which  not 
.  only  promotes  its  growth  long  after  other  grasses, 
thflft  have  perfected  their  leeds,  ceas^  to  be  pvo- 
ductive ;  but  that  this  vital  principle  preserves  it 
.  iinhnrt  at  fieasons  and  in  wenther,  that  are  destruc- 
tive to  the   other  species;  that  this  principle  is 
contained  in   the  stalks  or  stripgs,    and  in  the 
knots,  and  that  their  increase  in  length  fully  makes 
up  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the  leaves  from  bad 
seasonv* 

From  these  observations  he  has  mi^de  his  hay 
(greatly  exceeding  in  quantity  what  v^as  the  re- 
sult of  an  early  cutting)  at  a  much  later  period 
than  it  ever  was  done  before,  and  even  in  frost 
•ftd  snow,  without  injuring  the  quality;  and  has 
also  used  the  grass  newly  cut  as  g^reen  food,  with 
much  advantage,  to  a  period  as  late*  These  are 
Dr.  Richardson's  obseryatio|is  on  t^ie  gei\eral  tend- 
eney  of  this  grass ;  and  I  understand,  that  several 
gentlemen  have  followed  bif  example  in  this  late 
making  of  bay,  and  wsth  success;  bqt,  as  to  its 
use  as  green  food,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  odier 
frials.     With  respec^  to  the  fact,  however^  that 
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can  make  no  difierence ;  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ardsoQ)  and  th^  nuoober  of  respec^le  wi^esses, 
vrtko  hare  seien  his  eyperiipents,  place  it  beyond 
doubt.  Tajungy  therefore,  thesie  positions  as  es- 
tabli^ied ;  th|U  by  this  mode  the  qp^nUty  of  food 
•if  iDcreased,  and  th<e  quidi^  ppt  i^qred,  and  that 
a  supply  of  green  fpod  is  secured ;  we  may  pro- 
i:eed  to  inquire,  wfaetber  the  propagation  of  this 
grass  is  likely  to  be  as  extensively  useful  *«s  he 
expects  it  to  be.  Qut,  coinciding  as  I  do  with 
Dr.  Richardson  qq  the  general  principle^  of  the 
nature  and  utility  of  the  fioriq,  there  ar<^  some 
points,  00  lyhich  I  must  venture  to  differ  from  him. 
And  first,  respecting  its  introduction  into  boggy 
ground^  there  it  is  most  happily  applied,  provided 
that  the  soil  hi^  had  previous  culture,  not  only 
from  die  constant  supply  of  moisture,,  which  faci- 
litates its  taking  root,  but  from  its  otaqner  of  grow- 
ing, which  gives  a  firm  surface  tp  it  sp  quicUy; 
if,  however,  the  soil  is  not  in  itself  rich  and  well 
prepared,  though  it  will  exist,  and  even  mal^ 
efforts  to  spread,  it  will  not  be  productive.  Of  this 
I  can  speak  from  experience,  hating  planted  a 
piece  of  boggy  ground  without  any  other  prepi^- 
ration  than  digging  it,  between  two  pieces,  that 
had  been  manured,  and  had  borne  poiatoes  tt)e 
year  before ;  the  former  is  poor  and  languid,  scarce\y 
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covering  the  earth,  whilst  the  latter  ii  close  and 
luxuriant;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  have  had 
numberless  opportunities  of  observing  the  same 
event  in  a  country,  that  abounds  with  reclaimed 
bogs.  My  conclusion  therefore  is,  tliat  it  must 
have  a  situation,  rich  either  by  nature  or  by  pre- 
paration. 

In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  consider  it  as 
adapted  to  a  dry  ^il ;  it  will  grow  there  certainly, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  potatoe  ridges,  and  in  the 
fqrrows  between  ridges  of  com^  to  a  conmderable 
degree  pf  luxuriance,  and  to  the  injury  of  both 
crops,  while  from  shelter  the  ground  is  moist,  and 
from  cultivation  loose;  but,  as  soon  as  it  i»  de- 
prived of  tlieae  auxiliaries,  it  dwiadles  away,  and 
at  length  is  overcome  by  the  grasses  of  a  dry 
soil.  A  strong  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  field 
of  my  own ;  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  fine,  moist,  and 
inellow  co^jipound  of  bog  and  cfey;  there  the 
fiorin  flourishes  with  die  greatest  vigour;  the  other 
parte  of  the  field  are  high  and  dry ;  there,  after 
the  first  year  of  laying  down,  it  has  never  sh^wn 
itself.  The  whole  field  was,  many  years-  ago, 
sowed  with  rye-grass ;  no  fiorin  planted,  where  it 
now  abounds.  From  this  experience,  ther^bre, 
and  from  general  observation  of  similar  circum- 
stances, I  consider  it  as  out  of  its  place  in  dry 
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•itumtionsy  unleu  tbat  (to, it  a)  defect  can  be  cor- 
rected by  irrigation.  The  next  point  on  whicU 
2  ba?e  to  observe  is^  tba^  although  it  flourishes  on 
the  tides  of  ri?en>  which  occasionally  overflow^ 
there  it  cannot  be  treated  in  Dr«  Richardson^s 
manner;  because^  if  it  is  either  kept  very  late 
uncut,  for  an  increased  crop  of  hay,  or  as  green 
food  in  winter,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  spoiled 
by  the  floods,  which,  though  they  may  not  injure 
the  vital  principle  of  the  plant>  will  so  corrupt  it 
with  the  deposit  carried  down  by  them,  as  to 
fteoder  it  totally  unfit  for  food«  In  this  situation, 
therefore,  recourse  must  be  bad  to  the  old  me** 
tbod  of  treatment,  as  a  security  against  a  total 
fess,— -namely,  an  early  cutting. 

To  these  reauirks  I  must  add,  that  in  planting 
it  a  great  point  would  be  gained,  if  that  was  per- 
formed by  slips  from  the  old  roots,  instead  of  the 
strings;  these  establish  themselves  much  quicker 
in  the  soil,  and  are  better  prepared  to  throw  out 
the  runners;  in  tins  particular  resembling  the 
strawberry,  that,  when  managed  in  this  way,  bears 
fruit  the  first  year,  whilst,  by  using  the  runners, 
it  is  not  prodnoed  until  the  second* 

The  method  of  propagtftitig  and  managing  the 
'fiorin  having  been  so  fully  and  so  clearly  state^, 
and  so  extensively  circulated  in  the  various  tracts 
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upon  the  subject,*  I  shaU  trespass' no  longer  ob 
the  reader  than  to  say,  that  under  proper  direc- 
tions and  limitations  it  seems  to  be  the  very  best 
instrument,  that  can  be  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  numerous  mountains  and  bogs,  that 
Ireland  contains,  but  that  cultivation  and  atten- 
tion to  soil  and  situation  are  required.  On  those 
high  grounds,  whose  climate  and  moisture  are  ene- 
mies to  the  ripening  of  grain,  there  it  would  be 
in  its  element,  and  in  most  of  chem  irrigation 
might  be  introduced  as  an  additional  improvement ; 
on  bogs  it  would  not  be  less  beneficial,  its  manner 
of  growing,  as  it  has  been  bbserved,  being  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  form  a  firm  surface  upon  them. 
But  for  its  reception  a  careful  preparation  must 
be  made,  in  most  situations  and  in  most  soils,  on 

iu 

*  It  teems  extraordinary,  that  the  agroatis  shoaM  ever  have  been 
miatakea  fortbecooch-^rait,  (Trilicum  repetu.)  One  fbrms  its  roots  and 
shoots  oo  the  surface,  the  other  nnder  it ;  one  is  a  creeper,  the 
other  is  upright,  one  has  a  close  flat  ear,  the  other  a  round  spread- 
ing one  jtc.  &c. — In  weeding  the  florin,  it  b  as  necessary  to  extirpate 
other  grasses  as  to  destroy  weeds,  if  the  florin  is  either  meant  for  a 
late  crop  of  bay,  or  for  green  (bod  in  winter ;  hecanse  other  grasses, 
coming  to  their  period  of  growth  sooner  than  this,  and  not  pos- 
tesf  ing  the  vital  principle  which  preserves  it,  first  die  and  then  rot ; 
tainting  every  particle  sif  florin,  that  comes  in  contact  with  them ; 
this  ohservatbn  I  saw  completely  verifled  last  winter,  where  there 
was  a  mixture  of  the  poa  trivialis  with  the  florin.  At  Mr.  Joy's, 
at  the  Lod^e  near  Belfast,  is  a  piece  of  florin  worthy  of  inspections 
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its  first  iatroductioo ;  after  that^  in  those  congenial 
to  it,  it  mil  continue  to  flourisU  as  it  does,  where 
it  spontaneously  grows.  To  Doctor  Richardson^s 
discussions  we  are  much  obliged  for  holding  up 
to  eurejes  an  object^  that  was  constantly  under 
them  without  dur  perceiving  one  half  of  its  advan- 
ugesi 

Hokus  LatmtttSy  fwh^Uegra^  with  woolly  stalks,) 
Tbb  grass  b  a  favourite  of  mdist  and  boggy  soils^ 
where,  in  any  rich  spot^  it  gtows  without  cultiva- 
tioB  in  large  tufo  or  buaches,  producing  great  ears^ 
nearly  resembling;  the  white  grass  (holcus  mollis) 
but  far  exceeding  it  in  size;  it  is  in  part  a  ereeper, 
for  the  lower  joints  often  throw  out  both  roots 
and  budi.  It  grovVs  well  by  slips,  but  it  has  not 
the  long  strikigs  of  the  fiorin ;  the  seed  is  so  con- 
spicuoas,  and  in  such  large  quantities,  that  it  might 
easily  be  gathered  for  sowing,  and^  I  am  certain, 
in  some  soils  would  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 
The  hplcus  mollis  has  already  •  been  mentioned 
upder  tbe  head  of  laying  down  for  grass. 

AnthojcarUhum  odioratum  f Sweet-scented  vernal 
grass)  is  another  favourite  with  boggy  soils,  where 
it  grows  with  great  freedom;  raising  its  slender 
stems  fnd  yellow,  ears  to  &  ipuch  greater  height 
than  in  <lry  grounds,  (ho«igh  in  them  it  is  found 
in  as  ^eat  a  proportion  as  any  odier ;   this  is  one 
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of  tba  Arte  ibootin^  vernal  grasses ;  bat  it  bears 
oo  leai^M  on  its  slalks,  these  gromng  all  aiound 
the  lOOt  Zttept  for  iu  eariiness,  H  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  vegetable  of  any  particular  valae ; 
the  seed  asight  easily  be  collected^  in  purity  in  bogs, 
timt  hare  been  cut  osrer  and  lc?^llttd« 

Phleum  pratense,  (timothy  grass.)  This  graSs 
is  found  so  generaUy  in  tbis  county,  that  the  idea 
of  its  baifdng  at  .fiat  been  iuyported  from  Ame- 
rica seems  not  to  bf  caorrect;  dils  is  lather  a  bsfd 
and  late  graas^  bctt  very  productive;  orops  of  it, 
that  I  baire  seen  abonl  Moira,  from  seed  imported 
by  Mr.  Jellett  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Netv 
Yock,  wete  aa  great  as  any  crops  I  have  ever  seen 
of  any  other  species,  and  the  hay  seemed  <A  very 
good  quality ;  but  it  was  cut,  before  the  seeds  were 
perfected.  It  ia  not  likely  to  spread  mnch,  as 
the  seeds,  are  not  ripe  at  the  time  the  otber  grasses, 
which  grow  along  with  it,  are  fit  to  cut.  In  late  and 
wet  seaaons  it  is  always  most  plenty.  Ther^  are 
many  other  kinds^  which,  if  property  attedded  to, 
mtglit  prove  valuable  acquisitions;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  and  of  keeping  separate  their 
aeeds  is  so  great,  that  there  are  little  hopes  of  de- 
rivijig  advantage  from  them;  of  these  the^  poa 
trivklis  and  ptatensis  ai>e  amongst  the  best,  as  tfaey 
have  all  the  qualities   requisite  for  meadow  or 
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pasture.  Tbqr  are  fii  for  mo9t  seils  that  are  in 
good  Goadition,  ^  ntceMary  reqiiitite  for  all  crops) 
whether  dbey  are  mpiat  or  dry,  day,  loaoit  ^  >ud* 

With  respect  tp  cutting  the  grasSi  from  when^ 
seed  is  to  be  savedy  the  precaution  of  having  it 
sufficiently  ripe  ought  not  to  be  neglected;  I 
^hally  therefore^  add  a  few  observations  on  the 
sidyect  When  the  ear  first  comes  out,  it  is  close ; 
by  d^^rees  it  is  developedi  and  soon  shews  the 
blossom  gmdually  from  the  top  to  the  bottom} 
the  impregnation  of  them  takes  place  as  soon  as 
that  is  accomplished;  the  ear  again  begins  tci 
close ;  the  seed  fills  and  then  ripens  3  by  the  time 
^lat  is  over,  it  is  nearly  of  the  shape  it  was  at 
its  first  appearance,  but  the  colour  is  altered  firom 
a  delicate  green  to  a  brownish  yellow;  the  seeds 
are  now  full,  and  may,  (if  well  saved)  be  depended 
upon  as  good»  which  cannot  be  the  case,  if  thag} 
are  not  completely  ripened. 

Another  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  attended  to,  that  hay  must  nothe  allowed  in  any 
degree  to  be  heated,  if  the  seed  is  kept  on  it;  aorj^ 
if  it  is  threshed  off  at  harvest,  must  it  be  allowed 
to  be  suddenly  put  tc^pether;  it  must  beq^read, 
until  it  is  completely  dry;  ibr,  it  is  liable  to  be 
spoiled  by  a  very  slight  degsee  of  heating,  its  mi« 
nuteness  and  the  delicacy  of  its  titztuce  not  en-* 
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abling  it  to  resist  the  least  fermentation,  which  m 
fBvery  specie^  of  seed  is  so  destructive  of  its  ve-r 
getative  powers.  In  saving  the  seeds  pf  grasses, 
^me  farmers  ate  so  careful  as  to  tie  the  whole  of 
jt  into  sheaves,  and  to  manage  it  as  grain  is  mar 
naged^  letting  it  remain  in  stooks  until  every  Anvir 
get  of  its  suffering^  by  being  too  quickly  put  to* 
gether,  is  over;  there  is  great  additional  trouble 
in  this  method ;  but  the  advantages  are  supposed 
|to  pay  for  it,  as  nonjB  pf  the  seed  is  lost  by  the 
shaking  of  the  hay,  and,  from  the  exposure  of  the 
ears  to  the  sun  and  the  air,  the  proc^  of  saving 
is  much  accelerated. 

Before  the  subject  of  hay  is  dismissed,  I  shall 
pake  some  observations  on  the  produce  and  ex^ 
penditure  of  this  necessary  article  in  the  farmer*s 
catalogue  of  food.  If  cattle  are  put  up  for  Cat- 
tening,  or  cows  are  in  fiill  milk,  they  roust  be  fed 
in  the  best  panner ;  in  the  first  case,  hay  alone  will 
seldom  do,  though  it  is  the  dearest  of  ^\l  food, 
and  in  milk  the  produce  of  an  acre  ^ill  make  less 
than  the  fina  cost ;  for,  a  cpw  fed  on  hay  alone 
will  consume  the  whole  of  a  tolerably  good  acre, 
generally  speaking,  and  after  all  will  not  give 
much  milk.  This  produce  of  hay  may  be  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre,  which  is  in 
all  situations,  one  year  with  another,  worth  from 
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four  to  six  guineas ;  this  added  to  the  summer's 
grass  makes  from  ^ven  to  nine  guineas  for  the 
year.  Every  former,  therefore,  ought  to  be  pro* 
Tided  with  some  other  food,  which,  though  at  first 
it  may  cost  more,  will,  in  the  end,  be  more  eco- 
namical  than  bay  alone  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
cows,  and  much  more  profitable  from  what  diey 
will  consequently  produce. 

To  keep  cows  on  straw  alone,  that  are  either 
giving  milk,,  or  that  are  to  give  milk  in  the  fol- 
Jowing  summer,  is  not  doing  them  justice;. but^ 
jvhen  to  straw  gre^i  food  is  added,  this  feeding  is 
far  preferable  to  hay  without  g^feen  food,  and  by 
this  mi:sture  the  ground,  that  has  already  paid  4a 
grain,  will  pay  more  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
cattle  ^han  die  hay  of  an  equal  portion  of  ground, 
thsLt  baa  psoduced  nothing  else.    Therefore,  a  por- 
tion of  turnips,  cabbage,  kail,  or  rape,  ought  always 
to  be  at  baud,  not  only  as  they  afford  a  much 
greater  weight  per  acre,  but  as  means  of  turning 
|:he  dry.  food  of  the  farm  to  the  greatest  advantage* 
I  have  seen  young  cattle  in  a  yard, .  kept  on  straw 
and  some  turnips,    better  looking   in  spring  than 
the  best  hay  alone  can  make   them.      The  only 
probability  pf  making  gra^s-Und  come  near  to  the 
value  of  a  greeq  ^crop  is,  by  converting  it  to  the 
fiorin  culture,  lyhich  so  muph  increases  the.  quan* 
,tity,  and  gives  also  the  advantage,  like  the  other, 
of  succulent  food  through  the  winter. 
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Sect.  4.    Feeding. 

Grazing. 

TiU^e  af  late  yean  has  inermsed  99  mucb,  that 
a  contklerable  portico  of  the  best  grounds,  which 
were  appropriated  to  grazing  of  cattle,  are  now 
under  grain ;  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
there  mutt  still  be  a  large  proportion  of  it  dedi- 
cated to  that  purpose.  The  mountains  and  high 
lands,  which  either  are  not,  or  cannot  be  culti- 
▼ated,  are  not  useless,  being  always  stocked  either 
with  the  cattle  of  the  proprietors^  or  with  those 
tak^n  in  from  <Ustant  owners,  who  are  able  to  sup- 
port a  greater  number  in  winter,  than  they  think 
profitabl<^  to  maintain  at  home  in  spoitter.  The 
stock  sent  to  the  mountains  mostly  consists  of  young 
beasts,  from  one  to  Uiree  years  old;  if  they  are 
heifers,  they  generally  return  home  in  calf 
the  third  year.  Many  of  these  forms  also  belong 
to  people,  who  buy  in  heifers,  at  two  years  or  three 
years  old,  and  keep  them  until  they  are  near 
cahring,  when  they  are  sold  out  at  a  yery  good  profit, 
ACany  bullocks  also  of  diflerent  ages  are  kept; 
they  are  usually  bought  iu  at  an  early  period, 
and  aie    ao)d  out,    either  fat,    ^x>m    better  soil 

which 
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which  is  r^^nr^  for  the  last  year,  or  lean  to  be 
finished  by  some  other  owner.  Much  of  these 
graisiiig  lands  lie  to  the  notth  and  weiit  Of  Lame, 
extending  towards  Ballymena  atid  Ballymony;  and 
i^Qt  Brottghfthane  there  are  large  farms  occupied 
in  thi^  way.  The  knds  are  not  often  of  the  be^ 
quality,  and,  being  nncttltrvated,  they  ar^  sc^ 
cheap,  so  that  &  good  profit,  especially  df  latie 
years,  has  been  made  of  them,  smce  the  pride 
4»f  cattle  has  beeii  so  much  increased. 

The  grazing  system  upon  the  superior  soils  con- 
sists in  buying  iii  co^s  or  bullocks  in  spring,  or 
iMnetiines  in  the  autumn  pfeviolis  to  it,  either  in 
tlie  fairs  and  markets  near  home,  or  in  disunt 
counties,  and  selling  them  off  fat  in  the  beginning 
of  winter.  When  cattle  are  bought  before  winter, 
they  are  generally  kept  in  grass  fields,  that  have 
been  saved  for  tliem,  wiiere  in  hard  weather  they 
have  hay,  a  very  small  portion  of  which  keeps  them 
to  their  flesh,  when  added  to  what  they  gather'  for 
themselves;  To  cattle;  that  are  managed  in  this 
way,  a  meadow  of  florin,  cut  as  It  was  wanted, 
and  gfteo  in  racks  or  cribs  to  prevent  its  being 
wasted,  would  be  a  great  treasure^  It  has  been 
labserved  of  oMile  treats  in  this  Way,  that  they 
tame  on  hi.&ttening  as  well  a^  tliose,  whi6h  are 
hoiise^.    Thii  may  be  owiirg  to  their  not  receiving 
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any  check  by  change  of  temperature  on  their  fir^ 
going  into  the  finishing  grounds^  i^ch  in  sooie 
degree  must  be  the  case  with  all  creatures  pass- 
ing instantly  from  the  cover  of  a  house  to  complete 
exposure.  Cattle,  that  are  in  high  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  may.  be  kept  well  to  their  flesh 
by  proper  attention,  without  being  housed,  provided 
they  have  shelter,  aud  a  tolerable  dry  place  to  lie 
on :  but  in  this  way  there  must  be  a  waste  of  food, 
and  a  waste  of  manure,  two  great  defects;  and 
tbe^  strong  will  not  only  rob,  but  will  in  other 
respects  materially  injure  the  weak.  This  is  a 
system,  upon  these  accounts,  not  to  be  recoup 
mended,  though  sometimes,  from  necessity,  it  must 
be  adopted;  as,  from  disappointment  in  sales, 
and  when  stands  for  beasts  are  not  provided. 

Winter  feeding. 

This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture :  to  it  the  regul^  supply  of 
fine  beef  during  the  winter,  and  first  months  of 
spring,  is  owing,  the  markets  of  all  the  towns  being 
furnished  with  that  article  according  to  their  de- 
mand. Not  a  great  many  years  agO|  the  chief  de- 
pendance  was  on  the  cattle  £atted  at  the  several 
distilleries,  which,  though  not  of  the  same  quality 
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.  as  th^t  now  produced,  was  still  preferable  to  $(alte4 
.meat.  Belfast  market,  at  present  as  plentiful  as 
could  be  djesired,  is  supplied  not  only  by  tho;»e 
geotlemen,  who  are  mentioned  as  turnip  growers 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  but  by  several  in  tUe 
county  of  Down,  of  equal  spirit.  A  considerable 
number  of  beasts  are  also  fed  every  year  by  far- 
mers, who  do  not  raise  turnips,  in  their  place  sub- 
stituting potatoes,  which  answer  well;  but^  the 
ground  not  carrymg  an^  weight  of  the  latter 
equal  to  the  former,  the  feeding  comes  much 
higher,  though  the  quality  of  the  €esh  is  fully 
equal.*  In  feeding,  all  cattle  are  tied  up  in  the 
house,  and  .kept  clean  and  airy,  their  green  and 
other  food  being  given  at  stated  times,  and  atten- 
tively proportioned  to  their  several  appetites.  When 
a  sufficient  qi)fintity  of  juicy  meat  is  given,  no  water 
is  required  to  make  them  eat  the  drier  kinds,  the 
more  of  which  they  take,  the  firmer  and  better 
.coloured  their  beef  will  be.  To  the  farmer  it  cer- 
tainly is  more  expensive,  but  it  does  him  the  more 
credit,  and  secures  bis  customers,  who  find  a  ready 
sale  for  the  improved  quality.  An  object  of  great 
import^ui^e  in  this  business,  is  the  putting  up  the 
2,M  cattle 

*  If  an  acre  prodaces  400  boshetf  of  poUtoes,  which  if  a  good 
cropi^  that  will  not  weigh  aboTe  10  tons.  An  acrt  of  Swedish  tar- 
nipt  will  weigh  aboT^  40  tons. 
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cattle  in  high  order;  it  is  up-hill  work  to  fatten 
a  lean  he^t  in  the  stall;  when  thiff  is  attempted^ 
the  chance  is,  thsit  the  samraef^s  grass  will  be  re- 
qtiired  to  complete  the  matter.  If  hay  is  scarce, 
and  turnfips  plenty,  cut  straw  might  be  used,  of  a 
small  portion  of  oats,  either  threshed,  or  in  sheaf. 
Tlie  most  profitable  Way  of  using  the  latter  is  to 
get  it  broke  at  a  mill,  jitst  as  it  comes  from 
the  ivlnnowirrg  macfaifte,  there  being  no  necessity 
for  taking  off  the  skin.  Cabbages  are  very  good 
for  bringing  on  cattle,  but  they  are  more  subject 
to  decay  than  turnips;  and,  from  Ac  mode  of 
planting,  instead  of  drilling,  they  are  more  troable- 
some  and  more  uncertain.  But  for  both  these  de*« 
fects  there  are  remedies;  for  the  former,  not  to 
put  the  plants  in  the  ground  too  soon ;  for  the 
latter,  to  dfili  them;  for^  transplantation  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  a  cabbage;  if  properly  managed,  h 
will  grow  as  large  in  the  seed-bed  as  any  where 
else;  but,  if  they  are  sowed  where  they  are  to 
stand,  they  must  be  thinned,  and  this  operation 
will  afford  plants  for  some  other  purpose. 

The  principal  points,  attended  to  in  stall-feeding 
cattle,  are  cleanliness  by  constantly  removing  the 
dung,  and  sweeping  the  pavement,  so  that  no 
dirt  can  adhere  to  them.  The  places  they  are 
fed  out  of  ought  often  to  be  attended  to,  for  pre- 
venting 
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i«otiog  any  bad  smell ;  and  very  little  food  must 
be  given  at  a  time,  and  it  must  be  varied  properly. 
Cattle,. that  are  carelessly  fed,  never  thrive  welL 
The  place,  where  they  are  kept,  should  be  ivarm 
enough  to  afford  them  shelter,  for  they  must  never 
be  chilled ;  gt  the  same  time  th^  must  not  be 
kept  so  warm,  as  to  promote  perspiration  in  any 
visible  degree*  Cattle,  that  are  put  up  in  good 
order,  .and  in  good  health,  which  good  condition 
iioplies,  will  seldom,  if  treated  in  this,  manner, 
&il  of  answering  the  owner's  expectations  in  se-* 
curing  a  good  market ;  neither  will  the  batcher  be 
dUiqppoipted  ii>  his  profit,. 

Clover  stands  high  in  the  rank  of  productive 
crops,  whether  it  is  considered  for  its  own  value, 
or  as  a  preparation,  in  regular  course,  for  crops  of 
grain.  It  is  valuable  in  every  light,  in  which  it 
can  he  considered,  either  as.  pasture,  as  meadow, 
or  for  soiling.;  in  this  last  method  of  using  it,  the 
advanUges  arising  may  he  fairly  estimated  at 
tbiee  times  as  much  as  can  be  obtained  from  it  in 
the  ufloal  way  of  turning  cattle  upon  it;  the 
trouble  I  certainly,  is  greater,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pense,. froAi  the   necessary  attendance;  -but  the 

quantity 
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qtmiitity  oF  maftore,  iLfpWcMe  ta  tiny  r^qtrir^fS^ 
purpose)  as  more  tbdtil  eqtill  ia  valtr«'  tk>  that  trtHibte 
aiid  ex^^se.  AifOttier  objectkm,  equally  without' 
ibaMlttibh,  has*'  he^\  uf^6&  tfgaihst  ib  us^  ai»  ^) ; 
ihni  cattle  do  not  thrive  upon  it,  when  cut,  aa  \^M 
9%  when  Afey  arc  at-  fiberty.  Upon  th&  subject  I 
shall  gtv^  Mr.  T6tiiig^^  itatemeht,  aa  publisAied  in 
that  vahiaW^  woA,  The  Farmer*ii  Calendar.  «  Mr. 
Mtfre  Kid  2^40  oxdh  fatting  in  sheds  throi^~  tihi^ 
suninier,  arid  that  by  the  inoi*<ng  of  orie  ^cytAtf. 
ThtB  berfs^  were  aSl  sold  faf  at  SnikhfieW,  and 
did  as-  vi^l  is^  siniHar  beasts  had  ddne,-  &d 
abroad  in  favourable  seasbti^,  and  better  tjhttii 
in  iany  season  not  remarkably  favourable.**  Mr. 
Young  practised  it  himself  for  several  years  to- 
gether, very  carefully,  for  fatteuing  cattle ;  weigh- 
ing alive  periodically,  both  while  in  stall,  and 
wfaeb  at  fpraea,  aad  found  that  on  sdiiHtg  they 
tSfrove  better  than  when  abroiad.  Here  Aen  are 
both  dOijeetions  Answered  by  his  great  Aithorily; 
the  4a:t0iKtence^  when  eakulated,  edmea  ta  Htde, 
and  the  thriving  is  eomfietely  ascertained.  But, 
Mrkhtat  apt^aling  tb  suth  dttiam  authority)  I  am 
say,  that  Mr.  Matenden^  at  Larcfafield,  kipe  hia 
whdle  dock  tf  yoomg  catole  diMng  the  mrnuM^ 
iff  hir  #tr«w-i|^rd,  upofi  ekiver  cairi^tt  to  iKmv^ 
and  tbi^  amd«  aar  great  m  progress'ito  dHit  wafi  M 

they 
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tb^  Bsually  did  on  grass  at  their  full  \i\iertyi. 
Some  beifefs  were  sold  fat,  from  this  yard,  ia  the 
iDontfa  of  Ai^st.  These  beasts  were  well  littioi^ 
end  theif  food  distribated  in  several  crib^  so  as  to 
allow  all  to  feed  without  lauch  iaterraptioo  from 
the  stronger  over  the  weaker^  which,  without  this 
precanti<my  is^a  most  serious  evil  to  the  htfeer.  In 
die  keeping  of  milch  cows,  soiling  is  adso  a  greni 
cikyect ;  for,  let  the  grass  on  whiph  they  gp  b«  of 
the  very  best  quality,  at  a  particular  s^nsoo^  when 
itt  riioots  harden,  it  loses  much  of  its  succoleno^ 
and  the  cowa  fisU  from  their  milk;  but  the  fi?osh^ 
ansa  of  the  seoond  catting  of  clover^  whicli  oomes 
in  about  that  time,  not  being  liable  to  this  defect 
no  fidling  off  is  the  consequence,  but  what  arises 
frott  the  natural  decrease  of  milk  at  n  distant 
tune  tmm  the  period  of  the  ealving  of  the  oowi» 
The  inoreased  <yiantity  of  food,  wbicb  a  gifen 
quantilj  ai  gfound  managed  In  this  way  will  af<* 
fofd^  seema  to  arise,  if  I  may  use  the  expresttioni 
from  the  eeoocMQicai  expendttaffe,  aild  would  all* 
swer  (as  I  know  from  experience)  even  with  any 
grass-field,  that  arrives  to  a  length  sufficient  Cot 
the  scythe.  Wheel  cattle  go  At  large,  they  tread ' 
down  much  of  their  food,  bruising  it,  and  making 
it  foul  with  their  feet  and  i^ith  their  dung,  which 
fnronn  year  at  least  k  ei  tttihi  sif»viMs;  andy  whe» 
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they  are  to  be  maintained  in  this  way  the  wliole 
reason,  so  great  a  scope  must  be  given  to  them, 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  plants  run  up  to  seed 
stems,  which  may  be  considered  as  lost,  no  .pres^ 
tare  of  hunger  ever  fbrcifig  the  stock  to  have  re«- 
ooorse  to  them.  But,  before  this  system  can  be 
completely  adopted,  a  sufficient  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  cattle  so  to  be  maintained,  until  the 
green  food  is  of  a  proper  growth,  which  is  sel- 
dom the  case  before  the  ktt^  end  of  May,  or 
the  beginning  of  June.  For  this  purpose,  if  other 
food  is  not  to  be  had,  a  piece  of  land  may  be 
set  apart  for  tliem,-  ju^t  enough,  with  a- little 
hay;Or  straw  at  uigbt,  for  their  support;  and,  if 
^tr  entire  confinement  is  thought  too  rigorous^ 
this  may. serve  as  a  place  of  .air  and  eicejrcise 
for  them  duripg  the  remainder  of  the  .season.* 

When  clover  is  to  be  employed  in  this  way,  the 
best  preparation  of  the  soil  is  most  certainly  im- 
plied ;  it  must  be  sowed  with  the  first  crop  of  grain 
after  the  fallow  crop^  to.  insure  success.    In  this 

case 

•  This  is  no  tbeoreticul  recomnieiidation ;  tor,  the  writer  of  Uiit 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  managing  bis  cattle  in  this  method  for 
more  than  twenty-fire  years,  and,  if  he  has  not  clover,  he  substitutes 
ftMBs.  Last  sammer,  1810,  he  fiitted  two  yomt^  cows,  one  of  5t 
ami.  the  otiier  of  H«i^* ;  ^  fomiar  had  si«  stone  of  tall^Wt  tb« 
ItOler  five  and  a  half  $  the  beef  of  both  goc4  and  firm. 
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case,  seed  and  season  being  gcx>d,  there  is  little 
fear  of  disappointment  In  the  6ne  loams  neiCi^ 
Belfisst,  where  it  is  sowed  in  this  sucoesstOR,  the 
prodnce  is  immense;  and  it  is  often  sold  upon  the 
ground,  to  be  ret^iiled  in  the  town.  Mr.  Legg,  of 
Matone,  has  sold  it  so  high  as  £  20.  per  acre,  and 
his  Ittghly  cultiyated  and  dressed  demesne^  is  three 
miles  distant  from  the  market,  where  it  is  daily  ex- 
posed for  sale,  tied  in  bundles,  which  are  sold 
either  single,  or  by  the  dozen,  so  reasonable,  that 
after  all  the  expense  of  baying,  cutting,  canying, 
&c.  I  am  informed  that  a  horse  can  be  kept  ob 
it  for  less  than  a  shilling  a  day. 

In  speaking  of  the  course  of  crops  it  has  been 
already  mentioned,  that  in  the  wheat  districts 
clover  is  not  often  sowed  with  the  first  crop  of 
grain;  consequently  its  produce  is  neither  so  great, 
nor  is  it  a  good  preparative  for  wheat.  It  is  gene- 
rally used  for  grazing,  and  answers  well  in  this 
mode  of  management,  which,  if  it  stands  only 
one  year,  gives  a  certainty  of  a  good  succeeding 
yield  in  oats ;  but,  if  it  stands  for  two  years,  the 
ground  is  deficient  both  in  the  quantity  of  grain, 

and 

V 

•  Mr.  I/Tg'B  attcnfioB  ext«irft  far  beyond  hit  owm  acmesM,  and 
may  be  penseiTPd  fitm  tb*  oomlbrU  of  tbe  cotUfes,  and  aeatam  of 
tbe  leiMM  oa  all  tides  of  bit  place. 
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and  in  cleanliness;  yet  some  of  the  wk^at  lao&ls 
hkye  been  so  well  prepared,  and  are  of  soch  a  good 
quality,  that  they  will  often  admit  of  barley  on.tsip 
ploughings,  and  a  subsequent  growth  of  clover 
equal  to  any  purpose,  either  of  feeding,  or  of 
mowing.  If  the  latter  mode  is  adopted,  the  horses 
«f  the  farm  generally  come  in  for  a  large  share,, 
and  the  cows  for  some  of  it,  e^>ecially  in  the 
iiot  days  of  summer,  when  it  proves  a  doable  re- 
lief, both  as  food,  and  as  keeping  them  sheltered 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  under  which 
«rery  observer  must  have  seen  how  much  is  suf- 
fered by  every  species  of  cattle.  To  a  farmer, 
^lAo  depends  on  his  clover  cr<^  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  stock,  there  must  be  some  supply, 
when  this  fails  in  September,  as  it  generally  does. 
This  supply  is  usually  afforded  by  the  stubbles,  or 
the  aftergrass  of  his  meadows :  the  first  is  but  a 
poor  dependence;  the  second,  the  best  he  can 
have,  if  there  is  a  quantity  equal  to  the  stock, 
until  the  housing  time  comes ;  but,  if  that  is  not 
the  case,  vetches,  sown  in  May,  will  be  just 
coming  on  as  the  clover  fails ;  and  for  milking,  or 
fatting,  they  are  fully  equal  to  clover,  though, 
admitting  of  but  one  cutting,  they  are  inferior,  I 
think,  in  produce;  but  this  great  advantage  at- 
tends them,  they  may  be  sown  at  many  periods, 
and  depended  on  as  a  supply,  if  the  clover  fails. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  5.    Gardens  and  Orchards. 

The  art  of  gardening,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
establishment  of  the  copntry  gentleman,  or  to  the 
villa  of  the  opulent  merchant,  is  now  w^U  un* 
derstood,  and  is  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 
fection in  this  couiity;  all  the  vegetables,  that 
are  either  of  the  first  necessity,  or  that  are  mere 
articles  of  luxury,  are  to  be  found  in  these  gar- 
dens. Green-houses  for  rearing  those  plants,  ^[bich 
will  not  bear  our  climate  without  cover,  are  ni^- 
merous,  and  iii  many  instances  stoves  for  ripening 
the  fruits  of  the  tropics. 

Among  the  ^eat  body  of  the  people,  this 
most  pleasing  and  profitable  pursuit  is  daily  gain- 
ing ground.  That  part  of  the  couqty,  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  the  English  settlers,  was  always 
embellished  with  gardens  and  orchards ;  the  others, 
as  their  circumstances  improve  and  their  ideas 
enlarge,  follow  their  example.  The  market  of 
Belfast  is  well  supplied  with  vegetables,  dither 
by  those  who  follow  gardening  as  an  occupation, 
or  by  the  surplus  of  gentlemen^s  produce. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  land  is  rented 

at  a  very   high   rate  for  that  purpose,    and   the 

produce  exposed  to  sale  by  the  owners,  or  re« 

2  K  tailed 
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tailed  by  others;    for  all  these  articles  the  con* 
sumption  of  a  town,  containing  nearly  twenty-three 
thousand  inhabitants,  must  make  a  great  demand, 
and  give  a  great  and  regular  sale  for  them.    The 
smaller  fruits  are   in   great  abundance,    and  are 
brought,  not  only  from  ^the  vicinity,  but  from  dis- 
tant places.     A  great  variety  of  gooseberries  have 
found  their  way  from  Liverpool,  and  from  other 
parts  of  England;  these  varieties  are  continually 
increasing,  but  it  is  thought  they  have,  in  many 
instances,  gained  more  in  size  than  in  flavour.   The 
gardens  of  the  cottagers  are  more  attended  to  tlian 
they  were,  and,  in  many  instances,  are  cultivated 
not  only  with  profit,  but  witii  taste.  To  a  man,  who 
has  been  confined  to  a  sedentary  trade  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  an  hour  spent  in  the  attention  re- 
quisite to  a  small  spot  of  ground,  must  be  a  most 
pleasing  relaxation,  as  well  as  a  source  of  health  and 
a  motive  to  sobriety ;  for,  an  evening  passed  in 
this  way  will  not  only  be  profitable  by  what  it  is 
the  means  of  producing,  but  by  what  it  is  the  means 
ef  saving. 
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Orchards. 

The  failure  in  the  crops  of  apples,  for  many 
years,  was  attributed  to  a  change  in  our  climate 
for  the  worse ;  but  it  rather  appears  to  have  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  natural  decay  of  the  species  of 
apples,  which,  from  the  number  of  years  they  had 
b^en  propagated  in  succession,  were  grown  effete. 
In  consequence  of  the  former  idea,  most  of  the 
orchards  were  rooted  up,  and  none  planted  vx  thei^ 
stead ;  but,  in  a  few  cases,  new  grounds  and  new 
kinds  being  tried,  and  having  been  found  to 
succeed,  the  planting  was  recommenced,  and  sue-' 
cess  has  attended  the  attempt,  where  proper  pre^ 
paration  was  given,  and  where  soil  #nd  situation 
answered. 

The  soil  of  this  county,  particularly  in  the 
southern  parts,  being  strong  and  deep,  and,  wbeD 
drained  and  manured,  rich  and  mellow,  is  well 
calculated  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees;  conse* 
quently  they  have  been,  under  right  man$igement| 
a  profitable  object  of  cultivation.  In  the  old  way 
of  planting,  it  was  usual  to  raise  the  ground,  oi| 
which  the  trees  were  to  stand ;  but  the  mode  now 
is,  to  keep  the  ground  froin  being  too  moist  by 
draining,  and  to  enrich  it,  both  before  and  after 
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planting,  by  setting  potatoes  in  it.  The  manuring 
and  tillage,  given  to  this  root^  is  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  young  trees;  some  persons  put  a 
quantity  of  rich  compost  immediately  about  tbem. 
Mt.  Owens  thinks  the  best  thing,  that  can  be  put 
to  the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting,  b  the  chaff 
of  grain  completely  rotted;  its  richness  encou- 
rages the  growth  of  the  young  fibres,  whilst  its 
mellowness  gives  them  an  easy  passage.  Mr.  Owens 
being  very  attentive  to  fruit  trees,  and  also,  from 
that  circumstance,  very  fortunate  in  raising  them 
good,  his  opinion  deserves  weight;  therefore,  I 
shall  mention  some  of  his  observations.  On  re^ 
planting  ground  with  fruit  trees^  he  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  bring  new  earth ;  he  also  stakes  his  trees, 
not  only  to  prevent  them  from  being  shaken  by  the 
wind,  but  even  to  give  their  branches  the  proper 
seitp  and  by  pruning  them  to  keep  the  middle 
open.  The  prodpce  of  the  orchards  is  generally 
Hold  on  the  trees  to  lA^n,  who  retail  them,  or 
who  make  them  into  .cyder;  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, little  is  made,  as  the  demand  for  apples  is 
great  at  home,  and  there  is  a  cotisiderable  expor- 
tation of  them  to  Scotland,  when  that  demand  is 
supplied.  New  varieties  of  apples  afe  every  ye^ 
making  their  appearance,  to  supply  the  place  of 
those,  that  are  wprn  out ;  and  the  numerous  nur- 
series 
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series  are  furnished  with  them,  and  wiib  the  best 
kinds  of  the  older  fruits,  that  have  not  as  yet  shewn 
signs  of  decay.  Amongst  those,  which  it  now 
seems  impossible  to  bring  to  any  kind  of  health 
and  vigour,  though  they  will  live  and  vegetate  for 
a  few  years,  are  counted  the  white  and  golden 
russets,  aud  the  golden  pippin.  Amongst  the 
new  kinds,  the  strawberry,  peach,  and  plumb  ap^ 
pies  9t^  much  esteemed  for  their  beauty  and 
flavour,  and  the  booey-bali  likewise ;  these  ave 
summer  apples.  Of  the  keeping  kinds,  the  Kerry 
and  Hibstou  pippins,  the  red  tankard,  and  Ross 
nonpareil  are  reckoned  very  nice;  but  the  crof-« 
toa  apple,  when  pulled  in  pn^r  time  and  well 
kept,  preserves  iu  freshness  and  flavour  longer 
than  any  other.  There  is  an  apple  now  veiy 
much  cultivated,  not  only  from  iu  beiug  ^  good 
bearer  of  large  and.  well  flavoured  fruit,  but  fegm 
the  circumstance  of  its  growing  from  cuttings,  and 
from  iu  having  fruit  the  second  or  third  year; 
it  is  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  but  it  is  cook 
monly  called  the  Saul  apple,  having  first  made  its 
appearance  in  the  parish  of  that  denomination 
near  Downpatrick*  In  taking  cuuings  of  this 
apple,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  those  bfaaehe^ 
which  have  rings  and  small  knobs  around  them,  that 
rise  a  little  above  tlie  general  surface,  somewhat 
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like  a  knot,  and  these  arc  the  most  certain  growers; 
large  pieces  will  also  take  root;  and  they  bear 
sooner  than  the  smaller  ones.  This  apple,  from 
the  quality  it  possesses  of  growing  with  such  faci- 
lity, and  from  the  size  and  beamy  of  its  fruit, 
and  tlie  goodness  of  iu  taste  for  several  months, 
18  a  great  acquisition  to  our  gardens,  wliere  it 
grows  well  on  espaliers ;  and  to  our  orchards,  where, 
when  it  is  grafted,  it  grows  well  as  a  large  stand- 
ard. The  best  situations  for  orchards  are  those, 
which  have  shelter  from  the  north  and  west,  tlie 
exposure  to  the  south-east,  that  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  may  not  strike  upon  them  in  case  of  frosts ; 
for  those  plants  are  often  injured  by  late  frosts  in 
spring,  that  are  open  to  the  morning  sun,  whilst 
others  equally  tender  escape,  to  which  it  has  not 
access  for  some  hours  after. 

The  pear  tree  possesses  a*greater  degree  of 
longevity  than  the  apple  in  this  country,  and  grows 
to  a  much  larger  size.  The  criebrated  Portmore 
pear  was  most  probably  planted  in  the  garden 
there,  at  the  time  the  stables  were  built  by  Lord 
Conway,  in  1664;  they  were  wall  trees  at  first, 
and  still  retain  the  shape  at  their  basis,  one  of 
which  I  measured  was  nine  feet  in  circumference, 
m^  great  branches  spreading  parallel  to  the  wall, 
the  height,  I  am  certain,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet. 

These 
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Tbesft  trees,  when  I  last  saw  them  in  the  aatuam 
of  1810,  were  hei^thy,  cleao  in  the  bark».aDd  full 
of  fniiu  The  pear ,  i»  yellow,  with  a  reddish  unge. 
oq  one  s^,  ^fore  it  is  quite  ripe ;  this  it  loses, 
and  afterwards  becoanes  mellow.  It  is  known  as 
tfae.Portmore  pear,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  is  good.  I  could  mention  many  other  in* 
stances  of  the  sisse  and  longevity  of  the  pear  tree, 
but  shall  pnly  point  out  one  more,  that  tree,  which 
stands  near  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Thomson's  on 
the  Belfast  side  of  the  place,  where  the  turnpike 
stood  on  the  Carriokfergus  road. 

I  have  not  beard  of  any  varieties  of  the  pear  hav- 
ing been  produced  here,  those,  which  are  cultivated, 
being  got  from  the  nursery  men,  who  have  pro-" 
cured  them  Uom  England,  or  from  gentlemen,  who 
have  brought  them  from  thence.  ^VIlat  the  profits 
of  orchards  are  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  but 
they  must  be  good  from  their  increasing  in  num- 
ber every  year;  an^  if  the  trees  are  not  planted 
too  close,  the  grass  will  always  pay  well  for  soiling 
at  least,  to  which  purpose  it  is  better  adapted 
than  to  hay,  both  from  its  succulence  and  from  the 
difficulty  of  making  it  among  the  trees.  Apples 
are,  when  sold  in  large  quantities  by  the  buye^  of 
orchards  or  by  the  owners,  measured  by  the  bushel  ^ 
when  in  smaller  quantities,  they  are  sold  by  num- 
ber, 
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number,  so  mttck  per  hun^e  J,  aiecor^ng  te  tbeilr 
oze  or  quatily.  Thej  are  retailed  in  afl  ttie  mar- 
keta  as  long  a$  they  will  Iseep.  B}*  tbe  boshel 
apples  are  sold  at  Tarioua  priees^  atcordrng^  to  the 
kinds  and  the  time  of  year ;  at  first  gadieriDg  in  I S 1 0, 
Aey  were,  sold  at  tbe  orchards  {him  three  to  fire 
shilKnga ;  but  the  best-  Kin^  somewhat  later  are 
often  sold  at  from  serea  to  ten  riiilfiDgs ;  tbe  crofton, 
nonpareil^  and  pearmain  bear  the  highest  pricel^ 
as  they  are  the  best  keeping  apples; 

Sect.  6.    ff^odds  and  Plantations. 

In  the  county  of  Antrim  there  is  not  much  na- 
tural wood  now  existing;  It  is  many  years  since  the 
great  woods  at  Portmore  have  been  cut;  tho^  in 
the  great  and  little  parks  of  Glenarm  have  been 
more  recently  disposed  of,  and  very  few  trees  are 
now  lefl  about  Criebilly;  bat  Shane's  Castle  has 
still  the  advantage  of  being  cibthed  with  its  native 
woods.  Besides  this  there  are  some  unplanted  trees 
in  existence,  on  the  steep  banks  of  a  few  rivers; 
Crumlin  river  at  Clendarairh  shews,  how  advan« 
tageous  as  well  as  beautiful  it  would  be,  if  more 
ground  like  it  was  devoted  to   the  same  purpose. 

There  is  also  a  little  portion  of  small  wood  still 
left  on-  tbe  mountain  between   the  Garron  point 
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and  Glenarm.  About  Nappar,  tiiis  grows  out  of 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rocks,  and,  though 
not  very  raluable  as  an  object  of  purchase  or  of 
sale,  is  highly  so  to  the  traveller,  who  in  journey- 
ing southward  must  be  pleased  witli  the  contrast 
it  forms  to  the  wild  scenes  he  has  just  passed. 

Of  the  trees,  which  this  county  produces,  or 
which  have  been  introduced,  the  oak  claims  the 
first  place ;  the  magnitude,  to  which  it  has  grown, 
and  which  it  preserves  where  it  has  been  allowed 
to  remain,  shews  that  this  is  a  soil  congenial  to  it, 
especially  round  Lough  Neagh;  the  oaks  at 
Shane's  Castle  are  numerous  and  remarkably  fine; 
in  every  other  place  also,  where  they  have  attained 
a  proper  age,  the  same  may  be  said  of  them; 
the  measurement  of  the  great  tree  at  Portmore, 
though  rather  imperfect,  will  ascertain  the  fact, 
and  shew,  that  it  is  only  age  they  require  to  ob- 
tain such  a  size  as  would  render  them  fit  for  the 
most  valuable  purpose — the  use  of  the  imperial 
navy. 

ft. 
Length  of  stem  to  the  first  branch     -     25 
Circumference  fourteen  yards  or      -     42 
One  branch  made  an  axletree  for  a  bleach-mill, 
and  sold  for  9/. — ^timber  at  Is.  6d.  'per  foot;  tlie 
timber  of  the  stem  at  the  same  rate  sold  for  97/. ; 
2  o  the 
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the  remaiader  built  a  ligbtet  of  for^  teA«^  and 
sold  for  30/.  The  bark  having  bden  mixed  widi 
that  of  other  trees,  the  produce  is  not  knowiu 

The  Cauthorpe  oak  at  Witherby  only  measm^ 
16  yards  at  3  feet  from  the  surface.  It»  height  cet- 
tainly  was  greater,  and  the  principal  Uoib  m^a^ 
sured  16  yards  in  length. 

Around  this  great  tree  at  Portmore  were  many 
trees,  that  in  any  other  situation  would  have  been 
accounted  very  fine.  About  fifty  years  ago,  having 
lost  some  of  its  principal  roots,  it  was  blown  dowm 
The  timber  was  good,  and  the  grain  fine;.  I  have 
seen  many  things  made  of  it.  From  the  dimensiooB 
of  this  tree,  and  of  many  others  which  grow  ia 
similar  situations,  it  may  be  seen  of  how  much 
consequence  it  is  to  adapt  trees  to  the  soil ;  that 
of  the  district  just  mentioned  being  deep-  and 
moist,  with  an  understratum  of  clay,t  is»  peculiariyr 
fitted  to  the  production  of  oak;,  nor  is  it  less  fit 
for  the  growth  of  alder,  which  here  arrives  at-  a 
very  respectable  magnitude,  and  being  one  of  ihe 
native  species,  the  timber  is  very  valuable,  and, 
when  worked  up  for  furniture,  very  beailtiful :  for 
all  fanning  purposes  it  is  as  good  as  ashy  atfd  in 
one  particular  more  to  be  prized,,  as  it laAts-railch 
longer.    The  value  of  this  wood  is  only  now  be- 
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gkuiiiig  tp  be  known;  but,  as  the  finef  foreign  kinds 
fpnr  mofie  soaiot,  we  must  l^ve  recourse  to  our 
om. 

The  bicoby  in  the  same  soil,  grows  well  and 
attaias  to  a  considerable  size;  either  single,  or 
auzed  vkh  other  trees,  it  is  very  ornamental; 
some  of  that  species,  with  pendant  branches,  are 
amongst  the  most  picturesque  objects  our  woods 
ftSbnl 

The  ash  is  more  generally  planted  than  any  other 
of  4>ur  native  trees;  iu  uses  being  so  eatensivey 
and  the  idea,  that  no  other  wood  can  supply  its 
place  to  the  farmer,  operate  in  this  effect  It  grows 
in  most  soils  and  sitaatioos;  in  dry  grounds,  though 
it  4oe8  not  get  on  so  rapidly  as  in  the  moist,  the 
,  quality  ia  much  superior,  and  of  this  diffsrence  the 
fiMrmers,  who  use  it  fmr  so  many  purposes,  are  fuHy 
aware.  The  mountain  ash  is  seldom  planted  except 
for  ornament ;  in  its  natural  state  it  attaina  a  good 
dae ;  the  timber  is  light,  though  strong,  but  it  is 
not  much  employed  for  general  use. 

The  hazel  is  only  found,  where  nature  has  planted 
it;  those,  who  wish  for  the  friA  of  the  nut  treei, 
set  die  larger  hinds,  which,  from  the  improved 
Biodes  of  gardening,  come  much  sooner  into  bear- 
ing. The  wood  is  useAil  for  many  purposes,  such 
BB  making  hoops,  &c. 

The 
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The  holly  grows  in  the  natural  woods,  and  both 
the  plain  and  variegated  kinds  are  much  admired 
as  shrubbery  plants^  For  hedges  it  is  excellent, 
though  slow  in  growth  at  first.  Whoever  has  seen 
the  noble  hedges  formed  of  it  at  Red  Hall,  and  at 
Clover  Hill,  in  Mr.  Moore's  garden,  must  be  sen* 
sible  of  its  great  advantages,  both  as  a  fence,  and 
as  a  shelter. 

The  wlute-thorn  has  been  so  often  mentioned, 
in  speaking  of  fences,  that  little  heed  be  said  of 
it  here ;  and  the  occupiers  of  land  in  most  parts 
of  this  county  seem  to  be  fully  sensible  of  its  value. 
When  single,  it  grows  to  a  respectable  size,  and 
is  one  of  our  finest  objects  in  a  lawn. 

Among  our  native  plants  the  crab-tree  (malus) 
may  be  reckoned ;  it  grows  spontaneously  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lough  Neagh,  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  coast  from  Portmore  to  Tbome,  in 
some  parts,  to  be  a  veiy  large  tree.  Many  persons 
must  remember  those  at  Portmore,  one  of  which, 
in  particular,  rivalled  an  oak  in  its  height,  and  in 
the  spreading  of  its  branches.  When  this^noble 
plant  was  covered  Hkth  blossoms,  its  appearance  was 
magnificent.  In  the  sam^s  tract  this  is  much  used, 
when  young,  as  a  substitute  for  quicks.  The 
hedges  formed  of  it  are  strong,  but  irregular  in 
their  growth;  they  are,  nevertheless,  a  good  fence, 
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aody  vrbea  grown  to  a  large  size,  give  the  country 
a  wooded  hce.  In  the  demesne  at  Shane^s  Castle 
I  observed  many  of  them,  single,  and  very  fine. 
The  timber  resembles  that  of  the  apple  tree,  but 
I  have  never  seen  the  latter  either  so  large  or  so. 
straight  in  the  stem. 

To  this  enumeration  of  native  woods  the  grey 
sallow  may  be  added :  in  some  situations  it  has  ar- 
rived at  tolerable  height  and  thickness ;  but^  being 
generally  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  cattle,  it 
has  not  justice  done  to  it     The  wood  is  tough 
and  light,  and,  when  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  be 
employed   in   agricultural  purposes,   it  turns  out 
well;    as   it  is  our  own  produce,    it  might,    by 
studying  its  nature  and  habits,  be  useful,  where 
more  delicate  trees  will  not  grow.     I  cannot,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  say  whether  the  elder  is 
the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  or  not ;   though  it 
does  not  come  to  any  great  size,  nor  is  it  much 
admired  where  other  trees  will  freely  grow,  it  is  a 
great  acquisition  in  exposed  situations.     Near  Bal- 
lintoy,  at  tlie  Rev.  Robert  Trail's,  it  is  the  only 
tree,  that  completely  resists  Hie  blasts  txptn  the 
northern   ocean,  growing  there  as  freely,  and  as 
unrestrained  as  in  other  places ;  on  this  coast,  where 
the  shoots  from  every  other  tree  are  cut  off  in  the 
winter  following  their  being  put  forth^  one  fee!$ 
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quite  grateful   to   the  eUer  for  the  shckcr  «iid 
protection  it  affords. 

Many  trees,  that  are  not  indtgefious,  are  now  so 
perfectly  naturalized  to  our  cKmate,  that  they  grow 
as  freely,  and  ripen  their  seeds  as  well  as  if  they 
^ere  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  others  grow  to  an 
eqval  magnitude  widi  those,  that  are  natives,  but 
aeldgm  can  be  continued  from  their  own  seed. 

Of  this  the  chestnut  and  the  wainut  are  in- 
stances. 

The  walnut,  wliich  seldom  ripens  its  fruit  here, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  spreading  trees  we 
have ;  those,  which  griew  in  the  village  of  Lambeg, 
were,  thirty  3*ears  ago,  admired  by  every  traveller 
of  the  northern  road ;  they  must,  from  their  ap-^ 
pearance,  and  from  other  circumstances,  have 
been  planted  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  soil,  in  which  they  attained  this  growth, 
is  a  gravelly  loam,  with  an  understratum  of  reddish 
clay,  and  sandstone  under  it.  I  am  sorry  not  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  give  the  dimensions  of  the 
largest,  which  grew  on  the  road ;  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  of  trees,  and  the  quantity  of  valuable  tim« 
ber  it  contained  was  very  considerable.  On  the 
south  side  of  Lisburn  are  still  some  of  this  species, 
in  a  similar  sort  of  respectable  height  and  thick- 
ness, hut  none  to  equal  it.    The  timber  of  this, 
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m  quatitj  and  vari^y  of  grain,  »  nbt  much  in-^ 
faior  to  the  hesn  ttiahogiany. 

The  chestnuts  at  Oi-ange-grove,  Mr.  Tetnple- 
«m*i  plaoey  m  Malone,  are  very  great  trees;  they 
most  probably  were  planted  about  the  same  tim^ 
as  Ae  walnut,  but  there  is  no*  record  lespecting 
tkem:  the  dimensions  of  the  best  are  fis  follow  r 
No.  ly  twrelve  feet  in  circamference  at  ikbout  four 
fis^tkig^  Maroh,  1811;  at  the  same  period,  1807, 
it  measured  only  eleven  feet,  ten  inches —  increase 
in  four  years,  two  inches.  No.  2,  six  A^et,  ten 
inobes;  m  1807,  six  teetj  ei^t  inches^ — ii^cr^ase, 
two  inches.  No.  3.  nine  feet,  eleven  inches;  in 
1807,  nine  feet  six  and  a  half  inches  — increase 
four  and  a  half  inches.  The  soil,  in  W'hich  th^6 
oli66tauls  grow,,  is  a  fine  sandy  loam  upon  reddislit 
day.  Tb^re  is  an  appearance  of  fruit  on  the  trees 
of  this  species,  vrbkch  grow  here,  but  it  does  not  fill. 
Tbe  timber  very  much  resembles  oak,  but  there  is^ 
more  varie^  io  the  grain. 

The  elm.  This  much  admired'  and  vduabte 
tree  is  very  general  in  the  best  parts  of  the 
county.  That  kind^  which  has  piy>dQced  the 
greatest  trees,  is  the  smali^leaved  Ei>glish  elm. 
Among  tbe  many  specimens  of  this  tree,  which  i^6 
have,  those  two,  which  grow  in  the  castle  garden* 
at  Lisbum,  are  very  conspicuous,  being  seen 
towering    above  the  town   from  every  approach. 

They 
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They  stand  oo  a  terrace,  where  the  soil  has  been 
embanked,  and  supported  by  a  wall.  These  treed 
are  in  circumference  nearly  equal,  being  about 
eleven  feet,  six  inches,  and  carry  their  thidLnesa 
to  near  twenty  feeU 

At  Shafie's  Castle  the  elm  seems  of  the  same 
sort,  and  has  attained  an  equal  size;  at  Castle 
Upton,  al$o,  they  are  very  fine.  In  all  these  places 
the  soil  is^rich  and  deep.  As  tlie  elm  is  liable  to  be 
blown  down,  from  its  rooting  so  near  the  surface, 
the  grafting  them  on  the  stock  of  the  Scotch  elm 
seems  to  be  an  improvement,  as  it  remedies  that 
defect.*  The  latter  tree  is  a  very  free  grower, 
but  fhe  timber  is  not  equal  to  the  former,  which 
is  very  useful  for  many  articles  of  furniture,  &c. 
besides  having  the  quality  of  lasting  long  under 
grounc|.  Some  varieties  of  this  tree  have  been 
introduced,  one  in  particular,  with  the  centre  of 
the  leaf  of  a  lightish  green,  inclining  to  white. 
This  is  a  pretty  plant,  when  it  comes  out  first  in 
spring,  but  it  loses,  after  some  time,  the  contrast 
of  the  two  colours. 

The  lime  £ree  is  not  much  valued  for  its  timber, 
but  greatly  for  its  beauty;  nevertheless,  I  have 
been  informed  of  late,  that  the  wood  of  it 
is  excellent   for  most  purposes   of  inside   work; 
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the  colour  of  the  boards  is  clear,  and  the  surface 
is  smooth ;  it  is  reckoned  the  best  wood  for  carv- 
ers; but  it  requires  age  for  all  uses  of  this  kind. 
The  charcoal  made  of  the  lime  tree  is  accounted 
the  best  for  the  manufiu)ture  of  gun-powder,  being 
the  most  inflammable ;  that  produced  from  oak,  and 
from  beech,  tlie  best  for  fusing  metals.  In  the 
lawn  at  Castle  Upton  are  fine  lime  trees;  the 
soil  deep  and  good. 

This  county  has  produced  the  beech  in  great 
perfection ;  it  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  many, 
what  noble  trees  of  thb  kind  grew  about  Antrim, 
and  ia  the  old  Castle  garden  at  Belfast,  which  is 
now  covered  with  buildings.  At  Castle  Upton,  I 
observed  this  tree  in  great  health  and  vigour.  It 
is  a  tree  so  generally  known,  that  no  more  need 
be  said  respecting  it,  except  that  tlie  soils  of  these 
places  specified  are  all  of  the  best  quality,  as 
likewise  the  place  where  it  grows  to  the  w^r's  edge 
on  the  Carrickfergus  road. 

The  sycamore  deserves  double  attention;  first, 
for  the  value  of  its  wood,'  and,  secondly,  from  its 
growing  in  exposed  situations,  where  they  are  even 
so  much  so  as  to  cut  off  the  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding year;  still  they  persevere  in  thrpwing  out 
fresh  ones,  giving  in  summer  a  clothed  pppear- 
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mnce  to  tlie  ground;  on  the  northera  coast  tbf» 
G009taotty  occurs,  if  the  plantatioB  ii  widiin  reach 
of  the  spraj  driven  in  by  the  north-*westerly  wind*; 
lyfaen  they  are  out  of  its  inikience,  tbey  will  make 
a  better  progress  than  most  of  the  oiber  kiiida^ 
Of  the  Scotch  fir  I  need  not  say  more,  than  to 
dbserve  that  its  growdi  is  proportionate  to  the 
fiivourad>Ieness  of  its  sttuatson.  The  silver  fir  grom 
to  a  large  size  in  the  deep  and  moist  soils  o£ 
Antrim.  Close  to  the  sbbre,  in  Lord  Masaeriene's 
park,  are  some  very  fine  stems  of  this  iir,  as  weU 
as  at  Casile  Upton,  and  ether  places.  It  affocds 
good  and  dean  plank  or  boards,  rather  whiter  and 
closer  than  the  Scotch  fir;  but  of  its  duration  I 
cannot  speak,  from  want  of  knowledge. 

To  the  spruce  fir,  which  in  its  youth  is  so  very 
ornamental,  something  of  otility  might  be  sacri- 
ficed, if  necessity  required ;  but,  from  the  obser- 
vations I*have  nmde,*  I  find  it  in  growth  nearly 
equal  to  any  of  the  species  of  fir,  and  I  have 
reason  now  to  think,  that  the  timber  is  not  in- 
ferior ;  though  it  is  knott}',  it  works  well,  and 
seems  to  be  as  lasting  as  any  fir  of  our  own  pro- 
ducingy    the   larch  excepted.      Our  owa  firs  are 

often 

•  See  Suivpy  of  lUe  County  of  Down,  for  RK^asurcment  of  trce» 
•f  same  agr,  in  Ike  soilfr— page  ]o4. 
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often  as  large  as  any  imported,  but  they  are  not 
e^eemed  of  such  durability.  From  whence  does 
lilat  defeet  proceed?  It  is  a  question  worth  re- 
solving. To  do  so  I  must  confess  my  own  incom* 
petency;  nor  do  I  recollect  to  liave  heard  any 
good  reason  assigned  ftar  it^  nor  any  remedy 
pointed  out 

Larch.  Though  the  larch  is  so  well  known,  and, 
from  its  qualities,  is  so  much  esteemed,  yet,  while  so 
much  ground  remains  in  a  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive state,  that  by  means  of  it  might  be  rendered 
highly  profitable  to  individuals,  apd  to  tlie  pub- 
lic, no  opportoni^  of  inculcating  its  great  utility 
should  be  passed  by.  There  are  few  among  the 
numerous  and  respectable  properties,  which  this 
county  contains,  tliat  do  not  possess  portions  of 
ground  (that  at  present  yield  little,  and  that  in  the 
usual  mode  of  improving  will  never  yield  much) 
which  might  be  beneficially  employed  in  this  way, 
without  in  the  least  encroaching  upon  that,  which 
19  improveable. 

The  steep  and  deep  glens  between  the  various 
moontaias-and  hills,  the  many  grounds  which  are 
pearly  paved  with  stones  and  rocks,  but  between 
every  one  of  which  earth  sufficient  for  planting 
aiftall  trees  might  be  found,  when  planted  would 
poon  become  productive;  and,  the  larch  being  use- 
ful 
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ful  at  80  verj^  early  a  period,  the  necessary  thin- 
nings would  make  a  return,  that  at  qo  distant  tiw^ 
would  more  tlian  pay  the  first  j^^pense;  and  in 
every  sQccjee^ing  thinning  the  pjrofit  would  in- 
crease. Sir  Cecil  Wray^  in  Lincolnshire,  upon  the 
wa^te;  of  his  46Qnesne,  planted  larch  on  a  tjract, 
that  produced  only  £  40  per  annum,  which  i^qw 
yields  «£50Q  frqm  t^e  regular  fall  of  ^arch,  lyhich 
>i'ere  planted  b}'  the  baronet  himself;  ^nd  in  Sus- 
sex it  is  planted  inste^id  pf  Scotch  fir, 'which  i^ 
exceeds  a^  well  in  growth,  as  in  the  goodness  of 
its  timber. 

That  it  will  also  grow  well  in  ^nd,  js  proved  l)y 
the  healtliy  situation  qf  the  plantation  on  the  bank^ 
at  Shanno^  Castle,  and  the  steep  banks  near  R§d 
Hall,  that  are  covered  so  judiciously  by  Mr.  Kerr, 
and  shew  that  it  will  do  in  situations  unadapted  to 
any  other  produce;  and  in  situations  favourable,  the 
following  measurements  will  she^v  how  beneficial 
^hey  are.  Of  Jwo  larches  planted  by  Mr.  Tcm- 
pleton,  of  Orange  Grove,  in  J 796,  qne  pleasured 
3  feet  3^  inches,  jand  another  3  feet  10,  inches 
in    March    181  f,   and  woi^ld    square   10 j^  inche^ 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  the  sallow  tribe 
now  introduced,  all  of  them  in  moist  grounds,  ve^y 
/quick  growers,  and  some  that  are  so  even  in  dry 
^iis.     But  they  are  not  so  generally  cultivated  as 

they 
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tfaey  ought  to  be,  from  their  general  utility  ;  for 
they  are  applicable  to  numerous  uses  upon  a  farm, 
and  the  lightness  of  the  wood  is  the  cause  that  all 
instruments  made  of  it  are  easily  handled,  and 
at  the  same  time,  from  their  toughness,  they  are 
not  liable  to  be  broken ;  and,  the  bark  containing 
so  much  of  the  principle  of  tanning,  tlie  plant- 
ing  of  tliis  species  ought  to  be  extended  upon 
this  account,  as  well  as  for  otiier  excellencies. 

Oziers,  for  baskets  ^nd  for  hoops,  are  much 
grown,  and  very  considerable  profit  is  derived  from 
them.  They  are  generally  cut  once  in  three  years^ 
bat  some  cut  them  twice  in  four  years ;  tliat  is^ 
the  first  cutting  is  three  years  growth,  and  the  se- 
cond, one  year's ;  after  this,  they  are  dressed  up, 
and  the  deficiencies  made  good.  Opinions  are  dif- 
^renjt  respecting  these  modes  of  management; 
experience  a)one  c^n  decide  which  is  right 

Those,  which  are  allowed  to  ^tand  for  three 
years,  are  so^  to  coopers,  either  as  they  stand,  or 
prepared  fur  use,  but,  generally,  as  they  stand. 
Those  of  one  year's  growth  are  bought  by  bas- 
ket-makers, who  peel  them  before  they  are  allowed 
to  dry,  and  then  take  them  to  their  manufactories. 
The  tops  are  used  for  fastening  the  materials  on 
thatched  houses.  They  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets,  where  they  meet  with  purchasers. 

These 
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These  various  ases,  to  which  the  sallofw  tribe  is 
applicable,  and  its  rapid  growth,  must  therefore 
tnake  it  a  most  profitable  species  for  the  farmer 
to  plant;  for,  besides  those  mentioned,  it  is  adapted 
to  many  others.  The  extensive  cultivation  of  it 
in  England  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us ;  for,  though 
the  same  necessity,  from  want  of  wood,  is  not  fek 
there  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  yet  it  is  to  be  seen  io 
every  county.  To  its  other  good  qualities  may 
be  added,  that  of  burning  well  wliilst  green.  It 
ir  in  the  low  grounds  near  Lough  Neagh  where 
it  is  most  generally  raised,  every  farm  having  some 
spot,  or  the  ditches  planted  with  it.  But  there 
are  few  land-holders  of  any  description,  who  might 
not  find  room  for  it  in  some  part  of  their  grounds, 
where  it  will  thrive. 

In  speaking  of  those  trees,  which  appear  to 
me  as  the  most  generally  useful,  I  have  t^eeo 
very  particular  in  stating  the  soils,  in  which  they 
have  grown  to  any  considerable  magnitude,  as  a 
guide  to  those,  who  may  meditate  pUnti^g ;  that 
each  kind  may  be  committed  to  tliat,  which  best 
suits  it  An  incipient  planter  is  often  inclined^ 
is  often  prejodrced  in  favour  of  ooe  species,  from 
bis  idea  of  superior  beauty  or  utility ;  but,  if  the 
soil  is  unadapted  to  it,  be  will  neither  have  the 
one   nor  the  other  advantage;   for  an   unhealthy 
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tree  can  nekb^  be  tmodsoiDe  nor  usefial,  wherets  • 
%  healthy  tree,  whatever  be  its  kisd,  most  be  both. 
la  plaotiDgf  it  is  uuich  the  custom  to  mix  a  va- 
riety of  kinds,  from  the  idea  of  onMuncnt;   tltis 
may  be  done  on  a  small  scale;  but,  where  large 
flaatatioos  ai^  madet  portipnf  ought  to  be  set  apart 
for  each  sort;   for  the  same  soil  dots  not  agree 
with  all.    Some  are  quick  gjcpweca^  tnd  will  smother 
the  slower :  some  trees  have  long  and  straggling 
branches,  which  injure  their  neighbours  of  a  more 
upright  growth;  and  add  to  all    these  considera- 
tions, that,  when  the  body  of  wood  is  meant  to 
be  great,    the   variety  of  tints,  which  arise  from 
the  different  kinds  of   trees,   destroys   the  effect 
as  to  the  greatness,  which  one   mass  of   uniform 
colour  never  fails  to  produce. 
*    Though  I   luLve  mentioned  the  cutting  of  the 
woods  in  some  parts  of  this  county,  yet  that  loss  is 
more  than  supplied  by  the  general  spirit  of  plant- 
ing,  which  the   gentlemen  possess :    there  are  a 
number  of  them  resident,   and  few  that  are  not 
improvers.      The  farmers  also,    in  certsun   parts, 
contribute  their  share,  and,  tliough  there  are  many 
and  extensive  naked  tracts,  tliere  are  others,  that 
are  sufficiently  clodied  with  trees.      A  great  part 
of  Masserene  has  already  been  spoken  of,  as  well 
as  the  southern  part  of  Antrim  and  Toome,  which 
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iJso  about    Moneyglass  and    Dnimreman  has  a 
very  wooded  face. 

The  vallies  of  the  Six*mile  water,  and  the 
Braid,  offer  many  views  enriched  with  planting. 
The  whole  extent^  firom  Lisbum  to  Carrickfergus, 
has  been  enriched'  with  plantationsi  and  about 
Castle  Dobbs  and  Baliy-hill  there  is  a  noble 
mass.  At  Red  Hail  are  many  old  trees,  and  con- 
siderable plantations  of  young  ones,  and  at  Ktl- 
walter  the  same.  At  LesIie-'hiH,  the  plantations 
are  very  extensive  j  and  about  the  castle  at  Glen- 
arm  are  many  very  fine  trees,  and  many  of  rare 
kinds*  Upon  the  whole,  the  county  of  Antrim, 
in  this  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  improvement, 
is  making  as  rapid  strides  as  any  other  county. — 
But  Lord  Macartney's  plantations  at  Lissanour 
must  be  particularly  noticed,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  extent,  (about  seventy  acres)  but  from 
their  situation,  which  makes  them  particular  ob- 
jects of  attention,  in  a  country  abounding  with 
bogs.  A  considerable  portion  of  bog  lies  about 
the  mansion;  througli  these  canals  have  been  cut 
to  the  soil  underneath;  and  on  this  soil,  when 
spread,  trees  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds  have  been 
planted,  which  have  grown  with  great  vigour.  That 
trees  have  grown  in  bog,  is  evident  to  those  who 
have  tried  the  experimeTit;  but  in  the  pure  boggy 
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soil  tbey  do  not  make  so  great  a  progress^  as  .in 
oiber  grounds ;  therefore,  though  it  might  not  be 
convenient,   nor  indeed  necessary,  to  make  such 
large  cuts  as  his  Lordship  did,   yet  it  is  a  good 
lesson  to  planters  so  circumstanced ;  and  the  re* 
quisite  draining  and  inclosing  will  thus  fiimish  the 
materials  for  a  speedy  and  successful  progress. 
The  effect  of  these  extensive  plantations  on  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  country  is  truly  interesting,   the 
contrast  being  as  great  as  possible  from  the  wild 
and  uncultivated  state  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains and  bogs.     Upon  the  whole,  though  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
a  great  deal  has  been  done ;  and  the  hope  is,  that 
the   spirit   of  improvement,  which   seems  to  be 
daily  increasing  in  ail  ranks,  will  in  time  change 
the  appearance  of  every  dreary  bog  and  unculti- 
vated hill,  which  can  admit  of  such  amelioration, 
into  smiling  fields,  of  into  rising  groves. 

Sect.  7.    Mountains  and  Bogs. 

As  tlie  mountains  of  Antrim  occupy  so  consider- 
able a  portion  of  its  surface,  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry 
how  far  they  are  capable  of  improvement.    Though 
their  elevation  is  not  great,  yet  they  are  in  many 
2  Q  parts 
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p^rts  far  above  that  point,  at  which  grain  sao  be 
cultivated  with  a  prospect  of  success.  The  bigliest 
is  ooly  1586  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;   but 
many  tracts  of  them  approach  to  d)at  altitude*  which 
precladeS|  even  in  the  less  moist  cliiBate  of  Eng- 
land,  the  ripening  of  the  com  crops ;  ^  for  it  is^ 
observed  there,  that  in  the  latitude  of  55  degrees, 
when  grain  is  sown  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet, 
the  crop  becomes  uncertain;  and  th^t  this  is  the 
greatest  height,  at  whidi  wheat  will  grow  with  any 
prospect  of  advantage.     Even  at  this  tlie  grain  will 
prove  light,  and  will  be  a  month  later  in  ripening 
than  that,  which  is  sown  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.    Be« 
tween  six  and  eight  hundred  feet  may  be  reckoned 
the  greatest  elevation,  at  which  any  other  grain 
wiil  ripen  ;  aiid  still  the  some  objections  of  crude- 
ness,  aud  oocettainty  as  to  the  time  of  matura- 
tion, remain ;  for  the  nigral  dampness  of  the  soil, 
the  fogs  which  settle  upon  them,  and  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  the  consequence  of  these  fogs,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  autumn  season,  destroy 
the  texture  of  the  stems,  and  rendef  tbem  unfit 
for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  nourishment  to 
the  ear.     A  crop,  therefore,   of  very  light  grain 
and  straw  of  an  inferior  quality,   nay  even  some- 
times 

♦  Report  of  North  Riding  of  YorksbirCc 
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times  of  straw  aloD6»  is  the  utmost,  that  cm  b« 
expected  from  sowing  of  grain  alK)ve  a  certain 
height* 

Leaving,  tberefore,  these  more  ^tovaled  tracts 
in  possession  of  that  hardy  race  of  native  eattie 
and  of  sheepi  i^ch  find  a  summer  snbsisfeMce 
Oft  them>  we  shall  descend  to  tfapse  oottiparatively 
lower  ranges  which  are  in  most  parts,  to  tli^r  sum- 
mits, covered  with  a  good,  ^uMigh  light  loam,  and 
in  their  natural  state  clothed  with  herbage.  la 
the  section  on  feeding  it  was  said,  that  these 
grounds  ate  mostfy  appiopriii^  to  ibe  grf^^ing  of 
cattle ;  but  parta  of  them  have  been  brimyb^  i^td 
cultuie,  aad  are  suaeef)ti)>le  of  imprpveaieuj^  t^ 
tot  esiny  to  i^rUch  is  a  prop  of  Tpgmo^  s^  wiA 
the  spade;  aud  to  tbi9  mod^  we  are  indebjted  Sm 
the  pr^ressive  melioratioii,  which  is  idaaly  tpitiog 
place,  and  whichf  on  the  Ugh  gromids  to  the 
west  of  the  read  from  Lasbum  to  C^ck£argmp 
is  gradually  creeping  to  their  summit^  a#  fur  a« 
their  steepfiess  and  cUmaie  will  nJlow:  apd  eer-» 

taioly 

•  hUnf  yewFs  SfO,  a  g«ift««iaa  MH  H  lioiia^,  and  bogkn  «u 
jpptotaoMoi  tn  tis  OMU^UiD  sbott  OifhlDlftU :  ihere  I  wm^  Ifi 
tiie  latter  end  tf  Noremher,  a  most  luxuriant  f  rowth  of  oats  juit 
come  into  ear,  and  as  grtea  as  they  usually  are  in  happier  cli- 
ifoates  in  the  month  of  August. 
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tainljy  of  the  different  modes  adopted  in  tlie 
bringiiig  in  of  soils  hitherto  uncultivatedy  the 
spade  potatoe  culture  is  the  most  encouraging, 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  not  only 
gives,  a  return  .  in  food,  but  leaves  the  land  in 
a  state  of  producing  more.  To  this  root  many 
parts  of  these  green  mountains,  as  they  are 
stiled,  are  much  better  adapted,  than  to  the 
raising  of  grain,  from  the  causes  just  assigned, 
as  operating  against  this  cultivation,  on  the  more 
mouBtsmous  parts. 

To  the  potatoe,  therefore,  as  the  first  object 
they  ought  to  be  devoted ;  if  grain  will  ever  pros- 
per on  them,  it  must  be  under  the  auspices  of 
that  vegetable ;  if  it  does  not,  still  it  ought  to  be 
resorted  to  as  a  preparation  for  grass,  as  well  'as 
for  its  own  intrinsic  vakie ;  and,  though  the  grain 
which  follows  may  be  light,  yet  the  straw  being 
necessary  for  manure,*  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
cattle,  (the  riches  of  a  mountainous  district) 
a  crop  of  grain,  such  as  the  land  is  able  to  pro- 
duce, must  always  follow.  With  this  grass-seeds 
ought  certainly  to  be  sown,  or  fiorin  planted,  the 
ground  being  preriously  levelled,  so  as  to  admit 
pf  being  watered,  which  their  declivities  generally 
admit  of  in  a  high  degree;  the  portion  thus  gained, 
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«od  brought  to  profit,  may  tbeD  be  nearly  left  tQ 
Itself)  except  the  attention  required  in  applying 
the  neceasigy  irrigation,  and  another  division  may 
be  attacked^  and  carried  in  the  same  manner. 
Besides  potatoes,  many  other  plants  will  thrive  in 
high  situations,  turnips,  and  all  the  cabbage  tribe; 
and,  as  mooiy  or  mossy  soils  generally  abound  on 
these  heights,  or  in  the  hollows  between  them, 
their,  ashes  are  another  source  of  manure,  and 
consequently  of  improvement,  which  by  br'mging 
in  these  auxiliary  vegetables  may  be  prolonged 
more,  than  if  potatoes  alone  are  attended  to. 
But  I  must  repeat  that,  wliere  the  produce  of  grain 
is  uncertain,  and  that  of  any  other  crop  certain, 
the  former  most. and  ought  to  be  subservient  to 
the  latter.  The  raising  of  grass,  therefore,  seems 
to  me  the  uhimate  object  in  the  reclaiming  of 
mountainous  grounds ;  their  moisture  makes  them 
peculiarly  fitting  for  it;  and  they  enjoy  in  most 
cases  the  capability  of  being  irrigated  at  a  muoh 
less  expense  than  any  otiier  land.  In  the  north 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  irrigation  Ims  been 
tried  with  such  success  upon,  mountainous  tracts, 
as  to  have  converted  in  a  sliort  space  of  time 
heathy,  pastures  into  verdant  meadows;  therefore, 
in  this  country,  where  the  propensity  to  grass  is 
as  great^  if  not  greater. than  either  in  England  or 

Scotland, 
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ficotUndy  the  application  of  whatsoever  subilaQM 
tends  to  encourage  that  propensity  must  therefore 
he  proportionally  usefai.  The  facility  widi  >fvhich 
this  sroproriiig  operation  may  be  accomplished 
in  situations  such  as  we  have  been  speaking  o^ 
must  be  apparcmt  to  eveiy  person^  whose  attention 
has  been  directed  to  rural  objects;  itmustimme* 
diateiy  be  perceived^  that  to  direct  the  water  by 
dams  made  across  the  beds  of  the  streams,  and 
to  throw  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  done,  and  as 
equally  as  possible  over  the  surface,  so  fiur  as  it 
will  reach  with  advantage,  is  the  principal  point 
to  be  obtained;  and  that  to  do  this  there  is 
neither  much  difficulty  nor  expense*  The  subset 
qnent  management  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessaty  to  sty,  that  die  regularity  of  the 
inclined  plane  must  be  such,  that  the  water  ean-^ 
not  stagnate  on  atiy  part,  but  must  be  kept  in 
constant  motion,  and^tfeat  motion  not  rapid,  but 
as  gentle  as  can  be  accompliAed  according  to  the 
inclination  of  the  ground. 

Tn  the  construction  of  the  dams,  the  great  dif-» 
ficulty  is,  to  preserve  them  from  the  ^ects  of 
floods;  places,  therefare,  ought  to  be  chosen, 
Ijkis  diose  for  watering  ilax,  where  the  natural 
«tuation  of  the  ground  is  favourable  to  the  neces- 
sary resistance  required  at  t^  times  of  their  pre^ 

valence. 
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valence.  The  dam  being  once  forcned,  the  water 
may  with  great  facility  be  distribated  on  either  or 
both  stdesy  by  small  cuts,  having  juat  fiUl  suffix 
cient  to  make  the  water  flow  with  gentleness  and 
precisioo  over  the  whole  of  the  8ur£u:a»  which 
mast  in  some  degree  be  prepared  for  it 

But,  as  improvers  are  apt  at  first  to  run  into 
great  expense,  and  then  to  be  disgusted,  if  every 
thing  does  not  answer  tbehr  most  sanguine  ex- 
paetations,  the  first  experiment  might  be  made  on 
a  small  scale,  and  time  given  to  shew  how  it  will 
answer  (of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt) ;  then  tba 
inequalities  of  the  surface  may  be  filled,  and  the 
ground  made  fit  for  mowing  without  further  trou- 
ble; the  levelling  of  the  surface  is  required  to 
prevent  the  stagnation  of  water,  the  cause  of 
growth  to  the  coarse  and  sour  aquatics,  and  of 
destruction  to  the  finer  grasses.  It  is  under  such 
management  as  this  that  the  fiorin  would  flourish ; 
and,  as  it  forms  a  firm  and  clqse  sod,  it  would 
sooner  than  any  other  grass  come  to  be  profitable, 
and  be  less  injured  by  the  tread  of  cattle.  I  shall 
not  here  detain  the  reader  by  detailing  the  modes 
of  irrigation,  or  of  preparing  grounds  for  irriga- 
tion; tliese  he  may  see  in  various  publications; 
but  I  cannot  pass  over  some  6f  those  situations 
unnoticed,  where  it  migiu  be  more  beneficially 
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employed,    namely,    along  that  whole   range   of 
mountains  (on   both  sides),  already  mentioned  as 
extending  from   near    Lisbum   to    Carrickfergus, 
which  offer  the  most  inviting  opportunities  of  put- 
ting this  operation  in  practice ;  on  the  east  side 
of  which  it  would  be  particularly  favourable,  as 
the  waters  in  that  direction  must  be  strongly  im- 
pregnated   with   the    calcareous    strata,    through 
which  they  flow;  which  substance,  in  whatsoever 
state  it  is  administered,  is  known  to  be  favourable 
to  all  kinds  of  earth,  that  are  impregnated  with 
any  principle  of  acidi^,  as  mountains  and  other 
high  grounds  usually  are;  for  the  same  reason 
lime  is  strongly  recommended,  as  well  as  the  re« 
fuse  of  the  limestone  quarries,  and  any   calca- 
reous subsunce,  that  is    to  be  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  the   limestone  country.      But, 
previous  to  every   other   improvement,    draining 
must  be  put  in  practibe ;  for,  even  in  those  parts 
where  irrigation  is  to  be  performed,  it  is  necessary 
as  a  means  of  destro}nng  that  principle  in  land, 
which  tends  to  the  production  of  such  plants,  as  are 
not  only  in  themselves  bad,  but  which  usurp  the 
place  of  those,  that  are  useful.    On  this  subject 
much  more  might  be  said,  and  too  much  could 
scarcely  be  said,  if  it  would  have  the  effect  of  in« 
citing  the  holders  of  these  or  similar  lands    to 
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accompliab  wliat  n^tura  does  in  some  cUgrei^  every 
day  before  tbeir  eye?;  for,  there  i»  oot  any  of 
these  high  grounds,  that  doe^  not  in  one  part  pr 
other  offer  to  view  some  verdant  spol^  where  the 
water,  flowing  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  ha^^ 
of  itself  effected  the  improvement,  which  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  writer  (from  what  he  has  observed  and 
heard  from  the  best  authority)  str^gly  to  i:e- 
comm^.* 

The  extepiive  tracts  of  this  denoroipataen  o£ 
soU,  wbieh  oepupy  the  surface  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  aa  ei>)ects  of  improvement  e]^m  thdr 
abare  of  atteotioo;  aad  it  is  worth  observing,  th«^ 
most  of  the  improvements,  which  have  been  effected 
ia  them,  have  been  4one  by  the  same  means  aa 
the  mountains  ha^e  been  reclaim^  namely,  by  the 
spade  cukure  of  potatoes ;  apd  iu  a  treatise,  spme 
lime  ago  publisbed  in  SpotlaiHl  on  the  recJaJ#:iuij$  of 
mosses,  it  is  stated  ihat,  thou^  previous  prepajratjd^u 
was  given,  stiil  the  finishii^  was  aqcpmplished  by 
the  culture  of  the  potatoe.  It  is  oa  the  western 
2  a  side 

*  Mr.  Templeton   meotiuDtd  to  ■!#  iilt  hmwmg  teen  inrigaikMi 
fvmmivMf  McMint^fsecuUDii^  aiU#r  9a  «r.arar  a#  mognMb  gi 
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lide '  of  die  county,  north  of  Lough  Neagb^  diat 
the  .bogs  most  susceptible  of  improvement  are  to 
be  found;  (or  there  they  do  not  lie  so  higli  as 
to  be  injured  by  the  influence  of  ciimate,  which 
renders  those  on  the  mountains  totally  unfit  for 
culture.  Some  of  the  most  impro?eabIe  parts  are 
those,  which  lie  between  Aghoghili  and  Rasharkin  ; 
about  the  village  of  Dervock;  and  one  between 
Rashayrkin  and  Ballymoney,  and  a  vf ry  extensive 
.expanse  of  the  same  about  Slemish,  That  these 
flight  be  improved  without  encroacbipg  oh  the 
future  provision  of  fuel  is  plain,  because  it  is  the 
sor&ce  alone  that  is  concerned,  and  the  necessary 
draining  would  tend  to  consolidate  the  mass, 
though  probably  it  might  prevent  its  further 
growth.  But,  as  successftil  example  is  the  best 
mode  of  encouragement  to  those,  who  wish  to  un- 
dertake operations  of  this  nature,  I  shall  give  an 
accopnt  of  the  late  Mr.  Lesly^s  practice  at  Lesly^s 
hill,  which  I  saw  many  years  ago.  In  a  very  deep 
bog  at  no  great  distance  from  his  house  he  began  by 
cutting  a  drain  about  five  feet  deep,  and  as  wide 
again  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom ;  for,  unless  this 
precaution  is  taken,  the  sides  get  very  soon  too 
plose ;  •  the  bog  was  afterwards  levelled,  and  the 
pi^ct  appropriated  to  potatoes  well  danged  aqd  then 
planted ;  the  crop  was  good.    After  digging  them 
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out  tlie  whole  surface  was  laid  smooth^  and  sowed 
witb  grass-^seeds ;  another  portion  was  marled  f  the 
quantity  of  marie  laid  on  was  great,  and  grass*seed 
also  was  sown,  without  any  other  preparation  than 
digging  in  the  marie.  The  produce  of  this  was 
not  equal  in  any  degree  to  that  of  the  potatoe 
fiarty  nor  could  it  be  expected }  for,  the  setting, 
oumlding,  digging  out,  and  tlie  subsequent  level* 
ling  gave  an  advantage  to  the  former^  that  no 
quantity  of  marie  could  compensate  for  without 
equal  culture ;  besides,  it  is  known  tliat  dung^  whilst 
it  lasts,  operates  on  bog  with  more  effect  than  any 
other  manure.  In  addition  to  these  experiments, 
Mr.  Lesly  improved  othei  bogs  by  draining,  liming 
on  die  surface,  and  by  repeated  ploughings^  on 
one  of  those,  wliich  I  saw  in  the  month  of  August, 
(the  year  I  do  not  exactly  recollect)  there  was 
growing  a  luxuriant  crop  of  wheat  nearly  ready 
to  cut,  a,nd  to  appearance  free  from  any  of  those 
disorders,  which  wheat  is  subject  to;  this  crop  had 
been  put  into  the  ground  in  the  trenching  way, 
that  is,  sowing  the  wheat  in  the  ridges,  and  cover- 
ing it  with  spade  and  shovel  from  the  furrows. 
At  the  same  period  I  saw  another  bog  in  a  course 
of  preparation,  by  burning  the  surface  and  spread- 
ing the  aslies  hot» .  But  the  general  result  of  all 
hia  trials  was,  a  preference  given  to  the  method 
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Aeceteary  for  planting  potatx>ed ;  tbftt  is,  tfpfe^dmg 
the  manure  <tf  whatsoever  species  on  the  ridge, 
ahd  covering  it  from  the  iritervening  trendies.  Ih 
kll  intended  experiments  on  bogs,  draining  is 
first  implied;  without  this  nothing  need  be  un- 
dertaicen,  and  there  are  few  bogs  diat  in  the 
p^iod  of  a  ye&r,  from  their  being  drained,  will 
not  be  sufficiently  firm  to  beat  the  weight  of 
horses.  At  the  s^me  time  it  is  necessary  to  ob« 
serre,  that  this  kind  of  soil  must  not  be  kept  too 
dry,  which  may  be  the  case,  if  the  level  of  the 
WAter  in  the  drains  is  more  than  two  feet  from  tlie 
surface  of  the  ground*  In  the  Scotch  method  re- 
ferred to  before,  the  bog  is  laid  out  in  beds  of 
imch  breadth  as  it  is  deemed  expedient ;  then  tWb 
furrows  are  dug,  6ne  thi  each  side  of  the  centre 
of  the  bed,  throwing  what  is  taken  out  of  them  on 
the  middle,  like  the  gathering  of  a  ridge  in 
plotogliing ;  the  trench  thus  made  is  fUled  With  what 
eomes  out  of  another  paraUel  to  it,  until  the  whole 
is  turned.  In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  the  winter,  during  which,  especially  if  it  is 
froe^,  the  stuff  thus  exposed  is  moch  reduted  and 
meliorated ;  after  that  it  is  levelled,  manured,  and 
managed  atrcording  to  circumstances ;  but  the  most 
eflectual  mode  seems  to  be  by  setting  it  with  po- 
tetoes  ^n  dung.     If  the  intention  erf  the  owner 
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is  to  prodiKe  gntss,  the  seeds  ought  to  be  sown 
as  ioou  as  tlie  soil  it  in  a  •ituation  sufficiently 
reduced  to  receive  them ;  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
iiitHce  ben^  ari«es  not  only  from  the  richness 
^ofnmunioated  by  t^ie  necessary  maaure,  but  by 
the  division  of  the  soil,  by  exposure  and  culture. 
In  ifae  iaiproyemeat  of  bogs^  that  bare  been  cut 
ovet  for  the  purpose  of  making  turf,  there  is, 
provided  they  have  been  p«V)perly  levelled,  less 
labour,  and  more  certainty  of  success;  as  they  are 
so  nucb  sunk  by  the  process,  that  in  bringiag 
them  into  cultore  the  earib,  upon  wluch  tbey  liane 
been  formed,  can  be  brought  up  by  the  spade, 
so  as  to  be  mixed  with  the  peaty  soil  that  re- 
floai us  9  wlien  this  is  of  a  good  kind,  and  weU  in- 
eorporated  in  the  operation  of  trenching  in  and  of 
moulding  the  poutoes,  the  improver  cannot  meet 
mth  a  more  grateful  soil  than  tliat,  vdiich  is  die 
ivsute  o{  tbb  compound.  All  fanners,  who  live  on 
tile  confines  <tf  bc^s,  are  well  acquainted  with  tlie 
advantages  attending  it,  and  many  of  the  bent 
meadows  this  country  possesses  have  had  their 
origin  from  ^gs,  that  have  been  cut  over  nearly 
to  tlie  under-stratum ;  I  must  repeat  the  wocd,  nearly ; 
for,  when  that  substance  is  entirely  taken  away, 
the  improvement  is  neither  so  ^asy  nor  ao  certain  ; 
if  sand  is  underneath,  it  is  deprived  of  one  of  its 
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best  *  auxiliaries  by  taking  the  bog  clean  away, 
and,  if  it  is  clay,  of  one  of^its  best  correctives ; 
but,  if  rock  is  underneath,  the  destruction  is  com-- 
plete.  In  this  miserable  situation  many  hundreds 
of  acres  are  to  be  seen  ia  all  parts  of  the  county ; 
some  attention  is  therefore  most  certainly  neces- 
sary to  prevent  this  abuse  by  the  temporary  oc- 
cupiers of  the  bogs,  who  in  making  tlieir  turf 
ought  to  be  restricted  in  this  desolating  process. 
Many  of  these  wom*out  bogs  have,  in  the  re- 
setting of  the  lands  around  them,  been  leased 
along  ^ith  them;  in  thb  case  they  have  been 
improved,  but  much  remainii  to  be  done  still  in 
.  this  way. 

Among  the  many  uses,  to  which  bog  may 
be  appropriated.  Lord  M^Cartney^s  successful 
plaotations  shew,  that  it  is  favourable  to  th^ 
growth  of  trees,  under  proper  management;  ^nd, 
though  the  expense  attending  his  mode  must 
have  been  great,  yet,  where  bogs  encroach  upon 
tlie  demesne,  or  obtrude  upon  the  residence  of 
^ny. gentleman,  the  same  expedient  of  sinking  to 
the  subsoil,  to  ensure  their  growth,  ot^ht  to  be  re- 
sorted to ;  for,  though  it  is  found  that  many  kinds 
virill  grow  in  the  soil  spoken  of  at  present,  few 
will  take  with  the  same  readiness  as  in  those  of 
a  difierent  nature,  and  others  will  not  survive  more 
than  one  or  two  years;  and,  before  an  attempt 
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at  planting  in  them  is  made,  they  ought  to  be 
cultivated  as  well  as  drained ;  for,  it  is  found  that 
they  are  much  more  Hkely  to  answer  the  planter^s 
expectation,  when  the  grass  grows  freely,  than 
before  that  time.  The  trees,  which  I  have  found 
to  grow  most  readily  in  pure  bog,  are  the  silver, 
spruce,  and  Scotch  firs ;  the  alder,  birch,  and  white 
poplar  (abele;)  the  different  kinds  of  sallow  will 
do,  provided  there  is  aa  under-stratum  of  clay 
near  the  surface ;  the  larch  not  so  certain  as  the 
other  firs,  except  at  a  very  early  age.  Oak,  where 
I  have  tried  it,  makes  no  progress ;  elm  and  lime, 
or  beech  will  not  grow;  several  kinds  of  shrubs 
will  thrive,  especially  the  laurel,  provided  that,  on 
the  first  planting,  some  fine  mould  is  applied  to  the 
roots.  But  the  white  thorn  will  not  do  well  in 
bog ;  if  it  is  wished  to  form  fences  of  this  plant  in 
such  places,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth  must 
be  brought,  in  which  they  can  grow  independent 
of  diis  soil;  and,  if  the  ground  is  pressed  about 
them  by  the  weight  of  stones  laid  on,  so  much 
more  cbance  tliere  is  of  their  succeeding.  As 
part  of  a  compound,  however,  in  which  to  place 
delicate  trees  and  shrubs,  to  encourage  them 
in  first  striking  root,  nothing  can  he  superior. 
Lord  Clanbrassil,  who'  was  one  of  the  greatest 
jM  well  as  one  of  the  most  experienced  planters 

and 
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and  gardeners  of  thb  or  aoy  other  country,  'used  it 
most  freely  both  abroad  and  in  the  green-houfte^ 
and  found  it  to  agree^  when  properly  proportioned, 
with  all  planti  foreign  and  domestic. 

On  tlie  use  of  turf-bog,  as  a  manure,  a  good  deal 
has  been  said  in  the  portion  of  this  book  dedicated 
to  that  subject ;  but  a  few  words  more  on  a  material 
so  plentifully  produced  in  most  parts  of  this  county, 
and  which  may  be  so  beneficially  applied,   will 
not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  superfluous.*    About  one- 
tliird   of   dung,   with   two-thirds   of  friable    peaty 
earth,  has  been  found  to  produce  one  of  the  best 
composts,  mixed  tog^her  alternately,  the  mossy 
soil  ^eing  put  next  the  ground,  and  the  ends  of 
the  whole  covered  up  with  the  latter ;  this  compost 
will,  after  being  made  carefully  up,  get  into  a  ge-» 
Beral  heat,  according  to  the  season,  sooner  in  suio- 
men     In  this  state  it  is  to  remain  until  near  the 
time  of  using  it,  when  it  is  to  be  turned  over; 
the  whole  then   appears  one  black   mass,    which 
spreads  like  garden  mould  and,  used  weight  for 
weight,  will  be  found  in  the  course  pf  cropping 
fully  equal  to  farm-yard  manure. 

I  shall  now  give  an  account  of  tlie  particulars  of 
the  reclaiming  of  837  acres,  three  roods,  and  twenty- 
nine 

*  Thit  i»  the  Seotoh  method,  nAiidi  I  luivt  f^bndged :  it  hat  bMa 
tried  and  has  tucceeded  here. 
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Dine  perches  of  cut  out  turf  bog  in  the  barony 
of  Masserene,  on  various  parts  of  the  estate  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford;  the  undertaking  was 
commenced  in  May  of  the  year  1806,.  and  has 
been  continued  by  his  lordship  to  November  1910. 
It  holds  out  a  most  useful  lesson  to  those^  whp 
possess  lands  similarly  circumstanced. 


2  8  lifswjnrtaiums. 
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De/iominaihfUp 
Wnlab'ibff, 

Stoneyford  bog 

Kilultn  bog, 


Contents, 

A.   n.  P. 

WOO 
8Q    0      0 


Lambeg  bog    met< 

Moyoverbog,  do. 
Campbell*!  bog 
iMoatruok  bog 
Ballymacash  bog 
Boiliog-well  bog, 

near  Liaburn 
Proctor'i  bog 
Cole's  bog 
Annet'i  bog,  Stooey- 

ford 
Wbitnide's     bog*, 

Sloneyford 
Baliinderry  bo^ 
Dallaa  bog 


I 


10    0 


Montough  bog 


1 


GalleyVgale    bog,  r    qj 
Portmore 


•■\ 


NoY.  I.  1801. 


Expense. 
£.       s. 

316    17 
30    18 


138    2    27      352 


10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

I4 

0 

0 

30 

17 

10 

0 

0 

3V 

5 

7 

0 

0 

7 

12 

8    0 


16 
8 


15     1 


18     3 


138 
47 


27 
2 


155    0 


13      4 

20      7 
17     10 


Ohervatms, 
d. 

TO  MtMb  impfbwd. 
-A  river  waa  opened 
\  tfTaiaUea  and  «  balf» 
J17  feet  wide  by  7 
♦Sfcet  dafpj  this  wat 
/the  chief  object  at 
^Sioii^folnd, 
10    Reclaimed. 

'  I  In  tfiii  •#»i*f4ott|^»ed 

136  acres  of  lea,  and 

^  A 1000     perches     of 

#  French  atones  laid. 

10    Heelaimed. 
8(  Improved. 
l|  Reclaimed. 
0    Ditto. 

10  J  Ditto. 

3     ImproTCd. 
5    Ditto. 


35    15      g^Redsimed. 


46    18 


380 
143 


1 
10 


458    5     \i' 


382 


10  ^  Ditto. 

5*  Ditto, 
g     Ditta 

Ditto.    ■  The 

draining    of   Longh 
Money  is    included 
in   this    return ;    it 
contains   65   acres, 
and    is    partly  laid 
down     with    grass- 
speeds  and  fiorin. 
Q  Twenty  acres  of  thia 
Nare  la^  down  with 
^  f  Doctor  Ricbard)ion*s 
^&Tourite  fiorin. 


Totol  acres    837    3    29    2546     U      Oj  Total  expense. 


Wliat  is  let  of  thcl 
above  brings  in,  I 
9\9kT  of  fotme^^ 
claims, 

Remain  to  be  let 


340      4    10    perannnnu 


291    0 


This  is  as  near  as  I  can  go  to  what  has  been 
done  since  my  commencement. 

(S^fied)  Denis  Kennedy. 
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The  above  very  satisfactory  account  was  fur- 
nished' to  me  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  work^  which  has  been  per- 
formed in  a  very  able  manner.  It  appeals  from  it, 
that  the  total  expense  has  been  2546/.  lU.  0^^. 
land  reclaimed,  137  acres^  3  roods,  29  perches^ 
two-thirds  only  of  which  produce  340/.  4^.  lOd,  per 
annum — more  than  12  per  cent.  When  the  other 
third  is  also  set,  it  will  at  the  same  rate  pro- 
duce  18/.  per  cent — a  most  noble  return  indeed^ 
besides  the  pleasure  of  laying  out  a  large'  sun^ 
amongst  industrious  people,  giving  so  much  pro- 
ductive land  to  the  community,  and  contributing 
in  a  high  degree  to  the  beautifying  the  face,  of 
the  country. 

This  importiaEnt  oper^on  oece^f^rily  p^ceulqi 
all  improvements  iin  l^nd^  that  are  s^pen^^oda9^ 
ifM  moisture ;  without  it,  manure  or  tillage  i^fe 
equajiy  inefliieient ;  the  former  is  complexly  lost^ 
^nd  the  latter  can  never  be  adequately  pejribrme4» 
#Uher  93  to  the  method^  qc  t^e  Mniie  9^  ck^ing  i^ 
All  io^praverS)  whether  gentleipen  ox  fie^rp^rs, 
fKetsifi  now  {^^  9f^9^^  ^f  ,^^  ^^9^^1i  9^/M^^V 

recourse 
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recourse  to  covered   drains ;   accordingly  a  great 
deal  has  been  done,  and,  as  fresh  portions  of  land 
are  appropriated  to  ullage,  continues  to  be  done. 
If  the  improver  can  get  so  far  before-hand  in   his 
works,  a^  to  undertake  his  dlraining  process  whilst 
his  ground  is  in  grass,  one  part  of  the  business 
is  more  easily  accomplished,   die   conveying  the 
stones  for  filling  the  drains ;   and,  if  stones  are  not 
to  be  got,  the  sods  necessary  for  laying  above  the 
course  of  the  water;  on  the   projections  left  for 
that  purpose,  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  draining 
in  the  sod.      In  addition  to  these  considerations, 
many  experienced    farmers   are  of   opinion,  that 
the  exact  place  for  the  drain  can  be  ascertained 
inth  more  precision,  when  the  land  is  in  this  state, 
than  when  it  is  in  tillage.     In  this  opinion  there 
seems  much  truth ;  for  the  growth  of  the  differetkt 
grasses  lind  other  plants  above    and  below   the 
spring,  in  general,  indicate  its  situation,  of  which 
direction  the  operator  is  deprived,  when  the  gpround 
18  stripped  of  its  verdure  by  being  turned  over. 
In  making  the  drains,  they  knust  be  sunk  until  the 
spring  is  intercepted,  and,  before  filling,  cleared 
i>txU    Stones  are  always  used,  where  the  land  pro- 
duces them  I  where  it  does  not  produce  them,  sods 
•are  employed,  or  bruslnwood;  if  both  these  can 
•be  obtained,  fh^  d^rfltipn  will  be  I^iger^  and  the 
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effect  more  certain ;  for  then  the  drains  may  be 
filled  nearer  to  the  surface^  without  so  much  danger 
of  being  hurt  by  the  feet  of  the  cattle,  which  pass 
along.  Where  the  drains  are  to  be  filled  with 
Monety  great  care  is  usually  taken  to  lay  the  first 
rows,  so  as  to  give  free  passage  to  the  watery 
after  that  they  are  thrown  gently  in,  care  being 
teken  not  to  strike  the  bank  so  as  to  cause  any  of 
the  earth  to  fall  in.  When  the  stones  are  suiE* 
ciently  high,  they, are  levelled,  and  the  whole  co- 
yered  with  any  substance,  tliat  will  keep  the  mould 
firom  getting  between  them.  Straw  is  often  used 
ioT  this  purpose;  but  green  ruslies,  wliich  last  much 
longer,  are  better. 

Where  springs  only  partially  break  out,  and 
where  the  natural  declivity  of  the  land  facilitates 
the  course  of  the  water,  this  operation  is  unat- 
tended with  many  difficulties,  that  follow  the  drain- 
ing of  flat  grounds  with  a  tenacious  understratum, 
such  as  many  of  our  most  valuat>Ie  soils  possess. 
JParaikel  drains,  at  such  intervals  as  circumstances 
point  out,  and  ending  in  one  main  cut,  have  been 
found,  in  many  instances,  to  answer  perfectly  well ; 
and,  though  the  first  discharge  does  not  promise 
much,  the  constant  oozing  of  the  water  from  the 
raptured  mass,  that  Ijis  underneath  the  vegetable 

mould 
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n.ould,  perfoi-ms  a  cure,  certain,  tliough  alow;  and^ 
from  having  seen  ihe  succtss,  that  follows  the  break- 
ing tlirough  it,  in  some  small  expehineuts^  nipteljr 
by  lengthening  the  coulter  of  the  plough,  I  &hQuld 
be  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the  instrument 
called  the  miner^  which  woi^s  in  the  same,  thoagb 
much  more  effectual  method,  might  wit^v  gr^^M 
propriety  be  used  in  flat  grounds, .  th^it  require  ^ 
sub-soil  to  be  disturbed,  at  intervals  not  distant 
to  assist  in  the  descent  of  the  surface  wate^r 
through  it.  , 

Tlie  instrument,  called  a  miner  by  Dr.  Aq^^r^ 
$00,  and  used  for  tliis  purpose^  consists  of  a.  stroi^ 
plough,  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  sever^  stpilt 
coulters  berag  inserted  into  it;  these  rip  the  ground 
without  turning  it;  and  the  cuts  being  made  to 
end  iq  an  open  drain,  and  to  whatsoever  depth  is 
necessary,  discharge  for  some  years  the  water,  that 
otherwise  could  not  be  got  quit  of  without  such 
a  number  of  parallel  drains  as  must  require  great 
labour  and  expei^e.  When  the  discharge  eeasc^y 
the  work  may  he  repeated.  It  ^lust  be  understood, 
that  a  plough  of  this  construction  is  not  adapted  to 
rocky  grounds,  where,  of  course,  it  cannot  work. 
But  such  obstructions  do  not  often  occur,  where  it 
is  required.  In  using  t^is  macluae,  the  forqe 
required    must   be  according   to   the   depth   and    . 

tenacity 
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ienax^ity  of  the  ground;  in  many  cases,  four  horses 
would  be  required  to  do  the  business  with  effect. 
The  coulters  are  arranged  in  this  form,  T  J  T 
where  three  are  used;  the  beam  fastened  to  the 
bandies  by  strong  pieces,  placed  angularly,  in 
each  of  which  one  of  the  coulters  is  fixed,  and 
these  are  lengdiened  or  shortened  by  screws. 

The  most  diflCicuIt  task  to  accomplish,  in  drain- 
ing, is  the  banishment  of  the  different  species  of 
the  juncus  :  nothing  less  than  the  complete  drying 
of  the  soil,  and  repeated  tillage,  can  subdue  tliem : 
and  often,  when  the  latter  is  given  up  for  some 
.time,  they  return,  though  in  dimiuished  numbers; 
for  the  seed  will  continue. fresh  for  an  indefinite 
time,*  and  will  grow  on  land,    that    is   not  too 

moist 

#  At  a  proof  of  this,  the  following  circmnttaiioet  deserve  to  be 
related.    Ao  orcbmrd  bad  been  planted  at  Wariogstown  many  yesrg 

.  mgo,  on  ridges  of  eartb  broiigbt  for  the  purpoie,  to  obviate  the 
weltiest  of  the  aoil ;  tbete  ridges  were  rsmoTed  by  the  present  Mr. 
Waring ;  immediately  on  their  removal,  innumerable  plants  of 
young  rushes  came  up,  that  had  been  buried  under  the  earth,  but 
at  too  great  a  depth  to  vegetate.     Cultivation   and  draining  have 

-aow  destroyed  them.  And  to  shew  how  fstal  a  want  of  nois< 
tuM-is  to  the  junous  trA>e,  I . mention,  that  at  LarcbAeM,  some 
years  ago,  a  quantity  of  the  toughest  and  most  rushy  sods  ware 
brought,  to  make  up  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  house;  as  soon 

^  as  these '  were  laid  the  ruslies  were  cut,  which  never  more  made 
4lMur   «ppearance*-^hertes,.  if  they  had  been  re-planted  in    wft 

'}0round,  they  would  have  grown  vigorously. 
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moist  for  other  purposes;  here,  however,  digging 
them  out  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their  spread* 
ing,  if  the  draining  has  been  effectual.  If  it 
has  not  been  so,  it  is  only  a  temporary  relief; 
nor  will  any  of  the  various  other  methods  pre- 
scribed for  their  destruction  prove  otherwise,  if 
tins  essential  work  is  not  completely  done. 

Sect.  9.     Paring  and  Burning. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  on  the  advan- 
tages, which  attend  the  application  of  fire  to  land, 
and  of  substances  which  have  been  exposed  to  its 
influence,  under  the  article  of  manures,  that  it 
may  be  deemed  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing 
further  on  the  subject.  But  in  certain  situations 
this,  operation  is  attended  with  so  many  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  so  much  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  judicious  application  of  it,  when 
otlier  means  are  deficient,  that  I  should  think  it 
wrong  not  to  endeavour  to  shew,  that  this  mode 
of  manuring  under  proper  management  must  be 
highly  beneficial.  It  is  to  tlie  injudicious  treat- 
ment of  the  land  after  burning  that  the  preju- 
dice against  it  must  be  attributed ;  and  the  same 
injudicious  treatment,  after  any  other  manure, 
would  have  an  effect  equally  luirtful     If,  instead 
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of  repeated  crops  of  grain,  turnips,  rape,  or  po« 
tatoes  were  properly  interposed,  or,  where  these 
may  not  take  place,  if  gprass  and  clover  were 
introduced,  the  result  would  be  very  different  from 
what  it  has  hitherto  been;  and,  if  practised  ac« 
cording  to  the  principles  of  a  riglit  system,  would^ 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  there  are  such 
extensive  tracts  of  soil  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and 
so  distant  from  other  manures,  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  effects. 

Though  th3  elements  of  fire  and  water  are  so 
essentially  different  in  their  natures,  yet  in  some 
circumstances  their  beneficial  effects  may  be  said 
to  resemble.  Burning  and  irrigation  are  both  fur- 
nished on  or  near  the  spot;  the  manure  they 
afford  robs  nothing  else  of  its  share ;  it  only  re- 
quires labour,  and  affords  wherewithal  to  enrich 
other  grounds.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  burning 
destroys  the  staple  of  the  soil,  and  from  hence  a 
strong  prejudice  has  been  excited  against  it ;  but, 
from  all  the  accounts  collected  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Marshall,  the  contrary  appears 
to  be  the  fact;  and  the  injury  done  is  from  im- 
proper  subsequent  management,  not  from  the 
operation  itself,  which  is  recommended  by  both  as 
a  speedy  and  effectual  mode  of  bringing  strong  soils, 
or  even  lands  of  a  thinner  kind,  into  good  order. 
2  T  Sect. 
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Sect.  10.    Irrigation. 

After  the  several  remarks,  that  have  been  made 
on  this  subject  in  otiier  places,  there  is  little  to  be 
added,  except  that  at  Mr.  GrimshaW^s,  on  the  road 
between  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus,  it  was  success- 
fully tried;  and,  from  Dr.  McDonnell,  I  liave 
learned  that  Mr.  Farrell  of  Larne  had  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  experiments  in  the  same  line. 

I  have  mentioned,  tliat  Mr.  Templeton  saw  it  at 
Slemish  ;^— there  may  be  more  instances  of  its 
practice,  but  I  liave  not  met  with  any  of  such 
extent  as  to  deserve  particular  notice.  But  the 
facility  of  performing  it,  and  the  advantages  at- 
tending it  are  so  great,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  it 
is  not  more  generally  resorted  to ;  the  mouth  of 
every  drain  is  a  resource,  where  the  declivity  will 
admit  of  applying  it;  and  the  very  water,  idiich 
being  pent  up  in  the  earth  is  destructive,  when 
a  proper  direction  is  given  to  it  by  the  hand  of 
man,  becomes  a  source  of  plenty. 


ZiiV 
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Sect.  ll.    Live  Stock. 


The  iutercourse,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the 
nnmerous  foirs  and  aiarkets,  has  made  such  a  mix- 
ture in  the  breed  of  cattle,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
real  native  sort  to  be  found ;  but  still  on  the  moun- 
tiuns  and  high  grounds  the  cattle  are  in  some 
degree  different  from  those  of  the  low  lands; 
they  have  thicker  necks,  more  upright  and  shorter 
boms,  and  their  hinder  parts  are  not  so  full ;  their 
hair  is  coarse  and  long,  especially  towards  the 
winter  season ;  but  they  have  fine  backs,  and^ 
when  put  to  good  grass  or  winter  food,  take  flesh 
well,  and  turn  out  profitably  in  tallow.  The 
cows  seldom  come  to  be  above  three  hundred  and 
a  half  in  weight;  but  the  bullocks  sometimes 
arrive  at  one  hundred  weight  more,  when  between 
four  and  five  years  old.  Upon  the  whole  they 
are  a  valuable  kind  of  beast  for  the  coarser 
grounds,  as  they  are  very  hardy,  the  thickness  of 
their  hides  and  hair  being  a  good  protection  against 
the  rigorous  climate,  which  they  inhabit ;  the  cows 
do  not  give  much  milk  on  their  native  soil,  bui 
the  quality  is  good;  numbers  of  them  are  of  a 
dark  brindled  colour  or  brownish  black,  and  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Scotch  cattle,  to  which 

they 
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they  seem  to  be  allied ;  but,  whether  they  are  the 
origioal,  or  derive  from  them,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine. 

The  Brst  attempt  at  improving  the  breed  of 
cattle,  by  the  importation  of  a  superior  kind  from 
England,  was  made  by  Lord  Masserene  in  1735; 
they  were  of  the  long-horned  kind,  and,  though 
not  exactly  of  the  same  appearance  and  shape  as 
the  new  Leicester  breed,  they  were  very  fine  beasts, 
and  grew  to  a  very  large  size ;  their  descendants 
aire  still  in  existence  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  around  Antrim,  but  much  mixed  with  other 
lureeds;  yet  still  to  be  distinguished  by  those,  who 
were  many  years  ago  acquainted  with  the  ori* 
ginal  stock,  from  the  cattle  of  other  parts.  An 
idea  of  the  value  set  upon  them,  after  their  first 
iotrodnctiou,  may  be  formed  from  the  price  at 
vibicb  year-old  bulla  were  sold,  as  I  find  that  five 
ponndswere  usually  given  for  them  at  that  age, 
which  in  those  days  was  not  much  inferior  to  the 
£ujcied  value  set  upon  the  present  fashionable 
breeds ;  for,  at  the  same  period,  the  value  of  an 
ox  is  known  to  have  been  from  two  pounds  to  two. 
pounds  five  shillings.  There  was  likewise  a  fine 
breed  at  Ca&tle  Upton,  which  I  believe  are  now 
dispersed;  some  of  these,  which  were  at  Red-ball, 
were  beautiful  and  came  to  a  great  size.    About 
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the  y^r  1776,  Mr.  Lesly,  of  Lesly  Hill,  imported 
a  bull  of  Mr.  Bakeweirs  breed ;  the  stock  reared 
from  him  were  very  fine ;  I  saw  numbers  of  them 
at  his  diflPerent  farms;  as  distinct  breeds  none  of 
them  now  exist,  but  they  all  contributed  their 
share  to  the  general  improvement.  A  few  years 
ago  Sir  Benry  Vane  brought  a  bull  and  some 
cows  from  Durham  to  Glenarm ;  they  were  of  the 
short -horned  breed  from  Collins;  they  were  large 
and  well  shaped,  of  a  fine  deep  red  colour  mixed 
with  wliite,  but  reckoned  too  heavy  for  general 
use,  though  the  soil  about  Glenarm  castle,  wliere 
I  saw  them,  was  fit  for  beasts  of  very  great  size ; 
but  the  climate,  I  have  heard,  did  not  agree  well 
vritb  them,  and  they  have  been  sent  back.  The 
Marquis  of  Donefgall  has  imported  cattle  of  a  very 
superior  species  from  Astley  successor  to  Bakewell ; 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  they  are  of  the 
long-horned  breed,  and  of  the  very  best  kind, 
which  is  implied  by  mentioning  the  breeder's  name. 
A  ,cow  from  this  stock  was  lately  killed  in  BeUast 
market,  which  weighed  nearly  eight  hundred  weight, 
of  six  scores  to  the  hundred — the  beef  of  the 
best  quality.  This  cow  was  fatted  on  turnips  at 
a  £urm  his  lordship  has  in  the  county  of  Antrim* 
Mr.  Watson  of  Broohill  breeds  from  the  country 
eows  and  a  bull  of  the  Leicester  blood,  and  has  fatted 
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ballock%  thai  were  worked,  to  ten  hundred  weight 
and  upwards.  Mr.  M*NeiI  of  Larue  prefers  the 
Dutch  to  any  other  sort  for  milting;  they  are 
black,  with  some  white,  and  ha¥e  rery  small  heads^ 
necks,  and  horns;  they  are  rather  high-boned,  but 
square  behind,  and,  when  in  good  condition,  have 
smooth  and  shining  coats ;  but  their  skins  are  very 
tliin,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  adapted  to  this 
moist  climate.  Some  time  ago  the  same  gentleman 
imported  a  highland  bull,  but  he  did  not  much 
approve  of  his  progeny.  As  this  is  not  a  county 
where  many  cattle  are  bred,  except  what  are 
necessary  to  keep  up  each  person's  itock,  so  much 
attention  is  not  paid  to  the  quality  as  there  is  in 
other  parts,  where  breeding  forms  part  of  a  more 
extensive  and  more  regular  system ;  yet  still,  as 
cattle  constitute  so  large  a  portion,  in  every  country, 
of  the  farmer^s  profit,  it  is  an  oi^ect  of  conse* 
quence  to  obtain  the  best  kinds,  that  are  adapted 
to  soils  and  situations.  To  the  mountains  and  high 
grounds  their  own  native  breeds  seem  well  suited ; 
but  even  they  might  gain  something  by  a  proper 
cross  with  otlier  breeds,  provided  they  are  of  hardy 
kinds ;  and  those,  descended  from  the  long*homed, 
seem  to  possess  the  quality  more  than  any  I  have 
observed;  many  heifers  of  this  kind  are  bought 
every  year  in  the  western  counties,  at  two  or  three 
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years  old^  and  sold  out  the  following  Hpriag  in 
calf;  this  is  a  very  profitable  business  on  cofurse 
lands ;  it  however  requires  great  skill  and  attention, 
as  well  in  the  laying  in  of  the  stock  as  lu  the  liil^ 
of  selling  out;  if  the  heifers  are  disposed  of  be- 
fore winter,  they  are  generally  warranted  in  calf, 
which,  it  is  said,  experienced  dealers  can  ascertain 
with  great  certainty* 

In  rearing  df  cattle,  they  are  in  most  cases  fed 
from  the  pail,  few  being  allowed  to  suck,  wliich 
for  making  good  beasts  is  certainly  the  better  mode ; 
and,  where  two  are  put  to  a  cow,  it  is  thoi|ghi  lo 
be  profitable,  for  they  may  be  weaned  after  thrsie 
or  four  montlu;  and  then  there  may  be  freah 
ones  put  on,  or  the  mUk  is  disposable  to  ot^ier 
purposes.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Hunter^s  (of 
Ballymagarry)  steward,  that  in  this  way  the  cows 
paid  well ;  the  calvQs  reaped  thus  were  kept  until 
they  were  fit  for  the  dairy  or  for  fattening.  Many 
calves  are  every  year  vealed  for  the  markets;  of 
tliese  Belfast  consumes  a  great  number ;  and,  as  it 
is  riegularly  supplied,  the  business  is  of  course 
found  to  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  There  is 
.nothing  on  this  subject,  tliat  I  find  particularly 
worth  noticing,  nor  on  the  subject  of  rearing,  ex- 
cept that  the  farmers,  in  the  latter  case,  are  often 
too  frugal  of  their  new  milk,  putting  the  calves  to 
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skim-milk  very  soon,  and  often  to  butter-milk, 
which,  if  they  survive,  renders  them  big-bellied, 
and  in  other  particulars  weakly.  In  trutli  there 
are  few  instances  of  the  young  of  any  animal, 
that  recover  the  effects  of  scanty  or  of  improper 
diet;  it  is  a  miserable  kind  of  economy,  and  in 
the  end  defeats  itself. 


Sect.  12.    Dairying. 

There  is  no  regular  and  general  system  of  dairy- 
ing in  this  county ;  it  is  merely  one  branch  of  the 
economy  of  a  farm.  Cows  are  kept  as  part  of 
the  farming  stock,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
butter  and  clieese  are  made;  but  they  are  not 
often  the  first  object,  though  a  most  beneficial 
one  when  properly  managed.  The  general  mode 
is,  to  keep  as  many  cows  as  the  ground,  tliat  is 
not  in  proper  condition  for  tillage,  will  afford; 
and,  when  the  farmer  has  the  proper  ideas  of  a 
farmer,  to  assist  them  in  summer  with  clover,  or 
some  odier  soil,  in  the  house,  especially  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  when  there  is 
a  failure  of  grass.  In  die  neighbourhood  of  Bel- 
fast many  people  keep  their  cows  mostly  on 
clover,    by  this  means  making  more  of  one  acre 
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of  ]and^    than  could   be    made  of   three  in  the 
usual  mode.     Where  farms  lie  near  the  mountains, 
so  that  the  holders  have  access  to  them,   in  that 
situation  most  of  the  low  and  better  lands  are  io 
tillage,    and   the  mountainy  part  devoted  to. the 
cattle ;   but,  to  do  well,  they  must  be  assisted  by 
clover  or  grass  cut  for  them,  and  given  when  they 
are  driven  home  at  milking-time.     From  tlie  num* 
ber  of  cattle,  kept  in  this  and  the   former  way, 
considerable  quantities  of  butter  are  every  year 
made  and  put  up  in  small  casks,  and  sold  in  Bel- 
fast.    In  gathering  the  milk  for  churning,  nearly 
the  whole  quantity,  that  comes  from  the  cow,  is 
strained  into  large  crocks  after  being  cooled  ^^  or, 
if  the  number  of  the  cows  is  great,  into  wooden 
vessels ;   when  it  has  acmiired  a  proper  degree  of 
activity,  which  in  summer  soon  happens,  the  whole  is 
put  into  the  churn;   by  this  means,  though  a  small 
quantity  of  butter  is  obtained  from  the  quantity  of 
fluid,  in  proportion  to  that  which  is  obtaint:d  from 
churning  the  cream  alone,  yet  all  the  butter  con- 
tained in  the  milk  is  gathered ;  and,  the  milk  havmg 
stood  a  much  shorter  time,  than  it  would  require  to 
2  u  procure 

•  If  the  wftrm  milk  it  mixed  with  the  cool  acescent  milk  already 
pot  up.  it  makes  the  butter  speckled  with  white  (vutgo,  pinrowed) 
aod  often  gives  it  a  bad  tmUc,  bctidei  diminlfhin;  the  quantity, 
and  makiDf  it  swell  in  the  «buni. 
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procure  a  churn-full  of  pure  cream,  the  butter  is 
supposed  to  be  much  more  free  from  any  rancid 
taste  than  in  the  other  mode ;   and  the  milk  (but- 
ter-miHc),  which  remains  after  the  operation,  not 
having  had  time  to  be  in  any  way  corrupted,  is  a 
most  pleasing  wholesome  beverage,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  comforts  of  life  to  the  Irish  farmer,  his  fa* 
mily,  and  domestics ;  it  is  their  common  drink  at 
their  meals,  and  when  they  are  dry  aud  weary; 
When  boiled  with  oatmeal,  it  is  a  most  grateful  and 
wholesome  food,  in  addition  to  which  it  must  be 
observed,  that  one  pound  of  oatmeal,  prepared  in 
this  way,  affords  more  nutriment  than  double  the 
portion,  either  boiled  in  water,  or  made  into  bread 
(cakes)*     The  females  who  milk,  and  manage  the 
dairies  in  this  count}',  have   great  credit  for  the 
care   they  take   in  scalding    and    cleaning    their 
utensils.      As  a  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  mention 
the  high  price  of  the  butter  shipped  at  Belfast, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  second  or  third  quality, 
which  goes  from  that  port    The  butter,  which  is 
bought  at  Belfast  for /exportation,  is  all  exposed 
at  the  pubKc  weigh-house ;  it  is  made  up  in  small 
casks   (firiuns)*  containing  generally  about  sixty 
pounds,  and  a  few  of  thirty.     It  is  tried  by  putting 
an  augre  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and,  accord- 
ing 

*  These  casks  often  contain  10  or  12  pounds  more.    ' 
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ing  to  its  quality f  which  b  judged  of  by  its  taste 
and  coloar,  (which  last  is  particularly  attended  to) 
it  is  marked  1st,  2d,  or  3d.  The  mark,  that  de- 
notes an  inferiority  of  butter,  is  called  a  score, 
and  for  each  score  two  shillings  per  cask,  or  firkin, 
are  deducted  from  the  price. 

A  very  difficult  thing  to  ascertain,  is  the  quantity 
of  butter  made  from  each  cow,  this  depends  upon 
so  many  circumstances ;  but  I  think,  from  the  best 
information  I  can  obtain,  that,  after  supplying  the 
demands  of  a  family  consisting  of  six  or  seven 
persons,  from  70  to  100  pounds  weight  of  butter 
may  be  sold  from  each  cow.  I  know  that  more 
has  been  made,  with  the  best  management,  on 
the  best  soils,  but  much  oftener  less.  The  price 
of  salt  butter  has  been,  for  some  years,  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  pence  per  pound  of  sixteen 
ounces;  from  this  the  price  of  the  cask  must  be 
deducted. 

Considerable  profit  is  made  by  keeping  cows 
in  Belfast  and  its  neighbourliood.  The  grains  from 
the  numerous  breweries  are  applied  to  feeding  the 
former;  the  latter,  in  summer,  are  at  least  as- 
sisted wkh  clover,  in  winter  with  kail,  turnips, 
Ixiiled  oats,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
of  butter,    must  be   added    the   assistance    the 
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buttermilk  affords  in  maintaining  swin\p,  the  rear- 
idg  of  a  calf  to  every  two  cows,  and  the  making 
of  skimmed-milk  cheese. 

The  reputation  of  Ireland  for  making  cheese 
is  certainly  not  equal  to  its  reputation  for  making 
butter ;  wherever  it  is  made,  it  is,  as  with  butter, 
an  appendage  to  the  farm,  not  the  chief  object. 
Carrickfergus  and  Antrim  have  been  long  cele- 
brated for  their  cheese.  The  soil  around  these 
places  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  which,  without 
doubt,  must  contribute  largely  to  the  goodness  of 
it;  but  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  milk  must 
be  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  their  cheese 
more  than  the  soil,  which  in  many  places  equals 
theirs.  To  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk 
for  making  a  cheese,  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds 
weight  at  once,  a  number  of  people  join;  all 
the  milk  of  one  day  is  taken  to  the  house  fixed 
upon,  and  the  cheese  is  made  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  best  English.  This  mode  is  called 
neighbouring,  and  goes  regularly  round  the  club  or 
set.  By  many  people  these  cheeses  are  thought 
to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  Cheshire.  At  Dunluce, 
Mrs.  Moore  keeps  a  regular  dairy  for  cheese,  one 
of  which  is  made  every  day  during  the  season, 
except  Sunday*  She  uses  whole  curd,  pressed  till 
it  is  dry ;  salts,  rubs,  and  turns  frequently ;  makes 
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oDe  hundred  and  a  half  weight  per  cow,  besides 
rearing  every  calf.  Something  is  likewise  made  by 
churning  the  whey.  This  cheese,  being  kept  until 
it  is  of  a  proper  age,  is  much  esteemed,  and 
consequently  much  sought  after;  it  is  sold  at 
3/.   lOs,   per  cwt. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  skimmed-milk  cheese 
is  exposed  for  sale  in  Belfast,  and  other  markets ; 
the  price  of  this  from  3^^.  to  ^^d.  per  lb. 
New-milk  cheeses  are  also  made  by  many  farmers, 
and  sold  from  6d.  to  Sd,  per  lb. ;  and,  where  the 
number  of  cows  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  one  cheese 
being  made  at  three  milkings^  they  are  often  good. 
The  great  deficiency  in  our  cheese-making  seems 
to  arise  from  the  too  long  time,  that  is  allowed 
to  elapse,  before  the  whey  is  got  completely  off; 
for,  wherever  it  settles  on  the  hardened  curd^ 
mouldiness  is  the  consequence.  In  Cheshire  the 
cheese  is  finished,  as  to  pressing,  in  twenty-four 
hours;  whilst  this  operation  is  going  on,  the  makers 
are  all  the  time  employed  in  running  sharp  sticks' 
through  the  holes  of  the  vat  to  the  centre  of  the 
cheese,  which  gives  a  free  passage  to  the  moisture, 
and  r«ders  longer  pressing  unnecessary,  which, 
when  continued  beyond  a  certain  time,  brings  off 
the  rich  parts  of  the  curd  along  with  the  whey. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  13.    Horses,  Mules^  Kc. 

There  is  a  very  hardy,  strong,  though  small,  race 
of  horses,  some  bred  in  the  county,  and  others 
introduced  from  Scotland,  much  in  use  on  the 
nortbeln  and  north-eastern  coast,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains. They  are  very  active  and  sure-footed,  but 
few  of  them  exceed  fourteen  hands  high,  and  many 
are  much  lower.  They  are  employed  for  every 
purpose,  as  far  as  their  abilities  will  go,  and  some- 
times farther  than  they  ought  to  be.  A  little  food 
will  support  them  in  a  working  state,  and,  when 
diey  are  more  plentifully  supplied,  they  turn  out 
▼erywell  for  small  weights  on  the  road,  though, 
from  want  of  early  attention  in  breaking,  their 
moutlis  are  often  bad,  and  their  tempers  not^so 
pliable  as  might  be  wished  for.  In  shape,  their 
defects  are,  want  of  height  and  length  before, 
and,  behind,  their  hams  approach  too  closer  but 
their  backs  and  limbs  are  excellent,  and  their 
paces  far  above  what  would  naturally  be  expected 
from  their  apparent  strength,  being  equal  to  sup- 
port a  journey  of  equal  length  with  a  horse  'double 
tbelrbulk,  when  not  unmercifully  loaded.  A  breed 
of  horses  similar  to  these,  but  smaller,  is  found  in 
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the  island  of  Raghery ;  they  are  very  sure-footed, 
and,  for  their  powers,  very  serviceable.  Of  horses 
larger  in  size,  and  higher  in  price,  there  is  not 
by  any  means  a  sufficient  number  bred  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  to  supply  its  consumption, 
though  every  year  a  great  number  is  sold,  at  the 
various  fairs,  to  dealers  from  Dublin,  England, 
and  Scotland.  The  farming  work  is  mostly 
performed  by  young  horses,  that  are  bought  ia 
with  a  double  view ;  first,  to  go  through  the  neces- 
sary operations  of  labour,  and,  secondly,  to  be 
made  up,  when  that  is  over,  for  the  markets,  of 
which  there  are  many  well  known  for  the  usefial 
and  often  very  fine  cattle  to  be  met  with  at  them* 
Of  these  markets  or  fairs,  Ballyclare  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  resort  of  the  dealers,  the  farmers  in 
that  neighbourhood  being  accounted  very  good 
judges  of  horses,  and  well  skilled  in  the  art  of 
making  up  tor  sale.  There  are  also  many  other 
places,  where  horses  of  a  good  description  may  be 
procured,  as  Mount-hill,  Paric-gate,  Old-stone,  &c« 
In  these  latter  years  there  is  a  great  change  in  the 
kind  of  horse  brought  to  market  in  the  north  of 
Ireland;  the  species  seems  to  be  improved  both 
in  figure  and  in  movement;  and  the  black  horse, 
with  legs  overgrown  with  long  hair^  has  given  place 
to  a  kind,  whose  limbs  are  much  finer,  and  less 
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encumbered  with  flesh.  In  colour,  also,  a  mani- 
fest alteration  has  appeared;  bays  of  different 
shades,  and  chestnuts,  being  at  least  in  equal 
numbers  widi  blacks ;  and  most  of  the  stallions  be« 
ing  of  these  >latter  colours,  the  proportion  in  their 
favour  is  likely  to  increase.  A  great  deal  of  this  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  blood  horses 
as  sires,  and  likewise  the  other  improvements,  that 
have  been  observed;  for  although,  in  the  first 
instance^  the  cross  between  heavy  mares  and  high- 
bred horses  may  produce  an  aukward  animal,  in 
the  course  of  breeding  improvement  will  be  ob- 
tained, and  its  advantages,  under  judicious  cor- 
rections, will  remain. 


Mules. 

Mr.  M'Neil,  of  Larne,  imported  from  Malaga, 
some  years  ago,  a  very  fine  ass,  from  which  he 
has  bred  a  number  of  mules;  the  ass,  in  form 
and  movement,  a  superior  animal;  his  height,  I 
think,  above  fourteen  hands.  At  the  time  I  saw 
him,  his  coat  was  smooth,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance handsome ;  his  head  not  of  that  heavy  dull 
cast  so  common  in  our  unfortunate  creatures  of 
the  same  species;   when  he  was  mounted  by  his 
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keeper,  he  shewed  spirit,  but  no  bad  temper,  and  ^ 
his  paces  were  strikingly  light  and  agile.  The 
mares,  from  which  Mr.  McNeil  bred  his  mules,  being 
of  a  good  description,  the  progeny  have  turned 
out  valuable,  both  in  performance^  and  in  looks. 
Many  of  them  I  saw  at  work,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  stubbornness  in  any  of  them,  ^his 
gentleman  speaks  highly  of  their  pow^s,  and  of 
the  &cility  with  which  they  are  trained  and  sup* 
ported.  In  this  commercial  country,  where,  of  ne- 
cessity, there  must  be  so  much  land-carriage,  this 
useful,  hardy,  and  frugal  quadruped  would  cer- 
tainly pay  well  for  both  its  rearing  and  keeping ; 
for,  though  its  longevity  is  almost  proverbial,  it  is 
at  an  early  age  fit  for  work,  and  is  sold  at  a  high 
price.* 

The  county  of  Antrim  sheep  are  at  least  as 

nearly  allied  to  the  Scotch  breed  with  mottled 

fiices,    as  the  mountain  cattle    are  '  to  those  of 

2  X  Scotland, 

*  Snoe  writiDf  the  above,  I  ba?e  teen  an  adfertiiepient,  io  Uie 
Bellitt  peperty  of  aooUkr  Spaaith  mi  to  be  let  for  brec4  at  ^ock- 
aiiiore>  near  ^ntfin. 
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Scotland^  both  having  evident  marks  of  the  same 
origin ;  and  at  present  tiiere  is  a  constant  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  as  those  reared 
here  are  not  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Many 
gentlemen  in  this  part  of  the  kitigdom  buy  them 
in  for  their  own  tables,  to  which,  from  their  size^ 
they  are  well  adapted;  and  also,  froin  their  being 
allowed  to  arrive  at  a  proper  age ;  a  circumstancey 
in  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs,  so  essential  to  the 
constituting  of  good  mutton. 

Those  sheep  are  m(»tly  bred  on  the  mountains^ 
and  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  fairs  in  those  towns 
and  villages,  which  border  on  them*  Thejr  are  not 
a  fine*woolIed  sheep,  many  of  them  resembling 
those,  that  axe  brought  immediately  from  Scotland^ 
with  long  pendant  fleeces ;  others  have  thei^  of  a 
better  quality;  and  it  is  observed  that,  in  this 
particular,  they  improve  when  brought  to  a  better 
soil  and  climate.  Their  weight  seldom  exceeds 
fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  per  quarter;  but,  when 
they  are  buffered  to'  survive  a  second  year,  they 
often  appr(>ach  to  twenty  pounds.  Tlie  mut-* 
ton  produced  by  tliem  is  fine-grained  and  weW 
flaronred;  Many,  both  of* these,  and  those  im- 
mediately imported  from  Scotland,  are  bought  np 
by  jobbers,  who  drive  them  even  to  tlie  county 
of  Down,  which  formerly  reared  nearly  a  sufficipnt 

number 
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number  of  small  sheep,  for  die  same  kiiul  of  con- 
sutnption,  on  and  near  the  mountains  of  Mourne* 
Thfi^  introduction  of  the  new  Leicesters  has 
been  confined  to  a  few;  the  Marquis  of  Do- 
negall  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  have  imported  them; 
Mr.  Watson,  of  Brook-hill,  also  has  this  breed, 
which  he  is  now  crossing  with  a  tup  of  the  Scotch ; 
of  this  cross  he  cannot  speak  what  will  be  the 
event,*  as  this  is  only  the  second  year  of  ti  ial ;  if 
it  proves  as  favourable  as  that  between  the  Lei- 
cester tup  and  the  commoo  mountain  sheep  of 
the  county  of  Derry,  he  will  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  it;  for  I  have  seldom  seen  a  better 
kind  of  sheep  than  those  are,  which  this  inter- 
course produces,  giving  the  mildness  tliough  not 
the  weakness  of  the  improved  breed,  and  ren- 
dering the  flesh  finer  and  better  flavoured,  and 
still  retaining  in  a  great  degree  their  original  pror 
pensity  to  fatting,  which  the  savage  wildness  of 
the  mountaineer  often  renders  difficult  to  ac- 
complish, unless  they  are  trained  by  the  example 
of  a  few,  tthat  are  reclaimed.  £xcq>t  in  the  moun- 
tains, flocks  of  sheep  are  rare ;  the  markets  are  sup- 
plied with  mutton  by  the  farmers,  who  keep  a 
small  number,  or  by  bringing  them  from  the  slieep- 
feeding  countiesi  especially  from  Louth.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  small  number  of  sheep^  no  par* 
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iicular  attention  id  paid  to  having  tery  early  Umt>i^ 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  reason  are  dear, 
and  not  remarkably  good;  the  prices  of  Belfast 
might  act  as  a  stimulus  to  ilirmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  breeding  ewes  kept  for  this  purpose;, 
under  propet  management,  pay  wdl. 

Swine. 

in  the  breed  of  swine  there  has  been  a  great 
bhange  for  the  bettet  sHice  the  beginning  of  this 
Century,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  impor- 
tation of  the  most  approved  kinds  from  England. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  fint 
brought  the  true  Berkshire  to  Maralin,  and  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Moore,  of  Mount  Panther,*  likewise 
about  the  same  period ;  the  advantage  was  so  ap- 
parent, that  very  high  prices  were  g^ven  for  their 
oflfspring ;  which,  with  other  similar  importations, 
being  diffused  through  the  country,  the  farmers, 
who  kept  breeding  sows,  had  recourse  to  them; 
and  this  species,  though  not  unmixed,  is  very 
general  through  die  northern  counties,  and  hav« 
nearly  superseded  the  ^old  long-legged,  tottering, 
flat-sided  animal  hitherto  reared.  In  using  the 
word,  unmixed,  I  must  observe,  that  a  cross  of  tb« 
old  breed  is  thought  to  be  of  general  utility ;  for, 

thougli 
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though  die  animal  produced  may  not  be  quite  so 
peffect  in  all  its  shapes,  it  is  found  to  attain  a 
krger  sise  in  a  given  tine;  the  females  dso  are 
more  prolific,  and  are  better  provided  with  milk 
tiian  in  the  pure  breed.  Besides  the  Berks  kind, 
we  have  the  Dotcb  both  white  and  black,  origi- 
nally, I  should  think,  from  China,  and  another 
sort  very  well  diaped,  with  ears  that  hang  down, 
but  with  legs  longer,  and  backs  not  quite  so 
straight  as  the  Berkshire  with  prided  ears ;  these 
seem  to  have  come  to  us  from  the  west  of  Ireland, 
where  more  attention  to  these  objects  has  been 
given  than  in  this  commercial  country.  But,  of 
what  consequence  it  must  be  to  have  the  best 
breed  of  swine  in  these  counties,  the  numbers 
sold  duriiig  the  salting  season  at  Belfast  will  shew; 
for  I  am  infovmed  that,  during  the  period  this 
bustness  has  continued,  finom  its  commence- 
aoent  in  1810  until  near  the  end  of  it  in  the 
year  1811,  not  less  than  seventy  thousand  pigs* 
have  been  brought  there,  for  exportaetion,  which, 
taken  one  with  another,  weighed  at  least  two 
hundred  weight  of  six  score  pounds  each.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  is  prepared  fol*  bacon, 
and  dried  in  houses  erected  for  the  purpose,  the 
Belfiuit  bacon  having  a  very  high  character  in 
London.  ^The  feeding  of  these  swine  is  not,  how- 
ever. 
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r,  coDfined  to  this  county;  ikief  oefene 
mamj  distant  ones,  even  m  &r  as  Monagbu  mmi 
Tyrone.  The  ^igs  for  iutiBg  are  eiAkCf  Jaid  m 
when  just  weaned,  or  afterwards  at  a  mare  mi^ 
«uioed  growth,  tSi  tte  markets  and  fans  offMing 
a  regular  supply,  awd  acaicaly  a  cottage  b  wtltiaai 
one  or  move ;  ijae  eccttfiifer,  if  not  aUle  !to  igims 
the  ^iihtng,  ia  at  ieaat  wUfing  lo  gain  part  -of 
tbe  advantage  4tom  iat  gitwvdi  .of  the  cteatnrd 
fer  a  few  moadu,  especirily  at  the  kiaie  tie  po* 
tatoes  are  in  {rfenty,  the  ivfase  of  whioh^  with  tba 
little  food  it  can  pick  up  for  itaeU,  keep  it  .»•  • 
state  of  growing,  that  leaves  some  profit  for  ttslaod-" 
]Dg«  fiwias  are  not  usually  conBned^  wbikik  tb^. 
are  fatting;  tbeir  s^es  «re  not  ahu^  ^vUeb 
gkes  them  'an  opportmity  of  taking  rasit  dr  ea- 
aicise  aa  ^ey  like;  this  liberty  paesi^rves  ibe  a|^ 
petite,  and  makes  tke  flesh  firm.  Th^ir  £aod  i^ 
summer  is  potatoes,  alad  grass  'Or  clovai;  wtuch  is 
either  given  to  ufaem.  at  home*  or .  graced  t^y 
themtn  ifae  paatorea ;  ^hea  die  tssie^  kiUiogAp^ 
pioacha%.patattaaafidoatflacJbI>  or  oatmeal  seeda;* 
these  iuw  tb6  aifiiogs  of  the  oats  after  tbi^  Mxe 
deprived  of  dieir  husks  at  the  miU^  aad  ground  i 

either 

« ttb  is  timnkr  t0 Vbe  tem  bf  %b«tftod;  iAtf,  lAoi  iMpiA 
hi  ifmtr,  ON  ^foAiiee%eiiig«aBSkMi»ii4tiilDi  aM4(^  m  >l|f«SlMI 
tan^pry,  or  lowint. 
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cMier  of  these  are  fttvotirftble  additiona  for  their 
scqririfttgilit;  but  plkhi  oftta^  though  thej  are  not 
so  ntpid  in-  their  operation^  lay  the  feondatioii 
fbr  pork  or  bacon  of  the  beat  qoaKtxey. 

Ithas  been  said^  that  the  swine  of  the  north  of 
Irehnd  are  killed  at  too  early  an  age,  most  of  Aem 
not  exceeding  a  year  and  a  quarter,  and  scarcely 
any/ of  them  reaching*  two  years  old;  but,  whilst 
our  pickled  pork  keeps  up  its  character  in  fo- 
i;^gB  BisiDitSi  and  that  owr  bacoa  has  credit  in 
ttie  LoAdoo^  OHurket^  that  objeotioa  seems  not  to 
Ite  liell'fiMmpted ;  aad^  as  the  gieatest  profit  on  pigs 
ia-thought  to-  hm  made,  whilst  tk^  are  growiog, 
as  well  as^ftmeningi  it  seems  the  genqml  idea^  thai 
they  will  not  pay  adequately  for  their  being  kept 
alive  for  a  much  longer  time.  Amongst  the  en^ 
couragers  of  the  improved  breed  of  swine,  I  have 
nnkiced:  tbfr  M«iquia  of  Donegal^  Mr.  Stewart  of 
WsUiannnty  Mr^  Hunter  oC  Bidlymagarry,  where 
l^saniitbam  s^eral.ymrs  ago^  and  Mr.  Watson  o£ 
Bsoohkhil^  aai  as  these  animals  ha\'e  younf. 
twioi^.a.  yoar,  the  mpidity,  with  which  they  spread 
ater.tbeip.  character  is  eslablisbed,.  is  great.  I 
must:  not.  omit  ^  name  of  Wnk  Ccooks  near 
Spenemr's  •  bcidge,  wbe  waa  early  aware  of  the 
adi«atage»  of  ikfe  iaaproved  breed,  and  who  by< 
Jodicidua  crossea  has  estaUiahed  his  lep^ta|tion  as 

a  breeder 
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a  breeder,  baving  obtained  from  tbe  BerksiarMf^ 
first  imported,  and  the  nadve  weH  obotea  sowip 
some  of  tbe  finest  bogs  I  bave  seen.  However,  be 
still  persists  in  renewing  every  tbree  or  four  gene* 
rations  from  tbe  native  swine,  for  tbe  reasons  given 
^bove. 

JtaUiis. 

Tbere  are  no  regular  warrens  in  this  county, 
little  of  the  soil  being  adapted  for  this  kind  of 
stock;  but  there  are  numbers  scattered  ovQf  \ti 
Tbe  soil,,  that  is  fit  for  them,  is  much  better  em-* 
ployed,  being  under  excdleat  cultivatioo. 

Pculirjf. 

To  that  excellent  root,  the  potatoe^  may  be 
attributed  tbe  great  number  of  poultry,  that  are 
reared  throughout  this  kingdom.  In  arranging 
the  potatoes  for  use,  the  first  quality  is  reserved 
for  the  diet  of  the  family;  on  tlie  leavings  of 
these,  after  they  are  satisfied,  the  fowls,  the  cat, 
and  dog  are  supported;  sometimes  with  the  ad« 
dition  of  a  little  butter-milk  and  oatmeal ;  for,  let 
the  economy,  with  which  this  root  is  expended, 
be  ever  so  stiict;  there  is  always  something  left 

at 
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at   meals,    which   is   thus    usefully  employed  ia 
bringing  on  another  article  of  food  for  man. 

There  is  scarcely  a  cottage,  that  does  not  rear 
one  or  more  broods  of  chickens  or  of  ducks,  the 
former  of  which  are  generally  much  earlier,  from 
the  fowl  usually  roosting  under  the  roof  with  the 
Camily,  as  the  warmth  imparted  thus  renders  the 
hens  sooner  prolific  in  the  spring ;  and,  the  atten- 
tion not  being  called  oflF  by  a  variety  of  other 
stock,  more  care  is  taken  of  tliem  than  in  larger 
concerns,  where  they  are  also  reared  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  To  the  latter  the  breeding 
of  turkeys  and  geese  is  mostly  limited,  as  they 
require  a  large  range,  which  the  confined  ^tu-» 
ation  of  the  former  does  not  admit  of. 

In  the  prices,  and  consequently  in  the  rearing 
of  poultry,  the  influence  of  the  town  of  Belfast 
is  rery  extensive,  a  number  of  carriers  being  con- 
stantly employed  in  collecting  the  diflferent  kinds 
and  selling  tiiem  tliere  %  these  people  go  to  a  great 
distance  through  the  adjoining  counties  in  the 
commencement  of  tlie  week,  that  they  may  be 
ready  for  market  on  Friday.  The  increased  de- 
mand has  certainly  much  encouraged  their  pro- 
pagation, and  at  the  same  time  has  augmented 
their  value,  within  the  last  ten  years,  to  double 
vbajt  it.wasy  and  in  some  instances  even  more, 
?  T  Chickens 
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Chickens,  which  were  some  years  ago  bought  at 
an  early  .season  for  one  shilling  a  couple,  are 
now  two  shillings  and  six  pence,  and  odier  kinds 
in  proportion.  There  is  a  great  varie^  in  the 
breed  of  the  cominoQ  fowl,  from  the  intermixture 
of  different  varieties  introduced  from  other  coun- 
tries. Tlie  black  fowl  with  white  tops  are  much 
admired,  from  the  contrast  formed  between  that 
and  the  hue  of  the  rest  of  their  plumage;  ibe 
brown  and  yellbw  breed  is  also  much  admired 
for  their  beauty,  and  the  size  and  flavour  of  their 
eggs,  but  in  hardiness  and  vigour  the  game-cock 
is  unrivalled ;  this  variety  bears  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  climate  better  tiian  any  other;  the  hens  lay 
earlier,  atiJ  continue  to  lay  eggs  longer  than 
most  others,  and  some  varieties,  grow  to  as  great 
a  weight  as  any  imported.  In  the  parish  of  Kil- 
lead  they  are  of  a  superior  strength  and  stature, 
probably  from  the  quality  of  the  grain.  Mr. 
Sampson  has  made  the  same  observation,  respect- 
ing the  fowl  in  Myroe  (county  of  Derry)  which  is 
also  a  district  remarkable  for  its  rich  productions.  * 
Of  die  turkey  there  are  three  varieties,  the  lai^ 
black  with  black  legs,  the  white  with  white  legs, 
and    the   copper-coloured    with    red  legs.      The 

first 

•  Mr.  Sinc'air  of  Belfast  bus  lately  got  a  tpedes  of  red  fowl,  which 
grow  lo  a  targe  size,  one  of  which  1  saw  at  Mr.  Te mpleton't. 
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first  is  reckoned  to  grow  die  largest^  and  to  be 
hardy ;  the  second  more  delicate  ki  its  flesh,, 
but  more  difficult  to  rear ;  the  third  is  the  Ame- 
rican breed,  formerly  so  nnmerous  at  Moira,  and 
at  Portmore  park,  and  still  to  be  met  with  in  the 
neig^bonrbood  of  Lough  Neagh,  tbongb  seldom 
unmixed.  The  legs  of  this  bird  are  shorter,  and 
set  farther  back  than  in  the  others;  its  body  is 
also  shorter  and  more  compact;  the  skin  white, 
and  the  flesh  delieate ;  they  are  great  wanderers, 
and  very  tyrannical  in  their  dispositions  towards 
the  other  fowls  in  the  poultiy  yard. 

T^e  common  ducks,  which  are  but  small,  are 
extensively  reared  for  the  market  and  for  keepings 
as  ihey  are  easily  supported  and  lay  a  number  of 
;eggs;  the  Rouen  breed  has  been  hitroduced  and 
is  much  spread,  and  ha^  in  some  degree  cor- 
rected the  deficiency  in  the  size  of  the  former. 
About  Carrickfergus  they  are  in  great  perfection, 
and  very  numerous ;  between  these  and  the  Mus- 
'covy  duck  a  vmx\6  is  propagated;  it  is  a  very 
6ne  and  stately  bird,  grows  nearly  as  large  as  a 
goose,  and  is  equally  tender  and  well  flavoured 
:^B  the  common  duck. 

Gcfese  are  kept  by  all  farnders,  the  flocks  nu- 
merous according  to  tlieir.  holdings,  for  tliey  are 
great  consumers  of  grass.     In  the  neighbourhood 

of 
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of  Lough  Neagh  they  seem  to  abound  more  thatii 
in  any  other  part.  I  have  heard  instances  of  the 
longevitji  of  geese,  and  well  attested  instances 
that  say  their  age  often  reaches  to  half  a  century^ 
aodf  sometimes  to  more;  from  my  own  experience 
I  cannot  speak,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case, 
and  not  unfrequently* 

The  price  of  poultry  in  Belfast  market,  which 
influences  also  the  price  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance are — for  early  chickens,  from  2s.  6(L  to  3«* 
per  couple)  when  the  season  is  advanced  about 
1^.  6d.  or  15.  M.  per  ditto.  Ducks  are  also, 
early  in  the  season,  nearly  double  their  usual 
price,  which  is  about  lOd,  or  Is.  Geese  are  sold 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6cf.  Turkies  from  Ss.  to  45.  Sd. 
Large  turkey  cocks  are  sometimes  as  high  as  five 
shillings.  This  rise  in  the  price,  to  near  double 
of  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  comes  not 
from  any  deficiency  in  number,  but  from  the  in- 
creased demand. 

Pigeons  are  very  generally  spread  over  the 
county,  but  not  in  large  flocks,  as  there  are  very 
few  pigeon  houses. 

On  the  management  of  bees  I  have  little  to  say ; 
for  information  on  that  subject  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Survey  of  the  county  of  Down,  page  207, 

where 
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wb^re  the  superior  mode  of  treating  them  is  de- 
tailed, as  practised  by  a  gentleman  in  that  comitj* 

Sect.  U.    Rural  Eamorny. 

In  the  management  of  farms,    by   those  who 
make  it  their  profession,  all  the  principal  opera- 
tions are  either  performed  by  the  owner  himself, 
as  far  as  he  can  do  it,  or  directed  by  him  in  person ; 
for,  there  are  not  many  holdings  of  ^uch  mag- 
nitude as  to  enable  the  occupier  to  pay  for  su- 
perintendance.     If  the  fa^tner  has  sons,  they  con- 
tribute their  share,   and,  when  the  fiarm  is  small, 
they  are  often  adequate  to  the  whole  work,  and 
employ  themselves,  in  the  intervals  of  the  farming 
occupations^    in    weaving    or  dome  other    trade. 
When  the  farm  is  large,  hired  servants  generally 
are  kept,  who  live  in  the, bouse,  to  assist  in  the 
performance   of   those   works,    that   require  daily 
attention;   extra  works  being  usually  shared  with 
cottiers  or  occasional  labourers,   who;  from  some 
circumstance,  are  bound  to  contribute  their  assist- 
ance.    Most  of  the  farming  servants  are  capable 
of  putting  their  hands  to  every  business :  in  spring 
they  are  ploughmen;  in  a  more  advanced  period 
of  the /same  season,  they  can  assist  in  setting  po* 
tatoes,  if  done  with  the  spade ;  and  in  summer  and 

autumn 
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aatumn  they  are    turf-K:acters,    bay-makers,   Md 
.reapers ;  the  reason  of  this  is,  there  are  few  farms 
so  large  as  to  afford  work  in  any  one  branch  so 
entirely,  that  a  servant  can  be  deroted  during  tlie 
year  to  it  alone.     In   reality,  a  man  of  this  de- 
scription   must    have   considerable   versatility    of 
talents  to  be  adapted  to  bis  situation,    sometimes 
comfortable,    sometimes    otherwise,   according   to 
the  master  he  serves,  and  to  his  own  dispontios. 
From  this  order   of  men  the  cottier  arises,  and 
sometimes,  when   they   are  industrious,  the  little 
farmer;    and,  when   well  conducted,  they   are  a 
valijable  and  a  necessary  denomination  of  persons 
in    the   department    of    rural    economy.      These 
labourers  are  generally  hired  by  the  half  year^  the 
winter  half  commencing  at  November,   the  sum- 
mer at  May;  as  the  labour  of  the  latter  is  greater, 
there   is  a  proportional  difference  in  the  wages; 
the    first  is    about    four  guineas  or  five  pounds, 
the  second  from  five  to  five  smd  a  half  guineas, 
with  diet. and  lodging.     Boys  are  often  lured  for 
the  same  periods ;  their  wages  also  vary  according 
to   the  season  and  their   ability.      Cottagers  are 
paid  partly  in  money  and  their  diet,  and  partly 
by  their  holdings,  which  are^^ated  according  to 
the  attendant  advantages— such  as  the  quantity  of 
ground  allotted  for  the  garden,   the  quantity  of 
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poutoes  allowed  to  be  set  The  rent  of  a  cot- 
tage aad  garden  is  from  two  to  three  guineas 
per  annum,  of  a  cottage  alone  from  a  guinea  to 
a  guinea  and  a  half;  or  often  of  so  much  money 
and  so  many  days  work  as  are  agreed  upon — 
the  work  to  be  performed  at  such  times  as  agreed 
upon.  In  these  cases  the  cottager  generally  gets 
his  diet  the  day  be  works  for  his  landlord.  Some- 
times a  cow  is  grazed;  in  this  case  there  is  a 
separate  bargain  for  her.  A  house,  garden,  &c. 
and  cow^s  grass,  are  valued  from  four  to  six  gui- 
neas, the  owner  of  the  cow  keeping  her  in  winter 
food.  The  labourer,  who  is  engaged  in  this  mode^ 
often  works  up  his  lent  first — the  difference  bis 
employer  pays  in  money. 

The  larger  farmers  also  engage,  where  they  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  small  farmers,  some  of 
their  work  in  exchange  for  ploughing;  so  many 
days  work  for  a  day  of  his  horses  and  men ;  thi^ 
where  constant  employment  is  not  for  them  at 
home,  is  a  very  beneficial  barter  for  the  former. 
Women  are  also  engaged  to  reap,  by  having  flax- 
seed sown  for  them ;  the  seed  their  own  ;  the  price 
of  the  ground  paid  by  their  work.  All  the  young 
women  in  the  country  can  reap,  and  at  harvest 
they  turn  out,  which,  in  this  populous  country,  goes 
on  rapidly,  and  most  of  tlie  weavers  give  their  as- 
sistance 
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sistatice  at  this  time.  Reaping  is  sometimes  en- 
gaged for,  by  the  stook  of  twelve  sheaves,  from 
one  penny  to  three-halfpence  the  stook.  In  the 
farms  of  this  county  there  is  not  much  job  work 
except  ditches,  which  are  made  by  the  perch  of 
seven  yards  long.  The  price  varies  from  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  ed,  according  to  the  depth  and  width,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  ground.  The  hours  of  labour 
are  from  six  o*cIock  in  the  morning  till  the  same 
hour  in  the  evening,  whilst  the  diays  are  of  suf* 
ficient  length ;  half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  break- 
fkst,  and  an  hour  for  dinner;  in  harvest,  unless 
a  very  early  one,  from  the  time  the  grain  is  dry  in 
the  morning  until  sun-set ;  at  this  season  a  very 
short  time  is  spent  at  meals,  especially  if*  it  be  a 
late  one.  In  winter,  the  hours  of  work  are  from  sun- 
rise until  it  is  dark;  breakfast  is  the  only  meal 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  winter*s  day.  There  is 
a  mode  of  jointly  ploughing  in  practice,  where 
two  small  farmers  keep  each  only  one  horse ;  the 
two  form  a  team  when  in  conjunction;  this  is 
called  neighbouring,  and  is  a  very  convenient  re- 
source to  both  parties. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
GENERAL  SUBJECTS. 

Sect.  l.     Promsians. 

Potatoes  form  the  great  basis  of  food,  it  is 
well  known,  to  all  the  inhabitant^  of  this  king- 
dom, and  in  the  county  of  Antrim  they  are  as 
as  much  esteemed  as  in  any  other  part  of  it.  In 
the  gardens  about  Youghall,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  they  were  first  planted.  This  benefit  is 
ascribed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  with  much 
probability;  for  this  was  part  of  that  estate,  which 
he  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Cork.  When  the  person, 
to  whom  the  potatoe  was  first  given  to  cultivate, 
attempted  to  eat  the  apple  (for  want  of  proper  in- 
structions) he  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  ad- 
vantages mankind  were  afterwards  to  receive  from 
the  root.* 

2  2  To 

*  Oldy's  Lifs  of  Str  Walur  Ralaifb.^-AuUiorf  dtfhr  much  m  to 
the  country,  frum  whence  the  poUtoe  csme.  Mr.  SwHoger  celli  it 
the  Skirret  of  P«*ni.  Dr.  Hill  affirms  it  to  he  a  Solacam  (certainly 
not  the  flolanani  (ethal^  deadly  night-shade) ;  and  another  gent^- 
man  of  great  leaming  say%  it  came  from  Mexico.  They  were 
known  in  Ireland  a  considerable  time  before  they  ciossed  the  chan- 
nel, and  did  not  reach  Sjotlaad  for  near  a  century.  ^— Gn^/r/ 
Poiitical  Survey, 
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To  potatoes  oatmeal  must  be  added ;  with  these 
two  articles,  and  tl)e  produce  of  the  dairy  in  sum- 
mer, and  a  portion  of  salted  beef  or  pork  in  win- 
ter, the  unfastidious  palate  of  the  occupier  of 
the  soil  is  well  satisfied.  The  very  general  use  of 
potatoes  gives  a  species  of  plentiful  appearance 
to  the  repasts  of  the  lower  orders,  in  Ireland,  that^ 
I  have  heard,  they  do  not  possess  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  where  the  use  of  them  is  less  .known.  It 
is  calculated,  tliat  a  family  of  six  persons  will 
consume,  four  bushels  of  potatoes  in  eight  days, 
if  their  only  food,  which  is  often  the  case  in  the 
latter  end  of  summer,  or  in  autumn^  when  the 
stock  of  oatmeal  grows  short.  At  other  times  they 
are  only  used  for  dinner  and  for  supper.  Potatoes, 
mixed  with  meal  of  any  kind,  make  a  good  and 
wholesome  bread ;  but  it  will  not  keep  long,  witliout 
becoming  mouldy  or  sour. 

Oatmeal  is  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and, 
although  with  justice  esteemed  a  wholesome  food)/ 
is  not  thought  so  good,  without  a  change^  as  po- 
tatoes are,  those  who  live  entirely  on  it  being  sooner 
cloyed^than  with  the  latter.  Boiling  flesh-meat  is 
accounted  tlie  most  economical  mode  of  using  it, 
as  in  this  way,  with  the  addition  of  groats  or  oat- 
meal, and  d^rent  kinds  of  he^bs,  particularly 
cabbage  or  turnips,  a  small  pch-tion  of  it  will  make 
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a  savoury  and  wholesome  meal  for  a  family,  especi- 
ally in  the  chilling  days  of  winter,  when  il  is  most 
frequently  prepared ;  and  the  comfort  imparted  to 
a  labouring  man,  who  has  for  the  day  been  exposed 
to  the  inclemencies  of  that  «eason,  by  sharing  in  a 
good  mess  of  this  kind,  is  very  great,  as  nothing 
so  much  contributes  to  the  restoring  of  the  human 
frame  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  if  it  has  by 
any  means  been  deprived  of  it,  as  ^e  imbibing  of 
a  warm  liquid.  The  quantity  of  anidaal  food,  that 
is  consumed  by  each  family,  is  regulated  by  their 
circumstances ;  but  in  the  houses  of  farmers  they 
seldom  sit  down  to  dinner  without  some  proportion 
of  it,  and,  in  prosperous  seasons  for  work,  •  few 
tradesmen  are  without  their  salted  beef  or  bacon. 
Salted  fish  do  not  ofe^n  find  their  way  to  the  far- 
mer's table,  herrings  excepted,  unless  oo  the  coast 
of  Lough  Neagh,  where  the  trout  and  eel  are 
saved,  and  on  the  sea  shove,  where  they  are  to 
be  procured  cheap,  and  without  difficulty.  As 
gardening  gains  ground,  many  vegetable^  are 
added  to  the  diet  of  the  farmer ;  these  may  con- 
tribute to  vary  th^  general  uniformity  of  it;  bi^t^ 
whilst  the  potatoe  remains,  it  continues  the  un- 
^valled  occupier  of  the  farmer's  board. 


Sect. 
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Sect,     2.  Fuel. 

To  the  north  of  Lough  Neagb,  and  the  Six-mile 
river,  this  county  is  well  supplied  with   turf-bog, 
few  situations  being  at  any  great  distance  from  it ; 
in  the  more  southern   parts  it  is  much  scarcer, 
being   in  many  places    entirely  confined  to  the 
mountains,  where  the  fuel    prepared  from  it  is 
certainly  of  excellent  quality,  but  difficult  to  be 
procured ;  in  some  places,  the  peaty  substance  is 
only  the  depth  of  one  turf;  in  cutting  this,  the 
sod  is  carefully  taken  off,  the  turf  cut,   and  the 
sod  restored  to  its  place,  which,  from  the  moisture 
underneath,  ^oc^.^Tesu[De8  itt  verdure;  when  the 
depth  is  greater,    these  bogs  are  treated  in  the 
usual  way.     Fifty  years  ago  there  were  numerous 
bogs  in  the  barony  of  Masserene ;   they  are  now 
reduced  to  few,   of  which  that  on  the  shore  of 
Lough  Nei^h,  called  the  Nuntagh,  is  the  only 
one  of  any  extent  remaining.    Though  the  quality 
of  the  fuel  obtained  from  it  is  very  light,  it  is  car« 
ried,  from  necessity,  to  a  great  distance,   the  in- 
habitants, from  custom,  preferring  it  to  coals,  which 
upon  the  whole  might  be  cheaper.     On  the  nor- 
thern coast  tlie  BaUycastle  collieries  give  a  supply 
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of  iixd ;  and  tbey  are  carried  k  great  way  inland 
for  the  supply  of  the  black-smiths  shopa^  &c.;  not 
as  many  of  them  are  carried  to  Belfast,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  town  and  the  neighbourhood 
being  supplied  mostly  from  England  and  Scotland; 
the  salt-works  and  lime-kilns  on  the  coast  are, 
nevertheless,  furnished  with  fuel  from  them,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  is  regularly  conveyed  on 
cars  to  Coleraine — these  coals  are  pleasant,  but 
swifu 

Sect.  3.     Baads  and  Bridges. 

Amongst  the  many  ipaprovements,  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  country  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, none  have  added  more  to  the  comforts  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  nor  have  contributed 
more  to  give  them  an  increased  degree  of  civili- 
sation, than  the  attention  paid  to  the  making  of 
new  roads,  and  rendering  "the  old  roads  more  pas- 
sable. If  some  generations  were  supine  upon  tins 
subject,  the  present  is  making  ample  atonement 
for  it.  This  subject  is  now  so  well  understood,  as 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  saying  much  upon  it; 
but  some  objects  seem  to  require  notice.  When 
roads  are  made  to  slant  along  the  sides  of  steep 
mountains,   they  are   liable  to  much  injury  from' 
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the  torrents,  which  rush  down  at  particular  times ; 
a  precaution  against  this  mischief  has  been 
found  effectual,  on  the  mountain  between  Bally- 
castle    and    the    Glynns : a  large   drain    has 

been  cut  above  the  road,  at  some  distance  from 
it ;  this  intercepts  the  waters  in  their  course, 
which  are  conveyed,  by  means  of  this  cut,  to  a 
bridge,  or  large  pipe,  which  carries  them  off  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  road,  whilst,  in  other  such 
situations,  where  this  precaution  has  not  been  at- 
tended to,  the  roads  liave  either  been  in  part  car- 
ried away,  or  such  chasms  have  been  formed  in 
the  sides^  as  to  threaten  their  total  overthrow, 
and,  whilst  they  st^nd,  render  them  extremely 
dangerous. 

The  roads,  which  run  through  the  numerous 
turf-bogs,  offer  another  object  for  consideration. 
In  most  parts,  where  tliey  have  been  made  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  are  grown  very^  dangerous ; 
for,  having  first  been  laid  out  too  narrow,  they 
are  made  more  so  b}'  the  depredations  committed 
on  their  sides,  from  drawing  the  turf  out  of  the 
bog  on  each  hand,  sunk  many  feet  below  its 
surface,  so  that  nothing  is  left  but  a  narrow  stripe 
with  a  double  precipice.  To  spread  these  roads, 
and  gravel  them  afresh,  has  in  some  instances 
been  done;   but  the  most  effectual  method  seems 
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to  be,  the  making  a  new  road  along  the  side  of 
the  old ;  probably  this  would  be  as  cheap  an  ex- 
pedient as  the  other,  and  would  have  the  advantage 
of  not  interrupting  the  communication.  In  making 
roads  through  bogs/ a  sufficient  breadth  should  be^ 
left  to  admit  of  a  bank  being  thrown  up  towards 
the  road ;  this  would  be  as  complete  a  security 
as  the  filling  up  the  trenches  on  other  roads,  which 
undoubtedly  is  among  the  greatest  modern  im* 
provements  in  our  liighways,  whether  considered 
in  point  of  safety  to  the  traveller^  or  Us  a  preser- 
vative to  the  roadsy  which  every  year  being  in 
part  trodden  into  the  ditches,  the  water  was  dammed 
up,  and  the  road  eitlifer  overflowed,  or  so  much 
aoAened  by  the  moisture  as  to  be  soon  worked 
iQio  a  slough.  Springs,  breaking  out  on  the  hilly 
pfarts  of  roads,  require  attention;  these  generally 
slicw  themselves  in  frosty  weather;  the  water,  being 
pcbt  up  by  the  hardness  of  the  surface,  raises  the 
earth  to  a  distance  round,  which,  when  the  thaw 
comes^  immediately  sinks  into  a  deep  hole,  for 
which  .  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  a  covered 
drain,  made  above  the  spring,  and  sunk  suffici- 
ently to  prevent  it  from  rising  to  a  level  with  the 
covering  of  the  road ;  where  the  subsoil  is  a  stiff 
clay,  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  will  often  render 
a  road,  in  the  course  of  one  winter,  nearly  im- 
passable. 

The 
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The  materials  for  makiog  or  repairing  roads 
are  whynttone  (basalt)  in  all  its  various  stages 
of  hardness,  and  gravel  from  the  gentle  swells, 
that  abound  in  several  districts.  The  harder 
sorts  of  the  whyustooe  are  excellently  adapted  to 
those  roadS)  which  are  greatly  frequented,  as  from 
their  composition  they  are  neither  so  convertible 
to  mud  in  winter,  nor  in  summer  to  dust  On  the 
great  road  between  Belfast  and  Lisbum  the  advan- 
tage of  repairing  with  this  substance  is  most  evi- 
dent, when  compared  with  the  slaty  substance 
brought  from  the  county  of  Down.  Near  Lisbum, 
where  the  whynstone  is  used,  the  road  is  always 
in  a  good  state  for  the  passenger;  but  near  Belfast, 
where  the  slate  (schist)  is  employed,  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  drowned  in  mud  at  one  season,  or  of  being 
choaked  with  dust  at  another.  j[t  is  said,  and  witk 
truth,  that  from  Drum-bridge  to  Belfast  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  and  expense  in'  procuring  tbe 
former ;  but,  when  once  procured*  and  properly  ap- 
plied, its  duration  is  so  much  greater,  that  in  the 
end  it  would  make  up  for  tlie  additional  cost, 
which  might  not  so  much  exceed  the  other  as  it  is 
supposed  to  do ;  for  a  much  smaller  quantity  will 
suffice  than  of  any  oihec  material,  -as  it  has,  when 
broken  small,  and  reduced  to  an  equal  size,  an  ex- 
traordinar}*  quality  of  resisting  U>e  attrition  of  the 

wheel. 
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V 

i^ii$eh    For,  wbere  materials  nou  eqi^l  iq  sisse^are 
employed,   they  never  ^an  make  a  good  surface 
for  aoy  leogth:of  liqiey  .owiiig  to  tliat  agitation^; 
which  is  caused  by  the  ^pasAiog*  of.  U19  wheel  ov^. 
hard  substanofss  of  di&reat  m^goiuu^. 

Sinoe  the  establifthmefit  of  maikooadiesjand  so* 
many  other  public  yehiclesy  a  de^e  of  attention, ' 
unknown  till  lately,  has  been  paid  to  the  great 
FOftds,  which  are  now  carrying  on  in  Ftfehukd  witU^ 
such  magnifieencet      Hitherto,  from  its  situation, 
the  county  of  Antrim  has  had-  little  share  in  it,  onljr 
part  of  the  distance  between  Belfkst:  and  Lisbura* 
to  repair,  and  that  done  by  the  turpiMke  receipts; 
of  late,  however,  plans  haye  been .  proposed  &r 
ihortemng  the  di^^ance  between  these  towns,  and 
for  avoiding  the  bills  which  ocqur.     One  of  the 
proposed  plans  is,  to  shorten  the  road  by  ke^^ 
ing  on  towards  I>unmurvy^  in  going  south,  instead 
of  turning  towards  Drum^ridge;  this,  on  viewing^ 
it,  certainly  appears  the  sliortest  luKe,    and  rthd* 
liiUs  at  Drumi^bridgc  and  Lambeg  wqukl  be  avoided 
^it.    Thp^otber  plan  is,  still  to,pass  ovite.QrUm* 
^id^rjfu^. a,  UttJevwayjfipQm  it,  to? strike  to  th<> 
Ipft  ty<^gb;  Lai»|>flg:  ibog;    id  this  way  th^me 
maii;iiqg;;hill^  would  b^.  ay^Midjedf    but  two  aew* 
bfi^gps  ,4goql4   l<?  requir^:<rf.'cQniider«We..di-' 
jpefisions,  pne  over  the  canal,   and  another  over 
9  A  the 
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the  ihrer  Lagan  near  Geopge*8  ^im»ir;  but  \n  point 
of  new  road  there  would  be  a  saving.  It  ii  alio 
proposed  to  enter  ^e  town  of  Lkbum  to  the 
ioothward/in  eonring  tmm  Dublin,  to  ayoid  se- 
reral  bills;  tbis  would  require  ano^r  bridge  over 
the  Lagan  between  tbe  Uaion  locks  and  Lisbom  p 
by  it  the  bill  in  Bridge-st«eet  woald  also  be  avoided. 
The  pew  maiUcoiich  road  from  Belfiast  to  London^ 
dttrvy,  bf  CSolerainei  will  traverse  a  great  pnq>or* 
tion  ot  Ae  eoon^,  jui  a  direction  ftom  the  somth^ 
40^  tp  the  north-west,  and,  by  facilitating  the 
oommimication  between  those  commercial  towlst^ 
v^yi  jbe  of  eseei^al  service. 

from  observing  the  disadvantages,  which  ^e  oc- 
c^ers  of  districts  bordering  on  the  mountains  ex« 
perienee  during  the  winter,  and  much  of  the 
other  sei^ns,  in  gaining  access  to  the  public  roads, 
it  must  appear  evident,  that  nothing  could  be 
ipore  advantageous  to  those,  who  are  thus  situated, 
daan  roads  made  to  run  parallel  to  the  bases  of 
the  nountMM,  apd  as  Hgh  as  eircumstances 
would  admit  of;<^these  ito^6^  by  cutting  the 
wretobed  ways,  on  which  they  are  now  ^rced  to 
travel,  ofiien  vei^*  ^r,  ^mild  relieve  thesis  people 
froat  tlie  distress  «beym«st  espiirience,  whenever 
^^ir  fiiecessary  business  ettlft  them  froin  liome. 
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The  advantages  of  a  road,  made  upon  this  ptin* 
ctplC)  are  fatly  shewn  by  that,  which  is  made  along 
part  of  die  base  of  the  Black  momstain  to  the 
west  <tf  Belfast,  laid  oat  by  Mr.  Smyth ;  and  the 
disadvantages  a  similar  district  labours  under  may 
be  perceived  by  viewing  the  tract  of  country, 
which  lies  between  the  Cave*hiU  mnd  Carrick-^ 
forgus,  to  the  west  of  the  road  which  runs  along 
the  shore.  Many  other  parts  labour  under  similar, 
or  even  greater  disadvantages ;  but  to  relieve  all 
must  be  a  work  of  much  time,  as  the  means  of 
doing  so  are  limited  by  the  money,  that  can  be 
raised.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  tfa# 
roads  are  made  and  repaired  by  presentment^ 
which  seems  the  best  mode  that  can  be  de^ 
vised,  as  the  grand  juri^,  which  pre^nt,  are 
oompesed  of  gentlemen  acquainted  with  tbe  eoun-* 
try,  who  take  care  of  those  in  their  own  ntf  ghbour*' 
hood. 

Bridges. 

The  old  bridges  in  this  county  ttre  narrow, 
adapted  to  the  ideas  that  prevailed  respecting 
the  roads,  which  were  also  narrow.  The  modet'O 
structures  of  this  kind  have  kept  pace  with  other 
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iroprovemeuts,  being  brol^ler  and  less  elevated 
tlian  formerly,  and  in  every  particular  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  passenger,  though,  in  the  dura- 
bility of  the  work,  they  l^ve  not  the  appearance 
of  superiority. 

Of  the  ancient  bridges,  that  of  Belfast  over 
the  Lagan,  and  which  joins  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Antrim,  deserves  particular  mention;  the  whole, 
including  the  dead  work,  is  2562  feet  in  length, 
of  this,  the  twenty-one  arches,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  take  up  840  feet;  it  was' built  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  two  counties,  and  cost  about 
8000/.  some  say  12000/.;  probably,  in  the  latter 
was  included  the  expense  of  building  up  seven 
of  tlie  arches,  which  fell  in  1692,  having  been 
weakened  by  the  Duke,  of  Schomberg^s  drawing 
his  heavy  cannon  over  it,  as  well ,  as  by  a  dijp 
driving  against  it.  The  foundation  of  it  was  laid 
in  1682,  and  it  was  not  completely  finished  for 
eight  years  after.  The  breadth  of  the  arched  part 
is  only  22  feet,  tliat  of  the  dead  work  was  origi- 
nally only  19.  This  latter  part  has  been  widened, 
and  is  now  become  a  spacious  passage,  and  will, 
probably,  soon  be  a  street,  several  houses  being 
built  on  it,  and  embankments  made  on  both 
sides. 

The  most  remarkable  modem  bridge  is  that  at. 
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Tooine»  built  by  the  late  Lord  O'Neil  oter  the 
Baniiy  where  tlie  ferry  plyed,  between  Antrim  and 
Londonderry.  By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  tolls 
of  the  ferry  were  granted  to  his  Lordship,  to 
whose  memory  every  passenger  must  prove  grate- 
ful, for  clutpging  his  mode  of  crossing  the  river 
from  a  crazy  boat  to  a  solid  bridge. 

Fro0i  the  number  of  mountain  rivers,  which  this 
county  contains,  a  considerable  expense  is  every 
year  incuned  by  the  county  at  large  in  building 
and  repairing  bridges ;  this,  joined  to  the  other 
equally  necessary  expenditures,  amounts  to  a  large 
sum  annually,  which,  though  levied  from  the 
occupiers  of  the  land,  is  nearly  all  laid  out 
amongst  them. 

Sect.  4.     Canals. 

In  the  original  plan  for  making  a  canal  from 
Belfast  to  Lough  Neagh,  there  were  two  material 
defects ;  in  the  first  part,  which  was  executed  be- 
tween Lisbum  and  Belfast,  the  error  arose  from 
an  idea  in  the  projector  of  saving  expense,  by 
making  the  river  Lagan  serve  for  part  of  the  na- 
vigation, which,  having  a  fall  of  eighty  feet  be- 
tween those  towns,   is  very  unfit  for  the  purpose, 
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the  banks,  from  its  rapidity,  being  frequently 
carried  away,  so  as  to  interru{>t  the  passage, 
to  the  loss  of  the  proprietors,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public*  In  the  other  parts,  from 
Lisburn  to  Lough  Neagh,  the  error  arose  from  not 
liaving  a  sufficient  provision  of  water  for  the  head 
level,  from  whence  the  fail  to  Lisburn  is  36  feet, 
to  Lough  Neagh  70,  and  making  the  whole  of  it  so 
large,  as  to  require  an  nmiecessary  supply  of  vi^ater. 
The  plan  for  remedying  the  first  error  is,  to  pre- 
serve as  much  of  the  navigation  between  Lisbnm 
and  Belfast  as  is  ind^endent  of  the  river,  making 
new  cots  wherever  they  shall  be  required,  and  only 
touching  on  the  river  in  two  places^  where  it  must 
be  crossed,  at  Drum  and  Nave  bridges.-— -That 
proposed  for  correcting  the  second  error  is,  to 
turn  the  whole  of  the  river  Lagan,  taking  it  up 
at  Magheralin  into  the  head  level.  Both  of  these 
schemes,  if  executed,  seem  fully  adequate  to  the 
proposed  ends;  but,  unfortunately,  they  clash  with 
the  interests  of  a  body  of  men  (the  bleachers) 
which  are  so  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  the 
community,  that  to  them  the  titmost  attention  is 
due,  as  they  carry  on  tlie  bleaching  business  to 
an  immense  amount  along  the  banks  of  the 
Lagan,  by  whose  waters  their  machinery  is  worked, 
and  which  would  be  much  injured  by  directing 
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them  into  the  bead  levels  «s  Mrell  as  all  the  oihef 
laiUt  that  lie  on  the  saioe  water,  amounting  to 
«igbtC8Q  in  number.  Mncb  injury,  it  is  said,  will 
dso  be  siistained  hj  tbj&m,  even  in  making  the 
new  <;ats  from  Li^urn  to  Qelfast. 

The  whole  of  tins  canal,  until  of  late,  was  tlie 
property  of  the  Donegall  family,  who  completted 
it  from  Lisbilrn  to  Lough  Neagh.  It  is  now  pur- 
chased by  a  company,  who  aire  very  anxious  to 
peirfect  a  work  8t>  useful  in  such  a  trading  country 
as  this ;  but  there  are  so  many  different  interest 
concerned  In  the  different  plans  {iroposed,  that 
nothing  for  the  present  has  beeh  resolved  on,  ex-^ 
ceptthe  repairing  of  tliose  damages,  tliat  admit  of 
*o  controversy. 

BesideiB  the  plan  above-mentioned  of  supplying 
the  hea^  level  from  the  Lagan,  Mr.  Wbitworth 
proposed  to  take  the  rivulet,  which  runs  into  that 
river  at  Costley*s-briage,  by  means  of  a  cut  into 
the  head  levels  which  could  without  great  ^xp^nse 
.  he  done,  hi*  estimate  of  the  cutting  and  sluices 
necessary  being  in  ifhe  year  1768  not  more  than 
il6i^  The  supply,  which  this  stream  affords  in 
M'daDser  to  the  miHs  below  it,  is  not  great,  and 
could  only  be  effisctu&l  to  the  navigation,  by  dam- 
ming 

*  It  wouJd  DOW,  probftl^j,  be  double  that  turn. 
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ming  up  certain  lakes,  supposed  to  contain  about 
SCO  acres,  from  which  this  stream  flows,  and  whicb, 
by  means  of  cuts  aud  sluices,  coiuld  be  drasvn  off 
vlien  required.  From  the  ground  these  4akes  dover, 
at  present,  a  great  supply  might  be  obtained  by 
proper  management ;  but,  by  overflowing  more  arnr* 
fsuie,  that  supply  might  be  made  permiment  Ideas 
have  also  been  started,  of  supplying  the  canal  by 
pumping  from  the  river  with  a  ste^m  engine^  or 
even  frpm  Lough  Neagh.  Of  its.  efficiency  to  per- 
form $0  great  a  work  I  cannot  form  a  judgment ; 
but.  Lough  Neagh  being  seventy  feet  below  the 
level)  one  pump  could  not  pei^form  the  operation. 
Upon  tlie  whole,  it  is  a  circumstance,  much  to  be 
desired,  that  some  plan  could  be  fixed  on^  which» 
without  much  private  injury,  could  make  thistia- 
vigatiou  more  certain,  so  tb^t  it  should  not,,  in 
summer,  be  interrupted  by  drougt^t,  nor  in  wintef 
by  floods.  '  ! 

In  tlie  Armagh  Survey  it  is  said.  ftB  estim^ite 
has  been  mad^,  ^nd  is  under  consideration,  for 
making  another  canal,  froon  Lough  Neagh  ta.the 
lica,  by  the  lower  Bano,  apd  the  valley  thrbngh 
which  it  runs,  Coleraioe.to  be  tl\e  port;  hut  the 
bar  ^t  the  entrance  of  the  rWei',  alvrays.  difficult, 
and  often  dangerous,  seems  to  be  a  strong  ob- 
stacle; yet  a  canal  in  this  direction,  to  distri- 
bute 
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hutm  tbe  iflQl^ortBddns  bf  Belfast  wtkd  Newry  to  the 
tltstant  parts  of  Antrim^  and  to  the  comily  of 
Oetrj  (oTeQ  upon  tlie  suppdsttion  of  the  oth«^ 
port  not  answering)  wdttld  certainly  be  bene&ciai ; 
but)  Mi^er  or  vjU  it  would  b#  adequate  to  the 
MpeMOy  St  i»  difficalt  to  say. 


As  the  foUowing  papers  refer  to  navigations,  that 
were  in  contemplation  at  the  period  of  the  Unioi^ 
and  which,  if  ever  carried  into  execution,  would 
connect  this  county  with  the  more  inland  parts  of 
Irel^d,  by  means  of  Lough  Neagh,  it  seems 
proper  to  give  them  a  place  here. 

^^i^Qposd  /or  making  a  Line  of  NavigaHon  from 
Dahlin  to  Jjmgh  Neagh. 

It  is  proposed  by  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  thp  county  of  Meatl^  and  of  the  manufacturing 
(Qounties  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  River  Boyne 
c^mpanyi  with  several  merchants  of  the  city  of 
Dublixiy  and  of  the  commercial  towns  of  the  North, 
t^  ^^omplete  by  private  subscription,  together  with 
si^h  aid  as  Parl^ment  may  be  pleased  to  grant,  a 
3  B  oavigable 
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navigable  canal,  from  tlie  Royal  canal  at  Blanch- 
ardstown,  near  Castleknocky  in  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, to  Navan,  Kelk,  Bailieborougb,  Monaghan, 
Armagh,  and  Lough  Neagh. 

The .  object  of  this  undertaking  is,  to  open,  a 
direct  intercourse  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  North ;  and  it  is  con* 
ceived  by  the  proposers  for  this  undertaking,  that 
a  canal  large  enough  to  navigate  twenty-five  ton 
boats  on  would  answer  the  trade ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  many  locks  being  already  made,  rising 
from  the  city  of  Dublin  to  Castleknock,  they  think 
such  a  canal  could  be  carried  on  very  cheaply 
JFrom  thence  to  Navan,  where  another  ascent  takes 
place  through  the  locks  of  the  Boyne  navigation 
to  tlie  level  of  the  town  of  Kells,  and  the  river 
Blackwater,  at  C levin's  bridge,  three  miles  north 
of  that  town.  The  country  northwards  appears 
so  fit  for  inland  navigation,  that  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  being  able  to  cut  cheap  canals 
through  it.  It  is  therefore  most  humbly  hoped,  if 
a  line  for  a  canal  in  this  direction  should  be 
found  to  answer  the  expectation,  that  Parliament 
will  be  pleased  to  allow  tlie  undertaking  to  become 
a  part  of  the  intended  system  of  inland  navigadon 
of  this  kingdom,  and  to  a  share  of  whatever 
bounty  Parliament  may  grant  to  accomplbh  the 
same. 

The 
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The  advantages,  that  would  arise  to  tb^  nation 
from  this  nndertakingy  are  too  obvious  to  take  up 
the  time  of  this  honourable  house  with  any  com-  ^ 
ment  on  them* 

A  Praposal  for  making  a  cfinal  from  the  city  of 
Armagh  to  the  rvv€r  Blackwater,  near  the  town 
of  Moy. 

In  order  to  shew,  that  carrying  into  effect  the 
annexed  sketch  of  a  line,  for  opening  a  inavigable 
communication  from  Armagh  to  the  river  Black- 
water,  would  be  a  work  of  public  utility,  tlie  fol- 
lowing reasons  are  most  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  Armagh  being  the  most  considerable 
market  in  the  kingdom  for  the  sale  of  brown  li- 
nens, the  manufacture  of  that  staple  article  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  very  great  extent  in  its  neighbourhood; 
but  this  manufacture  is  in  danger  of  being  most 
materially  injured,  from  the  great  scarcity  of  fuel, 
which  is  such  as  to  oblige  the  opulent  inhabi- 
tants to  use  English  coal,  at  a  great  expense  of 
land  carriage;  and  tliey  have  latterly,  at  inclement 
seasons,   been  under  the  necessity  of  subscribing 
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Virge  9um$f  tP  procure  thai  article  at  a  low  pnce 
for  tb«  p9pr»  10  prevent  tbem  firom  perisbing. 

Sbpuld  a  naTigatioO  ke  opened  to  Loogh  Neagby 
it  would  give  the  means  of  a  supply  of  turf  frow 
the  extensive  bogs  in  the  neighbourhood  bf  the 
lake ; — ^wQuld  open  a  communication  with  the  col- 
lieries at  Coal  Island,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone^ 
and  bring  English  or  Scotch  coal  considerably  * 
under  the  prices,  at  which  they  can  now  be  pro- 
cured. 

An  extensive  trade  in  general  articles  of  mer- 
chandize being  carried  on  from  Armagh,  not  only 
to  its  own  neighbourhood,  but  to  a  considerable 
part  of  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Tyrone, 
by  opening  a  navigation  through  Lough  Neagh 
to  the  ports  of  Belfast  and  Newry  this  trade 
would  be  very  considerably  extended,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Armagh  and  all  those  places,  to 
wliich  its  trade  extends,  ^nd  would  tend  much  to 
improve  the  public  revenue. 

To  the  great  number  of  bleach-greens  and  flour- 
milU  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armagh  water-car- 
riage would  be  of  the  highest  importance,  as  well 
for  the  conveyance  of  bleaching  stufis,  coals,  grain, 
and  flour,  as  of  timber,  slates,  and  other  heavy  ar* 
tides  used  in  erecting  and  repairing  the  necessfnry 

buildings,  machinery,  &c. 

In 
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In  a  (srge  tract  of  ooantiyy  from  Biackwater- 
town  to  Loagb  Neagb^  and  from  tbeace  up  tbt 
xirer  Baan^  and  along  the  canal  lo  Newry»  ^ 
axtent  of  nearly  thirty  milca)  there  ft  «o  IvxHtr 
atone  whatever ;  to  that  Itme  c^n  only  W  pro- 
cured by  land  carriage,  from  »  dt^lance  of  3everil 
miles,  which  prevents  its  being  at  all  used  ia  ibat 
important  national  o(:gectf  Jgmulfurtf 

Was  a  oaqal  opened  from  Armagli,  it  must  nar 
eeasarily  go  tbvotigh  lands  in  that  vicinity,  containr 
ing  inexhatistible  ^antitiea  of  limestone,  wbick 
could  be  conveyed  by  boats  returning  from  Ar- 
magh, at  a  very  inconsiderable  expense,  to  ail 
that  part  of  the  country  above-mentioned. 

The  cut,  as  laid  down  in  the  plan,  would  ex- 
tend about  five  and  a  half  miles,  and,  according 
to  the  estimate,  would,  when  completed,  cost  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds,  about  one- 
third  of  which  could   be  raised  by  subscription. 

To  keep  the  works  in  repair,  and  pay  interest 
to  the  subscribers,  would  require  a  toll  of  about 
six-pence  per  ton  on  all  boats  carrying  coals,  or 
any  species  of  merchandize;  but  boats,  laden 
merely  with  turf  or  limestone,  might  be  charged 
only  2d  per  ton. 

The 
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The  number  of  horses  constantly  employed  in 
bringing  coals,  turf,  and  other  necessaries  to 
Armagh,  amount  to  some  hundreds;  two-thirds 
of  these  would,  from  a  canal,  become  unneces- 
sary, and  consequently  make  a  saving  to  the  coun- 
try of  their  keeping,  attendance,  &c.  to  a  very 
large  amount 

Should  the  Armagh  navigation  -^be  carried  into 
execution,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  com- 
missioners of  it  a  power  of  laying  on  a  very  small 
toll  on  vessels  coming  into  the  Blackwater  from 
Lough  Neagh,  to  enable  them  to  clear,  and  keep 
in-order,  a  cut  which  was  made  many  years  ago, 
(as  marked  in  the  plan)  to  avoid  a  sand  bank  iu 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Blackwater. 
June  20th,  1800. 


Sect.  13. 
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Sect.  5.     Manufactures. 
Linen. 

Though  ,  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  th^ 
linen  manufacture  in  this  kingdom  may  be  deemed 
rather  curious  than  useful,  and  consequently  fo- 
'reign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work,  yet  a  few 
introductory  remarks  may  be  made  respecting  its 
claims  to  a  remote  antiquity^  without  encroaching 
much  on  the  reader's  time. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  manufacture 
of  linen  originated  in  the  East,  as  well  as  most 
other  arts  and  sciences ;  that  the  Phenicians,  who 
carried  it  on  at  an  early  period,  (and  who  might 
have  learned  it  in  their  trading  intercourse  with 
India),  first  planted  colonies  at  Carthage,  and  in 
Spain  ;  and,  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  Irish  historians^ 
passing  from  thence  iqto  Ireland,  they  brought 
with  them  the  knowledge  of  this  art,  and  with  it 
those  useful  inventions,  the  spindle  and  the 
loom.  *  As  a  further  presumption  of  this  eastern 
origin,  the  word/m/iV,  which  (according  to  Cpr- 

ptiac's 

*  Dr.  Stephenson's  Essay  on  the  l^oen  manufiM^tare,  in  the  Papers 
^«f  the  Litaraiy  soeieiy  of  Bel^utj  lit  fosciculns,  of  mWdtk  the  mriur 
Jbas  flpade  a  free  use. 
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mac's  glossary)  signifies  linen  in  the  Irish  Ian« 
guage,  is  addoc^d  to  shew,  frmo  its  similariq^ 
to  the  appellation,  India,  that  part  of  the  world, 
from  which  it  was  ultimatcfly  derived ;  and,  among 
the  many  arguments  brought  forward  to  support 
^e  claims  bf  the  Irish  to  ah  eastern  descent,  the 
early  knowledge  th^y  possessed  of  the  cultivation 
of  flax  and  the  making  of  linen  are,  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  descent,  thought  not  to  be  the 
least  strong.  But,  not  to  intrude  farther  upon  so 
difficult  a  subject,  it  is  most  evident,  from  the 
very  first  English  writers  upon  Ireland,  that  linen 
made  in  their  own  country  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  dress  of  the  ancient  Irish  pople 
at  the  time  ot  their  writing,  and  consequently 
that  it  must  at  that  time  have  been  a  general 
manufacture,  which  could  only  be  effected  by  a 
long  lapse  of  time. 

In  all  their  descriptions  of  the  ancient  tri^h 
dress,  mention  is  made  of  the  long  Cota  univer- 
sally worn  by  them ;  tliis  was  a  kind  of  shirt 
dyed  yellow,  open  before,  and  falling  below  the 
waist,  so  far  as  to  admit  of  being  occasionally 
folded  about  the  body,  and  made  fast  by  a  girdle 
round  the  middle ;  of  some  the  sleeves  were  short, 
of  otl^ers  longf  coming  down  to  the  wrist;  even 
ibe  custom  of  dyeing  yellpw,  Spesicer  thinks,  came 
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horn  the  ea&t :  ^^  it  was  devised,  (says  he),  in  those 
hot  countries,  where  saffron  is  very  common  and 
in  *  rife,  for  avoiding  that  evil,  which  cometh 
of  much  sweating,  and  long  wearing  of  linen.** 
X^ord  Bacon  assigns  a  more  delicate,  and  perhaps 
as  sound  a  reason  for  the  universal  use  of  linen 
sbirts  dyed  with  saffron  among  the  Irish.  "  The 
Irish  wear  saffroned  linen  shirts,  which  continue 
long  clean,  and  lengthen  life ;  for,  saffron  being 
a  great  binder,  oily,  and  hot  without  sharpness, 
is  very  comfortable  to  the  skin",  t  X  But  the  late 
Countess  of  Moira  thought,  that  the  Irish  rather 
dyed  their  linen  with  a  species  of  moss,  (lichen) 
than  with  saffron,  which  indeed  is  very  probable, 
as  they  would  have  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
it  in  the  early  ages,  while  navigation  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  grew  here; 
apd  that  the  saffroned  coloured  linen,  in  which 
Cambden  mentions  that  0*Neil  and  his  followers 
were  clad  when  th^y  visited  Elizabeth,  was  dyed 
with  that  kind  of  lichen,  tliat  grew  upon  rocks, 
and  is  prepared  by  the  Irish  in  archil ;  and  it  re^ 
sembles  in  the  mass  tliat  shade  of  yellow,  which 

borders  on  brown. 

3c'  To 

I 

^  In  prevalence.^ — f  Bftcon*!  esssys.  vol.   11.  449.  X — Anrhxologia, 

mnd  Walker's  Essay  on  Iba  dress  of  the  aociont  Ii  bh.    The  researches 

of  tfaif  illtistrious  feaBale,    which  havA  appeared  on  this  and  other 

sul^ects,    leare  mmcIl  to  ia|pr0t>    tliat  uipre  from  her  pen  has  no^ 

met  the  public  eye. 
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To  these  authorities,  which  are  cited  to  prov^ 
a  very  ancient  establisbmeot  of  a  linen  finbric, 
I  shall  add  others  even  of  greater  weight ;  for,  in 
an  act  of  Henry  the  8th  to  prevent  forestatlingt 
Bnen  and  yum  are  particularly  specified,  and  the 
Irish  mentioned  as  exporters  of  them  for  an  hun- 
dred years;*  and,  iq  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
another  ac(  was  passed  agaiost  laying  flax  and 
hemp  fn  rivers  to  steep;  this  alone  shews  tlie 
great  quantity  of  these  materials,  which  must  have 
1>een  raised,  even  at  a  time  when  Ireland  was  in 
the  midst  of  civil  wi|r,  and  torn  by  lill  those  con- 
vulsions that  follow  such  a  state.  Morryson  also, 
who  was  secretary  to  Lord  Moiintjoy,  observes, 
that  Ireland  yields  much  flax,  which  the  inha- 
bfitaqts  work  into  yarn,  and  export.;  and  there  is 
slill  extant  another  act  restricting  the  higher 
orders  from  wearing  an  extravagant  quantity  of 
linen  in  their  riiirts.  What  has  been  said  may 
suffice  to  shew  the. high  antiquity  of  ^he  linen 
manqfacture  in  Ireland;  for,  of  its  introduction 
there  are  no  further  traces  than  what  has  been  si4d 
iq  the  first  part  of  this  sectioi^.     I  siiall,  therefore, 

now 

«  In  Madox'B  I&tory  of  tf  le  EMbiqMr,  tibe  SrsI  n^tis^  ••  teadof 
Irid)  liBcn  m  Engtami,  in  1318,  Henrj  tbt  Sd>s  reisB,  npoQ  oe^mkm  of 
a  quarrel  between  two  tlMTes,  wte  etole  a«ae  of  it  At  Wincbcsttfr 
anoBf  oUitr  goodf.-Mecpherwi'f  Ampli  ol  OMMeroc 
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now  proceed  to  give  a  concise  rie^  of  its  progress 
siooe  k  became  a  great  national  object 

In  the  reign  of  Clutrles  the  1st  it  attracted  the 
atteidtion  of  Lord  Strafford^  Wbo  adopted  the  modt 
effecttt^l  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  it;  and^ 
in  I67S,  Sir  William  Temple  asserU  that,  if  tl» 
sprinning  of  flax  was  encouraged,  we  should  sooti 
beat  the  Freneh  and  Dutch  out  of  the  DMtrket^ 
though  in  that  year  England  imported  from  France 
to  the  amount  of  507,0002.  indudtng  2820  paie  of 
old  sheets.  In  167B,  by  an  act  for  the  adfancement 
of  the  liheu  trade  of  Irelaiid,  this  traffic  was  pro- 
hiUted ;  bat,  in  IdSS,  Jamea  tke  0d  was  sommihiia 
the  French  interest,  that  he  obtained  a  repeal  of. 
the  prohibitory  acu  At  the  i^dution,  howevef^ 
the  ifidportaiion  of  Freneh  Imen  was  ddchured  a 
tKiisance  by  the  parliaoients  of  the  ihi^  king- 
doms, and  finally  suppressed. 

In  the  year  1698,  the  jealousy  of  the  English 
was  eatcited  to  such  a  degree  by  tibm  prosperity  of 
die  weollen  cbanufd<>ture  in  Ireland,  that  both 
houses  of  parlia&dent  addressed  the  king  to  dis- 
courage it,  promising  at  the  same  time  ^very  en- 
couragement to  die  linen  trade.  This  stipulation 
waa  announced  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland  by 
the  lords  justifies,  in  which  both  houses  readily 
acquiesced;    and  ^ 'ttansaotion  has  ever  since 

been 
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been  considered  by  the  Irish  as  a  solemn  compace 
between  the  two  coimtries;   but  the  circnmsuiice, 
wtiich  operated  more  than  any  other  lo  give  that 
high  degr^ee  of   perfection  to    oar  fabrics,   which 
they   have   attained  since    tiie  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  arose  from  the  repeal  of 
the  edict  of  Nahtz,   which   drove  so   many  pr»- 
testants   of    all  denominations  from  France,   and 
amongst  then^  msny  6f  the  most  industriocts  ma*^ 
nufacturers   in   every  braacb^  of  ibe  Uoeo   trade 
{torn    the   northern   provinces   of   that   kingdom* 
Many  of  these   people,  from  tlieir  attachment  to 
William  the  third,  were  attracted  to  these  king- 
doms, ad  well  as  to  avoid  the  evils  that  availed 
them  at  home^  and  were  enconraged  to-  setde  in 
Ireland  by  the  measures^  that  had  been  taken- in 
favour  of  the  linen  trade.*    The  priacipal  of  these 
was  Mr.  Lewis  Cromelin^  who  obtained  a  patent 
for  carrying  on  and  improving   the   linen  manu- 
facture,   accompanied  with  a  grant  of  SOQL  per 
annum   as  interest  of  10,000/.  to  be  advanced  by 
liim,  as  a  capital  for  carrying  on  the  same;  i200/.  per 
annum    for    his  trouble;     120/.  per    annum    for 
three  assistants;  and  €0/.   a  year  foe  the' support 
of   a  French   minister    in  .the  to\Vn   of  JLi2d}un)» 
where  many  of  them  settled.     Mr.  Cromelin  was 
a  native  of  St.  Quintin,  where  his  ancestors  had 

carried 

^  The  mm  for  Uieir  natanlizat'oa  pasted  in  1703. 
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carried  on  tins  business  with  great  success  for 
many  generations.  In  1705,  this  geotleipan,  in  a 
irork  written  on  this  subject,  successfully  com- 
bated  the  prejudices,  which  prevailed  against  tl)e 
culture  of  flax  and  the  making  of  linen*  It  con- 
sisted of  six  chapters  on  the  following  subjects : — 
1st,  preparing  ground,  sowing,  weeding,  pulling, 
watering,  grassing  flax;  2d,  dressing  ibe  same; 
3d,  on  hemp;  4th,  spinning  and  spinning-wheels; 
5th,  preparing  the  yam,  and  on  looms;  6th,  dn 
bleaching. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Cromeiin's  tiine,  no  web  finer 
than  a  foarteen-hundred^  had  been  made  in  Ire- 
land; but  he  imported  a  thousand  looms  from 
Holland,  and  spinning  wheels  on  an  improved 
construction,  and  had  tlie  happiness,  before  he 
4ied,  of  seeing  his  exertions  for  the  improvement 
of  this  trade' crowned  with  snccess.  Though  ex^ 
traprdioary  as  it  may  seem,  linen  was  not  ex« 
ported  free  of  d«ty  until  the  fourth  of  Anne; 
but  in  the  9th  of  that  reign  an  event  took  place, 
whicli  is  justly  considered  as  of  great  importance 
111  the  history  of  tiua  business.  In  that  year  was 
; established  a  Board  of  trustees*  of  the  linen  and 
hempen  mano&otnres;  :and,'jOO'  the  sixth  of  Oe- 
a>ber  in  the  same  year,  -  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
dominated  an  equal  ntimber  of.  trustees  for  each 

province. 

*  That  namber  of  threads  in  Uie  breadth  ef  the  web. 
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province.  In  the  eighth  year  of  George  the  l8t^ 
1 500/.  was  granted  to  them  to  boild  a  liDen-ball  in 
Dublin,  for  the  more  regular  sale  of  white  linen ; 
and  in  the  tenth  of  the  same  reign  2fi00l.  was 
also  granted  fot  the  encouragement  of  the  growth 
of  flax  and  hemp.  It  would  be  too  minute  for 
tliis  report  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
all  the  laws  passed,  and  regulations  entered  into 
for  the  government  of  this  important  branch  of 
our  national  industry,  which  since  that  period  has 
rapidly  increased,  and  is  now  become  not  only 
the  staple  of  all  tb^  comities  of  Ulster,  but  has 
spread  in  one  or  other  of  its  branches  £Bir  to  the 
west. 

Previous  to  the  year  1728|  bleached  linen  was 
sold  in  fieiirs ;  the  sdme  person,  who  manufiuctured 
it,  bleached  it  also.  Public  tappers  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1719,  to  exaaiine  and  tneasmre  all 
webs  brought  to  them ;  for  it  was  found  incon- 
venient, when  the  aAamifactiire  extended,  and 
brought  buyers  from  Dublin  and  distiLnt  parts, 
to  measure  each  iMece  bn  tbe  afternoon  of  the  fair 
day.  These  lappers  were  fiirbitfied  with  a  sta- 
tutable jrard,  and  were  obliged  to  put  their  names 
mud  places  of  abode,  which  was  done  with  a  seal 
on  ev^  webb*")  as  they  were  answerable  for  tbe 
quantity    md  quUity.     Since  tbe  aeparatton  of 

maoo&cturing 
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manufacturing  and  bleacbingy  brown  linen  alone 
is  sold  in  tbe  markets  and  fairs ;  every  web,  that 
is  exposed  for  sale,  must  be  marked  by  a  brown 
seal  master,  who  gives  security  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  is  intitled  by  law  to 
one  shilliag  per  piece,  after  having  measured 
and  examined  it.  Inspectors  are  also  appointed 
as  well  as  seal  masters  by  the  Linen  board;  the 
*duty  of  these  inspectors  is  to  see,  that  there  is^  no 
fraudulent  collusion  between  the  former  and  the 
weaver,  and  to  prevent  forestalling,  &c.  . 

When  this  manufacture  extended,  bleaching 
became  a  separate  business.  The  bleacher  bought, 
or  caused  to  be  bought  for  him,  tbe  brown  linea 
in  the  markets,  as  it  came  from  the  loom,  bleach- 
ing as  much  as  be  could  buy  on  his  own  account^ 
and,  if  his  machinery  was  capable  of  it,  performing 
this  operation  for  others,  who  did  not  possess  that 
^onveniency  themselves.  Tbe  old  utensils  were 
found  totally  inadequate  to  the  rising  trade;  and 
extensive  machinery,  wbicli  of  late  years  has  un- 
dergone considerable  improvements,  now  supplies 
their  place. 

In  this  age  of  chemistry,  when  the  nature  of 
bodies,  so  far  as  they  ailect  other  bodies,  is  so 
well  understood,  the  art  of  using  the  materials, 
employed  for  whitening  linen,  must  also  be  much 

improved ; 
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improved ;  consequently  a  less  portion  of  time  is 
now  taken  up  in  obtaining  that  pure  white,  which 
it  is  ti^  pride  and  profit  of  each  bleacher  to 
bring  to  market ;  and,  upon  tlie  whole,  this  is  now 
accomplished  with  fewer  accidents,  and  more  ge- 
neral safety,  than  in  the  infancy  of  the  art. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  white  linen-hall 
in  Dublin,  most  of  the  linen,  that  is  finished,  is 
sent  there,  where  drapers  or  factors  are  accom- 
modated with  rooms  for  exposing  ther  goods  to 
sale ;  or  they  are  consigned  to  correspondents  in 
different  parts  of  England.  The  Dublin  markets 
are  regulated,  in  point  of  time,  by  the  Bristol  an<l 
Chester 'fairs;  and  a  general  assortment  of  linen 
is  presented  three  times  every  year  to  buyers,  who 
resort  to  Dublin  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

About  the  year  1785  an  attempt  was  made  to 
remove  the  sale  of  white  linen  from  Dublin  %o 
the  manufacturing  country;  two  balls  were  buiit 
by  subscrlpiion,  one  at  Belfast,  the  other  at  Newry. 
The  lattjer  has  been  diverted  to  other  purposes; 
the  former,  although  it  does  not  rival  Dublip, 
and  has  ceased  to  hold  regular  markets,  possesses 
considerable  trade,  and  is  very  serviceable  in  en- 
abling merchants  to  assort  cargoes  for  exporta- 
tion. 

Havi[\g 
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HaviDg  given  this  general  sketch  of  the  history 
ct  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  I  shall  now  lay 
before  the  reader  the  most  authentic  documents 
of  its  progress  for  more  than  a  century  to  the 
present  time;  observing  that  what  is  here  said 
respects  the  whole  trade,  and  not  that  of  any  par- 
ticular district.  To  treat  of  it  locally  would  have 
been  most  difficult,  and  could  not  have  answered 
the  end  in  view,  that  of  impressing  the  vast  con- 
sequence of  this  staple  manufacture  to  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  empire,  and  of  Aemng  that^ 
}f  ic  has  been  fostered  by  the  hand  of  power,  it 
has  amply  repaid  every  degree  of  partiality  towards 
it;  and  that  the  wealth  it  brings  in,  and  the  uum* 
hers  it  maintains,  form  no  small  support  to  tbe 
great  political  body. 


3  9  la 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
third,  the  value  of  linen  exported  was 
only  to  the  amount  of  i:6000*  Not  quite 
twenty  years  after,  it  had  increased  to  so  great 
a  degree,  that  in  the  year 


niQ 

1,688,574 

yards  were  sent  abroad* 

1720 

2.437,984 

1730 

4,136,203 

1740. 

6,627,171 

1750 

11,200,771 

1760 

13,375,456 

These  two  years  H  had  dedmed  from 

1761 

12,048,881 

what  it  was  in  1759. 

1762 

15,550,676 

17Cf1 

16,013,105 

1764 

15,101,085 

1765 

14,355,205 

1766  • 

17,892,102 

1767 

20,148,170 

176S 

18,490,019 

1769 

17,796,705 

1770 

20,560,750 

1771 

25,376,808 

1772 

20.599,178 

1773 

18,551,700 

1774 

16,916,674 

1775 

'i:,502,000 

1776 

20,502,587 

*  MocphertonU  Annait  ^  Commercu 
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Year,  Yds,  Dnen  exported, 

n77  19,714,638  So  far  as  1778,  I  have  extracted  frem 

1778  21,945,729  Macphereon'*  Annals  of  Commerce^  wbo 

1779  I  haoe  no  return  for  these  observes  that,  by  the  bounty  on  e^^or- 

1780  tuo  years,  tation  of  Irish  linens  from  England,  the 

1781  Bfarcfa25.     14,947,265  exportation  increased  from  40,907  yards, 

1782  24,970,303  which  it  was  in  1743,  to  3,450,224  yards, 

1783  16,039,705  which  it  was  in  1771.    For  the  first  sijcty 
i784  24,961,893  years,  the  amount  is  given  only  every  ten 

1785  26,677,647  years. 

1786  28,168,666  What  follows,  £roro  1778  to  the  present 

1787  30,728,728  year,  I  owe  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Corry 

1788  35,487,691  of  the  linen  Boaid,   wbo  applied  for  it 

1789  29,344,633  to   the    Inspector   General    of   Exports, 

1790  37,322,125  through  whose   Office  I   have  been  fur- 

1791  39,718,706  nished  with  it,  with  the  greatest  liberality. 

1792  45,581,667 

1793  43,312,657 

1794  43,259,764 

1795  42,780,340 


1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

From  March  25, 

1800,  to  5  Jan. 

1801 


Yarii,          Value,  Total  value, 
per  yd, 

s,    d,  £. 

46,705,319    1     7  3,697,503        From  1^81,  to  this 

36,559,746     1     5i  2^665,814    time,  all  the  linen  was 

33,497,171     1     5i  2,442,489    computed  at  Is.  4d. 

38,466,289     1     5i  2,804,833     per  yard;    since  this 


35,676,908     1     7 


25,0H,516     1     7 


.2,824,421     date    the  reai  value 
has  been  put  on  th^m, 
and  returned  to  the 
1,982,473     Inspector  Geofral. 

One 
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Yards.      Value 

Totai  vttke. 

jm^. 

, 

^MymxtoJtxui 

» 

£' 

480t 

87,767,0^    S    0 

3,779,707 

S609 

95,491,131     2    0 

3,549,113 

iscyi 

37,432,365    no  value  gioem. 

1805 

42,988,621     2    0 

4,298,862 

no^ 

43.534,971     I  11 

4,172,101 

tSOT 

39,049,727    2    4 

4,555,801 

1806 

40,901,442    2    4 

4,771,834 

1809 

43,904,382    2    8 

5,853,917 

1810 

37,061,859    2    6 

4,632,732 

Of  the  quantity 

1811      * 

36,846,971    2    4* 

4,375,577 

made    in    the    year 
1810,  165,400piece« 
wm  Ueacbed  in  the 
Omnty  of  Antrim,  or 

239,820^-Cbim/y/ii- 
tpttior*s  Report f  pvm 
^  Mr,  Carry, 

As  the  general  arerage  here  given  may  appear  imall,  it  ia 
oaceMary  to  obierre,  that  a  contiderable  quantity  of  ctmne  linen  ia 
sported,  and  mach  of  it  a«  it  oomfa  kfm  tlie  bora^  ooBseqnaaHy 
it,  from  its  chaapnea^  %¥f  dowi^  ^agr  moch  the  price  of  t^ 
w^ole. 
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In  thi3  acQOupt  of  tlie  pr<;|pne«s  gf  the  lio^ 
tmde,  from  ^e  begixnuog  of  the  ]ut  c€Dlury, 
it  ^pp^^u^  to  have  made  regular  md  steady  nd- 
▼ancesy  until  the  check  it  received  during  the  war 
with  America*;  frpm  that  time  it  decKmed  until 
peace  was  established^  when  it  once  more  revived, 
and  seems  to  have  been  at  iu  greatest  height  from 
1792  to  179Q ;  from  this  period  there  was  a  great 
falling  off,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  cotton 
business  then  established,  which  employed  so  many 
bands  formerly  attached  to  the  weaving  of  linen. 
From  )196  to  1304,  it  appears  to  Irnve  been  very 
steady  as  to  quantity,  though  much  advanced  in 
price.  In  1805,  there  was  an  increase  of  exporta- 
tion in  yard3  of  above  five  millions  and  a  hal^ 
^win^  probably,  to  the  return  of  so  many  linen- 
weavers  to  tlieir  former  business;  and  in  1803, 
thp^gh  the  average  price  was  higher  than  ever 
kuQwn  before,  the  quantity,  exported  was  nearly 
eqpal  to  what  it  was  in  1 796  ;  at  that  time  the  eot- 
ton  trade  received  such  a  shpck,  that  it  became  ne- 
<;<^s$ary  for  those  concerned  in  it  to  discharge  the ' 
greatest  portion  of  their  Workmen,  who  of  course, 
from  necessity,  were  obliged  once  more  to  return 
to  the  old  estabHsbed  fabric.  In  the  years  ending 
in  1810  and  1811,  there  has  ^een  a  considerable 
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falling  off,  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  high  price 
of  flax,  and  to  the  restoration  of  the  cotton  trade 
in  a  certain  degree,  but  more  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  politics. 

From  this  short  survey,  some  pleasing  reflections 
must  arise  upon  the  general  steadiness  of  this  ma- 
nufaoture,  which,  though  subject  to  fluctuations, 
has  never  at  any  time  been  so  far  reduced  as  to  be 
threatened  with  a  total  overthrow.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  many  causes;  those,  which  appear 
most  obvious,  are  the  general  and  necessary  de- 
mand for  the  article  itself,  and  the  diflficulty  of 
transplanting  a  trade,  which,  from  its  nature,  re- 
quires such  a  multitude  of  hands ;  for  every  trial 
yet  made  in  this  inventive  age,  to  spin  flax  into 
fine  yarn  by  machinery,  has  hitherto  proved 
abortive. 

The  varieties  of  our  linen  fabrics  are  cambrics,* 
some  of  them  made  to  a  great  degree  of  fineness 
and  perfection,  so  as  to  equal  the  best  foreign; 
tickens;  broad  and  narrow  sheeting;  twilled  and 
plain  chequer,  with  a  number  of  coarser   articles. 

To 

*  Clotlior  tlii»dfi9criptioD,  under  fir^  thiUingi  per  yard,  it  calM 
lawn ;  above  that  price,  cambric.  The  great  markets  for  this  are 
Lisbum  and  Lurgan.  In  that  netghbonrbood  cambric  has  been 
sfiade,  that  sold  for  1/.  2s.  9d.  per  yard,  unbleached.  In  the  ex* 
ports  of  linen  cambrics  are  included. 
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To  these  must  be  added,  damask,  damask-diaper, 
and  diaper; — these  require  particular  notice.     It 
appears  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Linen  Board, 
that  these  manufactures  were  general  in  the  north 
of   Ireland   before.  1712.      In   1728,    Mr.  James 
Bradshaw  presented  a  paper  to  the  Linen  Board, 
for  the  advancement  of  the  diaper  trade,  and  the 
cojnmittee  sent  him  to  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  to 
inform  himself  of  the  method  of  making  diapers* 
In   consequence  of  Mr.  Bradshaw^s  observations, 
the  trustees  appointed   him  to  provide  all  mate<^ 
fials    necessary,    and    to    carry  on    the  business 
after  the  Dutch  method.     In  1730,  John  Holden 
was  appointed  to  try  experiments  relative  to  his 
inventions    in   the    manufacture  of   diapers ;     a 
loom  and  money  were  provided  for  him  to  carrr 
on  the  work.     But  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
facture  of  damask,  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in 
a  degree  of  perfection    hitherto  unequalled,   was 
reserved  for  the  late  Mr.  William  Coulson,  father 
of  the  present  proprietors  of  the  manufactory,  who 
established  it  at  Lisburn,  in  the  year  1766,  where 
this  beautiful  branch  of  the  linen  business  is  no# 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  John  aud  William  Coulson, 
who,  by  their  attention,  have  brought  it  to  vie  with 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.     Foreign  courts, 

as 
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as  well  lU  that  of  St.  Jameses,  have  been  supplied 
with  table-Imen  from  their  maimfectory. 

The  machinery  of  the  looms,  on  which  this  cloth 
is  wrought,  (some  of  which  are  furnished  with  five 
thousand  sets  of  puilies)  ts  of  so  complicated  a  na- 
ture ti  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  giving  such 
a  description,  as  could  convey  an  adequately  clear 
idea  to  a  person,  that  has  never  seen  it,  and  of 
the  method  made  use  of  to  shew  a  pattern  or  pic- 
ture upon  a  ground,  where  both  ground  and  pat- 
tern are  equally  colourless ; — ^yet,  though  the  weft 
and  the  warp  are  alike  white,  the  pattern,  when 
worked  into  cloth,  assumes  quite  a  diiterent .  degree 
of  shade  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  web.  The 
patterns  are  extensive  and  varied.  Rich  centre- 
pieces are  in  many  of  the  cloths  ornamented  with 
borders  of  fruit  and  flowers ;  coats  of  arms,  crests^ 
and  mottoes  are  introduced  into  others. 

These  cloths  are  made  of  yarn,  of  different  de- 
grees of  fineness,  so  high  as  to  fifteen  hanks  in 
the  pound,  and  ar^  from  1^  to  3 J  yards  wide; 
some  have  been  made  so  long  as  20  yards.  The 
napkins  are  from  |  to  |  wide,  and  are,  as  well  as 
the  lay-overs  and  slips,  of  correspondent  patterns 
wivh  the  cloths,  and,  when  made  to  suit  those  with 
arms,  have  generally  a  crest  or  cypher  inserted  on 

each 
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each*  Some  of  these  patterns  are  so  extensive^ 
as  to  require  from  foiir  to  sixteen  persons  to  at- 
tend tbe  loom,  in  tvhich  they  are  produce'd. 

There  is  a  newly  inrented  draw-loom^  in  which 
tbe  pattern  is  worked  without  an  assistant;*  it  is 
used  for  the  more  common  kinds  of  tabie-litien, 
but  is  not  much  approted  of,  and  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  limited  and  cominoh  patterns.  In 
the  manufactory  at  home  about  fifty  l6oms  are 
employed  for  daoiask,  and  damask-disper,  xAxicH 
require  about  two  hundred  hands.  '-  "' 

Diaper  is  mostly  wove  by  the  joumeymeti  at 
home,  and  some  damask-diape/  also.  Besides  what 
is  made  for  this  establishment,  there  is  a  great 
deal  manufactured  in  the  cotintry,  hoth  by  those 
who  employ  weavers,  and  by  weavers  upon  their 
own  account;  but  this  establishment  alone  employs, 
in  and  ouft  of  the  factory,  about  two  htindred  dnd 
fifty  looms,'  giving  employment,  one  with  tbe  other, 
to  two  hands  ekdh,  making  the  whole  number  about 
live  hundred. 

The  earnings  in  this  trade  are  bat  small  iri  the 

beginning;  the  apprentices  have  from  f6ur  to  six 

shillings  per  week;   finished  workmen  have  earned 

so  high  as  thirty  shillings  pi?r  week;  but,  between 

'     '3  E  this 

*  Called  a  dlmv-^.— For  tbif  statement  I  am  indebted  to  tbe  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Walter  Ooulaon,  of  the  iMMise  of  Coulson,  JLiibom. 
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this  and  the  first-meotiooed  scHns,  t^e  gradatiops 
are  various  according  to  skill  ar>$l  diligence. 
Where  the  workman  weaves  upon  bis  own  accoum^ 
his  profit  depends  Qot  only  on  his  own  exerlioiiSy 
but  on  his  skill,  or  good-fbrtjuue  ip  purchasing  his 
i^^fial.  If  ,the  yfm  is  lai4.  in  cbeap^  tbe^  profit 
oi  that  is  added  to  the  work ',  if  dejar,  it  is  often 
a  diminution  of  it; — so  it  is  in  every  bnanch  of 
the  ^nen  trade,  where  tlie  weaver  is  the  proprietqv 
9f  bis  yai^n,  which  is  either  bought^  or  spun  in  his 
own  family.  When  tl^e  yar^i  belongs  to  anotbo:,  he 
is  tl^  ps^d  a  fixed  price  for  wea^dng  the  web ;  his 
callings  ^re  then-  certain,  and  depend  entire)/ 
upoa  himself^,  as  there  are  sta^  ^g^  for  every 
degr^  of  finene^  by  the  yard  or  piece.  Withoi^t 
entering  into  the  particulars  of  each,web|  qf  ft  dif- 
ferent degree. of  fineness,  tb^  weekly  earning  of  a 
good  lin^ui' weaver,,  who^  works  fpf  ^  ^a^ployer, 
may  average  aboi^t  seven,  a^  sometimes  eight 
shillings. '  Inferior  workmen  dp  not. make  wijtbia; 
one  third  of  that  sum.  Many  weaver^  Jiave  ^mali 
farms,  and  ojily  employ  themselves  intb^  way  du- 
ring the  int^als  of  th^ir  farming  joccup^iion^. 
Many  of  them  are  the  sox»  of  farnu^s,  ,wlio  afis^H 
in  the  work. of  the  land,  afid  then  return  to  tlie 
loom;  and  most  of  those,,  who  follow  this  trade, 
and  live  in  the  country,  have  gardens  and  ground 

allowed 
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aHbwed  for  setting  potatoes ;   so  that  few  are  with-  ' 

out  some  addition  to  their  ostensible  calling.-^ 

The^se  people,  thus  living  dispersed  in  the  country, 
are,  in  genferat,  of  a  better  description  than  those* 
who  live  in  towns ;   they  are  more  out  of  the  way  * 
of  temptation*  and  of  bad  example. 


The  spinning  of  flax  being  more  extensively' 
diffused  than  even  the  weaving  of  lin^n,  and  much 
more  being  produced  than  can  be  employed  in  tiiat 
way,  th^  surplus  yarn  has  hitheno  been  exported 
in  large  quantitie9  to  England  aad,  to  Soodaod. 
This  demand  has  proved  a  great  resoarcip,  not  only 
to  the  spinners  of  t^he  north  of  Ireland,  by  keep* 
ing  i^p  tht?  priQe,;^ut  to  those  in  the  west,  where 
yarn  19  omde  in  lai^e  quantities,* and  where  there 
are  not  hsinds  ,tQ  nieave  it.  For  some  years  past, 
however^  this  hustqess  has  been  much  on  ttie' de- 
cline, and  of  late  has  been  nearly  as  low  as  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  This  is  at- 
tribute4,  to  the  waqt  of  dfmand^  in  ih^  first  an- 
sta,nce/  frofn  the  west  pf  £ng\9^, ,  where  such 
qq^nti»tie$v  .were  u^.  w  the  stronger  cotlon  . 
branches,  which  are  now  made^  en^#ly  of^cothlt 
ton.    The  exportation  to  Scotland  still  continues, 

but 
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but  is  not  so  great,  though  much  of  it  is  used  in 
the  making  of  thread.  But  what  I  understand  has 
given  the  great  stroke^  is  the  taking  off  the  duties 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  yarn  to  Enghind. 
With  what  good  policy  that  has  been  done,  I  will 
not  presume  to  say ;  but  certainly  this  branch  has 
suffered  much  by  it. 

To  this  I  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  the  num-^ 
bers  of  cwts.  taken  from  1710,  up  to  Januar}v 
181!^  at  different  periods,  which*  will  shew  the 
matter  at  one  view  : 


Fear. 

Cwis. 

Fear. 

Cwts. 

1710 

7,975 

'  1764 

yi,715 

1720 

15,122 

1T65 

26,127 

1730 

10,088 

4766 

35,018 

1740 

18,543 

1767 

30,274 

1750 

22,373 

1768 

'  32,590 

1760 

81,842 

1769 

37,037 

1761 

39,699 

1770 

33,417 

176(2 

35,950 

1771 

34,166 

1763 

34,4<98 

So  far  I  have  taken  from  Macpherson^s  History 
of  Commerce,  who  goes  no  tower  down.  '  VThki 
follows,  is  from  the  Inspector<^eneralV' Office,  to 
this  yeir,  (nun  1802. 

rear. 
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Fear.       Cwts.  Fear.      Cwts. 


1802 

22,492 

1807 

8,705 

1803 

9,315 

1808 

12,443 

1804 

7,847 

1809 

25,992 

1805 

8,967 

1810 

13,701 

1806 

7,075 

1811 

6,049 

Ending  5tb  Jan.  1811. 

A  calculation,  tolerably  accurate,  may  be  made 
of  the  numbers  annually  employed  in  weaviog  for 
exportation,  by  ascertaining  tlie  number  of  yards 
of  linen,  which  a  weaver,  on  an  average,  can  work 
in  tlie  course  of  a  year.  For  this  purpose  I  shall 
calculate  upon  a  seventeen-bundred  web,  which  is 
about  the  medium  finieness ;  of  these,  a  tolerably 
good  workman  can  weave  one  of  twenty-five  yards 
in  iength  every  tliree  weeks,  provided  he  meets 
witli  no  inteiruption;  this  would  be  seventeen  in 
tlie  year,  or  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards, 
aUowiog  one  week  for  recreation,  or  other  avo* 
cations.  But,  as  the. majority  of  linen-weavers  have 
some  other  calling,  which  takes  a  part  of  tlieir 
time  from  tlie  trade,  and,  as  many  of  them  only 
work  occasionally  on  it,  from  the  best  information 
I  can  say,  tliat  more  than  the  fourth  of  tlie  quantity 
of  yards  may  be  deducted  from .  what  is  stated 

above 
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above  as  a  full  yearns  work,  which  leaves  twelve 
webs,  or  about  316  yards,  to  found  the  calculation 
upon.  Taking,  therefore,  the  average  exportation 
of  yards  for  tlie  last  seven  years,  which  is  found 
to  be  40,612,5^7,  and  dividing  it  by  316  yards, 
the  average  anhual  weaving  of  one  man,  it  will 
give  nearly  the*  ftutnber  annually  employed  in  the 
supply  of  tlie  export  of  linen,  whicb  by  this  pro- 
cess is  found  to  be  128,584. 

The  number  of  weavers  being  ascertained,  it 
will  not  be  difBcutt  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
spinners    necessary  to    keep    them  supplied  with 
yam;  for*  this  purpose  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  quantity  of  yarn  consiloied  by  a  wcafver  of* 
linen   in    the  year,    and  to  that  produced  by  a 
spinner  in  tlie  same  time.     A  web  of  seventeen-* 
hundred  threads  in  breadth,  and  twenty-five  yards 
in  length,  such  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  re-  ' 
quires  fifty- four. lianks  of  y^rn,  of  four  hanks  to 
the  pound.    Twelve  of  these  webs  (the  work  of  a 
year)  wUl  therefore   require  648  lianks.     Now  a 
common-rate   spinner   can   in  a  week  make  five 
hanks  of  yarn  of  that  fineness  (which  is  tlie  re^ 
gulaled  quantity) ;  this  in  a  year  is  260;  the  pity- 
portion,  tlierofore,  betweei^  648   hatikid,   t^e  con- 
sumption of  the  weaver,  and  960  the  produce  of' 
t!ie,  spinner,,  being  nearly  aii  five  to  iwo^    gives 

two 
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two  and  .'a  b^lf  ^pijooers  to  Qoe^  ^vjea^r ;  die  total 
of ,  wea.Ters  .  then  b^ing  12^5^4,  that  of  spin  Mrs 
must  be   32i^60.    In  th^  acccfunt  of  the  tradi^ 
uptbi^g  is  said  ^  die  w^vors  and  spioners  <%ixh 
plojed  in  t\^  i)Q(De  ;cpng<wptipn.;  what  that  is  I 
canBOt  tf^e  i^pqa  m^  ev^;  to  lorm  a  coiyeoture*  Bot 
to.^vpplj  a  Goui^tQr  which  €ont^iiiA  more  than  four 
fnilHop^  of  inhabitants^  all  of  whom  wear  linen 
more  or  less  fine,  with  this  nocesaaii^  article  of  com*" 
fort  and  pf  dress,  must  require  a  great  additional 
number  of  iiands,  tlMtt  catinot   here  be  brought 
forward,  nor  computed.     The  other  occupatioQS| 
which  depend  upon    this,    also   require    a  great 
accession  of  numl^ers — the  farmer  for  raising  the 
material ;  the  miller  who  scutches  it ;   the  hacklec 
Who  dresses  it ;  the  bleacher;  the  tapper ;  the  iriill 
and  wheel-wright ;  the  carpenter ;  the  manufacturer 
of  soap,  of  vitriol,  and  of  kelp— ^in  fact  every  in- 
dividual, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  some 
degree  affected  by  its  influence. 

I^pintiing  of  flax  by  machinery  has  been  some 
time  ago  added  to  our  manufactures ;  for  certain 
kinds  of  fabrics  the  yarn  produced  in  this  way 
>8  well  adapted  ;  but  they  are  of  the  coarser  kinds. 
From  the  inequality  of  length  and  thickness  in  the 
raw  material  (arising  from  the  mode  jn  which  it  is 
collected,  being   the  produce  of  such  a  variety  of 

grounds) 
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grounds)  the  dffficuity  of  making  fine  yarn  in  this 
way  has  not  yet  been  OTercooie;  what  is  made 
must^  however,  l^e  good,  as  the  flax  would,  in 
general,  afford  to  be  much  finer  spon  tlian  it  is. 
There  are  uvo  mills  erected  for  this  purpose,  I  am 
informed;  one  at  Cmmlrn,  by  Mr.  J.  Ferguson, 
the  other  near  Ballymena,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bi^an ; 
what  number  of  hands  are  employed  I  have  not 
heard,  nor  their  earnings. 

Cotton. 

"  So  early  as  the  year  1777,  on  a  tour  through 

North  Britain,  the   late  Robert  Joy  conceived  the 

scheme  of  introducing  into  this  then  desponding 

kingdom  the  more  intricate  branches  of  the  cotton 

manufacture,  which  had  proved  unfailing  sources 

of.  industry  and   opulence  to  the   sister  country. 

To  this  he  was  principally  prompted   by  a  desire 

to  render  service  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  working 

poor,     particularly    linen -weavers  -and    spinners, 

whose  livelihoods  are  often  rendered    precarious, 

when  a  nation  depends,  as  ours  then  did,  almost 

solely  on  a  single  manufacture,  sometimes  as  much 

depressed  as  at  others  prosperous."  * 

Having 

*  Extract  from  an  accoant  of  the  death  of  the  Ute  Mr.  Robert 
Joy,  Dublin  ETenin;  Post,  April,  n85>  when  the  general  foctf  ebs- 
taiued  in  this  paper  were  recent. 
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Ifaviagy  .in  >€Oiijuoction  -mdi  Thomas  M^abe^ 
suggested,  that  itbe  spinning  ^  cotton-yam 
HDigbt,  as  dn  introductory  «tepi  -be  a  fit  and 
^prpiilaihle  eaiployineiit  ,fpr^ohildiiea  in  the  Belftist 
-PpQr-bou»e,  rscaveral  of  diem  weve  -accordingly 
Mt  JOiwqrk.on  ^he  ^oooimon  uiheel;  but,  the  va- 
J^ittl^  jnacbifiory  in  i£ii^ncl  -givitig  ^ihat  country 
.90  tgtj^t  tSL  aupMiovitjr,  .it  was  ibund  tlmt  ^o  be- 
jmAi  cquU  ibe  f^ed  •wiibout  ^tbe  ^kitroduetion  of 
.it  Jiere. 

.A  /apinning  .fnacbine  was  therefore  made  in 
^Ifast,  lat  tiJieir  instance  and  -expense,  under  the 
Section  of  N.rGsimsUaWy'OOtton  and  linen  printer, 
jfirmn  EngUtnH,  ^who  had  some  time  before  settled 
in  this  cQuntsy ;  .and  sbprtly  after  an  experienced 
^n»er  Mas  .brought  ^oirer  by  Mr.  Joy  from  Scot- 
iand,  to  instruct  >t}ie  cliiidren  in  the  iiouse.  Also 
jttuder  .fcbeisame  direction,  and  at  the  expense  of, 
tiae.  genllemen  menjtioned,  a  oarding  machine  .was 
erected,  to  go  by  water,  at  Mr.  Grinshaw\  which 
fms  lA^cwards  removed  to  the  Poor-house,  and 
JVro»ghliv)r  band. 

jAfter  MesBvs«  Joy  ^odjMHDsjbe-had  in  vain  so- 
linked  .tbe  .-^co-operation  <aDd  pecuniary  aid  of 
iH^em,^  .proseqming  a  sciieme  fmught  with  such 
AMU^nal  <julvantage,  ^  they  .proposed  a  transfer  of 
ih^r  -maohii^ry  «at  .first  cost  to  th^  managep  of 
4be  charitable  institution,  promising  as  strict  at-* 
9  F  tentioo 
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,  tention  to  the  success  of  the  measure,  as  if  the 
emolumeat  was  to  be  their  own. 

On  the  refusal  of  the  committee  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  new  undertaking,  the  original  proprietors 
formed  themselves  into  a  company,  with  addi- 
tional partners,  under  the  firm  of  Joy,  M^Cabe, 
and  M'Cracken,,  and  contracted  with  the  same 
charitable  institution  for  a  number  of  its  children, 
as  well  as  for  the  use  of  their  vacant  rooms, 
rhey  dispatched  a  skilful  mechanic  to  England^ 
who  at  personal  risk,  and  considerable  expense, 
procured  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  most  im-» 
proved  British  machinery,  which  the  inventors 
and  proprietors  intended  to  have  kept  a  secret 
both  from  this  and  foreign  countries.  On  his  re- 
.turn,  they  erected  a  new  carding  machine,  of  su- 
perior structure  to  the  first  imperfect  one,  and  a 
spinning  jenny  of  72  spindles,  then  rtekoned  a 
large  one,  differing  materially  in  its  construction 
from  die  other. 

In  a  memorial  to  the  Dublin  Society,  praying 
for  aid,  from  which  the  substance  of  this  state- 
ment of  facts  is  principally  extracted,  they  in- 
formed the  Board,  that,  so  far  from  confining  their 
hopes  of  gain  to  themselves,  they  had  encouraged 
4he  public  to  avail  itself  of  their  discoveries. 
']['hey  had   exposed   ihtir    machinery    to   public 

view  I 
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view ;  permitted  numbers,  even  from  distant  parts, 
to  be  taught  in  their  apartments,  without  any 
charge  for  such  indulgence;  and  promoted  the 
progress  of  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  dimities, 
and  Marseilles  quilting,  equally  by  example  and 
instruction.* 

The  magnitude  of  those  *  improvements  at  the 
time  is  now  to  be  estimated  by  comparison.  Prior 
to  this,  from  eight  to  ten  cuts  per  day  were  the 
scanty  produce  of  the  most  laborious  spinner  on 
the  common  wheel,  while  in  the  same  time, 
not  more  than  a  single  pound  could  be  carded 
by  hand.  On  their  jenny  of  72  spindles,  72 
Irish  hanks  were  spun  weekly,  an  increase  of 
fourteen  to  one.  These  exertions  were  in  time 
followed,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  by  Messrs.  Nat. Wil- 
son and  Nicholas  Grimshaw,  both  since  deceased. 
To  the  talents,*  property,  and  adventurous  spirit 
of  the  former  of  these  two  gentlemen,  and  to 
the  practical  knowledge,  genius,  and  industry  of 
the  latter,  this  country  stands  very  highly  in- 
debted. 

The  first  mill  for  spinning  twist  by  water  in 
Ireland  was  built  by  them  in  the  year  1784,  from 

which 

*  Whoever  withes  to  inquire  farther  into  this  tubject  i^  fe» 
ferred  to  the  memorial  itself,  to  the  Dabliti  Society,  aiid  to  minutes 
00  the  Looks  of  the  Bel£ut  Charitable  Society. 
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which   date   the   Irish  cotton   manuEttctures   wem 
considered  firmly  established. 

In  tlie  year  ITOO,  only  twenty-three  y^rs  fron* 
the  origin  of  the  enterprize  by  Joy  and  M'Cabey 
k  appeared  in  evidence  before  parKament,  that 
the  cotton  manufactures,  which  they  Jiadtluis^  in- 
troduced, gave  employment  to  13,500  working 
people,  and,  including  all  manner  of  persons  oe-' 
cupied  in  various  ways,  to  twenty-seven  thousand,) 
within  a  circuit  of  only  ten  nrilesi  htkt  eompre«' 
bending  witlua  its  bounds  the  towns  of  Belfast 
and  Lisbum. 

It  deserves  remark,  that,  as  £&r  as  machinery  ist 
eoncerned,  a  poor-house  was  the  cradle  of  titer 
cotton  trade  of  Ireland;  and  that  the  detail  now 
given  should  be  a  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  every 
individual,  as  it  demonstrates  bow  much  Qiay  be 
effected  by  a  limited  capital  and  ardent  ^al. 

In  the  present  insunce,.  the  early  iatroduction 
of  a  manufacture,  already  of  immense  and  iiH 
creasing  importance,  has  been  traced  to  the  per-^ 
severance  of  two  members  of  society,  actuated 
by  a  wish  to  create  useful  employment  for  an-p 
fortunate  infants,  to  assist  the  working  classes  aC 
a  time,  when  die  linen  manufacture  was  in  its  most 
depressed  state,  and  to  render  a  permanent  be-^ 
ilefit  to  the  community  at  larg^. 

To 
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T»  tlie  above  intoerestiiig:  gnd  autbentic  detail 
•f  tke  6stabli»hmeHl}  of  tlie  cotton  manufiacture  hi 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belfasiv  I  »haU  add  the 
present  slate  of  the  busmeas  as  fomtsbed  ti>  ma 
by  Mr.  Joho  M'Crack^.  It  appears^  By  the  fpeekiy 
Ints  of  knporta  and  exports  of  the  port  of  Belfiast, 
that^  for  the  year  ending  1811^  there  were  imv 
ported  14,320  bag^s  of  cottoa  wool,  of  which  were 
exported  3^07,  leaving  for  hocoe  eonaimption 
11,313  bags,  which,  at  20/.  per  bag  comes  to 
226,260/.,,  whtchi  raw  luateriaj^  wl»Q  naaofiausuuced, 
is  estiinaied  at  one  millioii  sterling* 

Since  the  uiuoir,  the  nainber  of  steam-engines, 

erected   in  a  circnit  of  about  ten  miles  around 

Belfast,  IS  15^  equal  to  212  horse  powet,  drivinfp 

99,000   spindles;  tlie   cost  of  diese  works  abof^e 

120,000/^  besides  these  there  ate  m  fectories^  tlie 

machinery  of  which  iawi70«glit  by  horses^  or  by 

band,  and  twelve  spiDning-mitls  driven  by  watcr^ 

eontaining  above  50,000  spindles>  so  that  the  ttital 

maybe  suted  at  150,000  ^indies.  Mr. M^Cracben^s 

null,  eontaintwg     14,000    spindles,    employs    200 

persons  witlua  the  walls,  so  that,  according  to  this 

propoftion,  the  whole  miniber  of  spindles  maj  be 

compul^  to  employ  near  22,000  persons  in  the 

first  inatanee. 

The 
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The  gross  wages  of  a  spinner  are  2/.  Is.  per  week ; 
out  of  this  three  children  are  to  be  paid  from  three 
to  six  shillings  per  week ;  say  the  whole  1 3^.  which 
leaves  to  a  good  journeyman  1 1.  14^.  set  wage* 
per  week.  Each  spindle  is  capable  of  spinning 
one  and  a  half  bank  per  day,  which  make,  for 
150,000  spindles,  225,000  hanks;  the  number 
of  working  days  being  313  in  the  year,  the 
total  number  of  banks  spun  in  that  period  are 
70,425,000. 

Calculating  therefore  upon  70  millions  of  hanks 
or  skeins  of  yarn,  each  skein  consisting  of  80 
threads,  and  18  of  these  taken  as  a  spangle;  the 
average  number  of  weavers,  necessary  in  one  year 
to  work  up  this  quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  the  same 
time  is  found  to  be  nearly  eleven  thousand;  6381 
skeins  being  equal  to  the  work  of  one  weaver 
for  that  period,  as  extracted  from  the  books  of 
a  considerable  muslin  manufacturer  in  the  town 
of  Belfast.  In  addition  to  this,  the  quantity  of 
imported  yarn  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
which  may  come  to  one-half  of  what  is  spun  at 
home,  which  will  make  the  total  number  of  those, 
employed  in  weaving,  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred. 
If  to  these  again  are  added  the  attendants  upon 
the  looms,  who,  taken  at  a  low  calculation,  are 
as  one  to  two  looms,   the  numbers  will  be  nearly 

twenty-five 
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twenty-five  thousand;  and  the  total  number  is, 
upon  the  be^t  grounds,  asserted  to  be  increased, 
at  least  one-firth  oiore,  by  those  who  are  occu- 
pied, as  aheady  mentioned  in  the  spinning  de- 
partment, in  bleaching,  embroidering,  making  of 
looms,  reeds,  and  a  long  etcetera  of  other  trades, 
which  depend  upon  it,,  besides  the  artists  and 
persons  of  different  descriptions,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  calico  printing  business,  whiqh  is  so  ex- 
tensively carried  on  at  the  .different  greens^> 
Upon  these '  data  it  is  assumed,,  that  not  less  than 
30,000  individuals  derive  a  good  support  from 
the  muslin  and  calico  branches  of.  this  trade, 
taking  in  all  the  different  departments. 

The  machiner}'  of  Mr.  M^Gracken's  cotton-works 
requires  600  tons  of  coals  per  annum,  in  which 
proportion,  in  the  circuit, of  ten  miles  round  BeU 
fast,  6000  tons  are  required  for  one  yeat^s  con- 
sumption. This  employs  tQn  vessels,  of  100  tons, 
in  the  coal  trade,  the  coals  averaging  about  twenty-r 
five  shillings  per  ton.  Before  the  erection  of  ma- 
chinery all  the  cotton-yam,  used  in  ^  different 
fabrics,  was  imported;  and^  though  there  is  still  an 

importation, 

♦  Tbete  graois  beloag  to  Menn.  Orimthawf,  Aarrow,  Stantoa 
ami  Co.  Eoglith  and  Sinclair,  and  Stewart  Dunn.  Ttie  beauty  and 
var  etj  of  their  paUemi,  fco.  are  too  «aU  known  to  requtre  a  'pa« 
nfgyric  here.  v 
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impodttliMn,  rlhe  iMUraamgetiiHMt  be  great  indeed, 
«vhen  it  is  dew  bjraew^iity  ^mllUoos  and  -a  'half  of 
J)anks>  .which  givw  epiployment  in  'this  iminch 
jJone  (as  (it  aean  ^abom)  ^o  «u(th  a  -number  of 
jper^on^f  .mevely  on  this  ,one  operationi  -besides 
the  asctivity  impBeted  to^tbe  many  trades,  that  are 
;cooQfieted  with  it,  .which,  iuntil  iat^y,  was  lost  to 
itbis  country. 

N  jThe  >arQ,  thus  produced,  is  made  into  all  the 
•▼ariebes  of  cotton  goods,  that  are  required  for 
xhe  coosumptioQ  of  the  country,  all  of  Which, 
mntii  tbe;ifi^odaction  of  this  branch  of  industry, 
wece  imported.  The  'home  consumption  is  in 
itself  so  great,  tliat^tO' supply  it,  a  most  important 
Al]^ttis  gained,  .were  i)k«  .never' to  go  farther;  and 
it  js:.the  most  isure  syarket,  though  probably  not 
the  :moat.  extensive  i*  •  and  certainly  this  business 
h9s  ajiswered.  the  ^end  of  giving  to  the  industrious 
inhabitants,  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties 
a  second  •source  of  support,  of  which  they  hard 
fortunately  ^availed  ^  themselves. 

From  this  general  aild  concise  view  of  the  pre- 
sent slate  of  the  ciMoa  trade,  compared  with  its 
l^MOible  beginning,  we  cannot  avoid  being  struck 
with  the  rapid  progress  it  haa  made  within  little 

more 

•  Ja  tSlO,  Q|ii«liii».  totktttDom^or  4050L  eoCtom  and  ovttoiK 
^rn  have  been  eiported  from  BdfiMti  UMontios  to  30,5YiA 
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more  than  thirty  years  (from  the  time  the  idea  was 
first  adopted  by  the  benevolent  mind  of  him,  who 
was  the  primary  mover  in  this  matter)  in  a  county, 
where  it  was  hitherto  nearly  unknown.  But  from 
a  country  used  to  habits  of  industry,  where  the 
^inning-wheel  is  in  tl)e  hands  of  every  female, 
and  the  shuttle  in  those  of  most  of  the  males, 
every  thing  may  be  expected,  when  an  object  is 
offered  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  out  its  ex- 
ertions. Thus  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  17th, 
and  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries;  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
industrious  even  at  that  day,  as  soon  as  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  linen  trade,  saw,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  with  avidity,  and  made  a  prpgress, 
not  inferior  (the  times  considered)  to  what  the 
cotton  has  done  of  late,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  and  which  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  prosperity,  which  their  descendants 
enjoy. 

Many  objections  have  been  made  to  the  cotton 
business,  from  the  idea  of  its  injuring  our  staple 
manufacture ;  but  this  idea  does  not  appear  to  be 
just;  though  taking  hands  from  it  makes  the  sup- 
ply for  exportation  smaller,  that  supply  is  more 
easily  disposed  of;  and  those  hands,  thus  employed, 
give  us  at  home  what  we  should  otherwise  be 
3  O  obliged 
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obliged  to  seek  for  abroad ;— and  as  to  its  apoiling 
the  linen -weavers,  by  using  them  to  a  lighter  kind 
of  work,  in  case  they  should  be  entirely  bred  to 
the  cotton  at  the  beginning,  and  afterwards  iiave 
recourse  to  the  other,  for  want  of  employment 
in  it,  certainly  it  is  not  more  difficult  for  a  man^ 
who  knows  how  to  weave  cotton  well,  to  learn 
to  weave  linen  well,  than  for  a  person  who  baa 
never  learned  either.  It  seems  to  me,  that  these 
trades  naturally  assist  each  other ;  and  that,  in  a 
stagnation  of  either,  the  prosperous  one  can  alwaya 
help  that,  which  for  the  time  is  not  so  much  so. 
There  are  in  all  manufacturing  countries  cakmi- 
totts  times,  which  may  be  foreseen,  but  canpot 
be  guarded  against,  and  which  probably  arise  from 
overdoing  any  particular  branch.  What  remedy 
could  be  proposed  for  this,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know ; 
for,  whilst  the  employer  and  €imployed  find  their 
advantage,  they  will  go  on. 

The  remarkable  depression  of  the  linen  trade  . 
during  the  American  war,  of  near  five  millions  of 
yards,  sliewed  that  even  our  staple  man,u£acture 
was  not  free  from  fluctuation;  and  the  fluctuation 
of  the  cotton  trade  in  1809,  is  another  proof  of 
the  temporary  instability  of,  such  things;  for  in 
that  year,  in  Belfast^  and  the  countiy  round,  two 
thousand  calico  looms    were  struck  idle,   in  five 

.  weeks. 
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weeks,  during  die  menths  of  Marcb  and  April. 
The  osnal  profince  of  these  looms  was  two  thou- 
mnd  pieces  every  week,  of  forty  yards  in  lengthy 
which  wrought  up  fifty  bales  of  r^w  cotton,  of 
240/6.  each,  averaging  12,000 pounds  weight.  On 
such  distressing  subjects  as  these,  to  which  every 
commercial  and  manufacturing  country  is  subject, 
the  reader  must  be  left  to  hi^  own  reflections. 

From  the  bigh  wages  given  in  the  first  establish- 
ment  of  the  coitoii,  there  bas  been  a  general  rise 
m  odier  branches,  something  having  be^n  added 
to  the  price  of  weaving  linen  also.  The  wages 
o£  cotton-weavers  are  now  a  little  redoced,  but 
still  sufficiently  high,  to  enable  a  good  workman^ 
with  good  yarn,  to  make  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
shillings  per  week^  if  be  was  to  work  without 
interruption;  but  time  is  consumed  in  going  to 
ware-rooms  for  yarn,  in  pitting  in  the  webs,  &e« 
so  that  it  doea  not,  upon  the  whole,  come  to  so 
much. 

In.  addition  to  the  weaving  of  muslins,  ginghams, 
and  calicoes,  there  are  many  other  varieties  of  the 
cotton  business  carried  on.  About  300  persons  are 
employed  in  the  varioys  kinds  of  cords  and  fustians, 
&c.  all  of  which,  until  of  late^  were  imported. 
Their  earnings  are,  in  this  branch,  from  nine  to 
fifteen  shillings  per  week|  in  the  weaving,  cutting, 

and 
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apd  dyeing. A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton- 

chequer  is  also  made,  wliicb,  from  its  cheapness, 
has  encroached  much  on  the  linen  article  of  this 
same  so  much  used  formerly. 

Canvas  manufacture. 

This  manufacture  was  established  in  Belfast  by 
the  old  Rope-walk  company,  in  1784,  with  six 
looms.  At  that  time  there  was  a  bounty  upon  the 
importation  of  canvas  from  England,  and  no  duty 
in  Ireland ;  and  on  England  we  were  dependant 
Xor  every  yard,  that  was  required ;  the  bounty  has 
since  beea  taken  oif  in  England. 

At  this  time  there  are  two  factories  for  this 
article  in  Belfast,  that  employ  above  twenty  long- 
shed  wheels,  and  thirty  looms.  There  is  also  at  Lame 
one  factory  of  six  looms,  and  four  long-shed  wheels. 
These  looms  will  give  employment  to,  at  least,  300 
female  spinners.  The  earnings  are  good  in  this 
trade,  from  twenty -one  io  seven  shillings  per  week. 

Rope-making. 

This  business  was  established  about  sixty 
years  ago;  before  that  time  all  cordage  was  im- 
ported frQm  England.     The  consumption  of  Rus-^ 

iian 
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cian  hemp  in  Belfast  is  about  two  hundred  torn 
pet  anDum,  and  gives  employment  to  one  hui> 
dred  people  in  the  different  rope-w^ks.  Their 
earnings  are  from  three  shillings  per  week  to  ooe 

guinea. 

Paper. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  was  first  introduced, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  at  Dunmurry  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  M'Manus,  who  had  for  some  time 
resided  in  France ;   this  was  the  primary  establish- 
ment in  the  province  of    Ulster,    in  which  there 
are  now  sixteen  paper-mills,  seven  of  which  are 
in  the  county  of  Antrim.      The   first  attempt  to 
make  paper  was  very  imperfect  in   this   county, 
being  only  of  the  most  inferior  kinds,   and  the 
rags  were  reduced  to  pulp,  in  a  very  insufficient 
manner,     in     mortars     by    what    was    called    a 
hammer  mill.*     One  of  the  earliest  engines,  that 
was  erected,  was  by  a  Scotchman,   William  Be\\ 
who  had  been  brought  from  Scotland  by  Messrs 
James  and  Daniel  Blow,  for  the  purpose  of  im« 

proving 

*  Iq  1749,  there  vat  a  parliameDtary  grant  to  F^rancis  Joy,  of 
2001.  at  a  reward  for  bit  imprOTcneDU  in  the  paper  manofiietare 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  introduced  the  flrtt  paper  engine  int» 
Ulster. 
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proving  die  macbineiy  ia  ibeir  paper*milk  neetr 
Bd£asl.  Papers  of  difierent  kinds  are  opw  made^ 
and,  in  sfmm  of  the  mills,  of  the  best  quality.  The 
ttomber  of  persons  employed  varies,  accotdtng  as 
they  are  engaged  in  making  brown  or  white  papers. 
In  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Blow,  Ward,  and  company 
there  are  sixty  persons  at  work.  Ten  manufac* 
tories  of  paper  have  at  different  periods  been 
erected  in  this  county;  of  these>  only  seven  are 
now  employed ;  not  that  the  business  is  decreasing, 
for,  since  the  mill  at  Cromac  was  built^  fomc  bavB 
been  added ;  that  at  Lambeg,  long  since  erected 
by  Mr.Wolfendenj  lasted  but  a  short  time.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  at  no  very  distant  time  we  shall,  by 
proper  attention,  be  able  to  supply  our  owa  de- 
mand with  papers  of  the  best  qualitifis.  In  this 
populous  county  there  must  alwajrs  be  a  great  supply 
of  material^  which^  though  increased  in  price, 
mu9t  he  manufactured  much  cheaper  at  home,  than 
when  sent  abroad  and  returned  to  us,  though  we^ 
still  send  jcags  abroad.t 

Woollen 


f  Wbukl  it  not  h9  wcirth  triaJ*  whet2ier  the  refose  of  tkt  Sax- 
nJh  oo«14  h»  worked  i^lo  a  piilp»  first  sepaistiog  it  fioia.  Ibe 
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ff^oollen. 

The  only  branch  of  this  business,  carried  on  in 
the  county  of  Antrim  to  any  degree  of  perfection, 
is  the  making  of  blankets,  which  has  been  esta* 
blished  at  Lambeg  by  the  Wolfenden  family,  who 
settled  in  this  country  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  are  well  known  for  the  excellence  of  their  ma- 
nufacture ;  every  article  in  that  line  is  made  with  a 
lightness  and  warmth  equal  to  the  best  English 
goods  of  the  same  kind.    This  county  not  growing 
much  wool,  it  is  purchased  at  a  distance,  prepared 
and  wrought  up,  at  his  ow  place,  Into  blanket^ 
of  various  size^  and  prices,  from  three  quarters 
wide  to  fourteen  quarters,  and  from  eighteen  shil- 
lings to  six  guineas  per  pair. 
'   Some  coarse  woollens  are  also  made  by  the  far- 
mers, for  their  own   use.     The  wool  is  ^un  at 
home,  the  weaving  done  by  persons  bred  to  tlic 
business,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece  or  yard.     In 

the  Lower  glens  a  woollen  cloth  is  made,    very 

ft 

strong  and  thick,  which  is  a  most  comfortable 
kind  of  outside  cloathing,  as,  from  its  thickness 
and  texture,  it  is  capable  of  resisting  wet  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  is  remafkabJy  well  calcu- 
lated 
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lated  for  that  district,  which  is  both  mountainous, 
and  exposed  to  the  penetrating  blasts  of  the  sea** 
coast. 

Stockings  are  wove  in  the  different  towns.  In 
Belfast  about  two  hundred  persons  are  employed ; 
but  the  finer  kinds  are  imported.  The  earnings  in 
this  trade  are  from  nine  to  sixteen  shillings  per 
week. 

Sdt. 

Common  salt  is  made  in  large  quantities  at 
Belfast,  at  Lame,  and  in  most  of  the  little  ports 
on  the  coast  The  process  is  carried  on  in  the 
usual  way  off  boiling  the  salt  rock,  which  is  im- 
ported, in  sea-water.  In  some  cases  the  salt-pans 
have  lime-kilas  situated  under  them,  the  same  fire 
thus  carrying  on  the  two  operations. 

Soap  and  Candles^ 

it  appears  by  the  list  of  Exports,  are  made  for 
sending  abroad.  In  the  year  1810,  to  the  amount 
of  -£6478  of  the  former,  and  -£3344  of  the 
latter,  was  exported. 

rUrioL 
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Vitriol. 

A  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol  has  been  long 
carried  on  near  Lisburn ;  it  was  first  established 
by  Mr.  Gregg,  of  Belfast,  but  is  now  possessed 
by  Dr.  Crawford,  of  Lisburn.  In  this  bleaching 
country  there  is  a  great  demand  for  this  material, 
which  is  found,  when  managed  with  judgment, 
to  be  the  safest  acid.  Bleaching  salts  (oxigenated 
muriatic  acid)  are  made  in  this  laboratory,  marine 
acid,  and  aquafortis  sometimes,  and  Glauber  salts 
in  large  quantities.  The  sulphur  for  this  manu* 
facture  is  imported  from  Sicily,  tlie  salt-petre 
from  the  sales  of  the  East  India ,  company ;  of 
the  former  about  240  tons  are  used  annually,  of 
the  latter  about  25.  The  metals,  lead,  and  iron, 
that  are  employed,  as  well  as  the  glass,  in  which 
the  operation  of  making  is  performed,  and  that 
required*  to  contain  it,  is  a  heavy  expense  in  the 
business,  which  requires  from  400  to  500  tons  of 
coals  in  the  year,  at  the  price  of  305.  per  ton  at 
least.  The  general  number  of  hands  employea  is 
about  thirty;  their  earnings  from  seven  shillings 
to  a  guinea  per  week.  There  is  also  another  ma- 
nufacture  of  vitriol   near  Belfast;    but  still  there 

3  H  is 
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is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  made  to  prevent  im* 
portatton. 

In  Belfast,  the  cabinet-making  business  is  car-» 
ried  on  very  extensively,  and  brought  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  perfection*  In  other  townt 
this  branch  is  hkewise  established ;  and  the  making 
cC  all  the  imprpved  instruments  of  agriculture 
has  been  rapidly  progressive  within  the  last  ten 
years ;  ^r  it  is  not  more  than  that  space  of  timCi 
since  every  thing  in  that  lipe  was  imported.  In  a 
former  part  of  this  work,  a  manufacture  of  thi? 
sort  was  mentioned  at  Lisburn;  it  must  now  b« 
sdded,  that  several  likewise  exist  at  Belfast. 


Leather^ 

A  great  falling  off  in  this  business  ba$  t^kco 
place  of  late  year? ;  ther^  wa?  scarcely  a  town,  in 
which  one  or  more  tan-yards  were  not  eqiployed  j 
and  our  leather,  especially  that  tanned  in  Belfast, 
was  much  esteemed,  ftwd  a  considerable  quantity 
exported.  The  Baltic  trade  w^  the  best,  but  that 
being  now  nearly  shut  against  us  has  reduced  thi^ 
manufacture,  it  is  said,  above  one-th^rd.  Belfast 
now  makes  less  than  it  formerly  did,  by  near  2000 
hides,  and  the  other  places  are  proportionally  di- 
minished 
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Ininished.  But,  when  leather  is  cheaper  here  than 
in  England,  some  is  sent  there.  The  interruption 
in  this  trade  is  unfortunate ;  for  great  attention  had 
been  paid  to  iu  improvement,  and  a  great  progress 
bad  been  made^  calf-skins  are  well  prepared  in 
all  ways,  both  for  shoes  and  boot-legs ;  and,  not* 
withstanding  the  high  price  of  bark,  the  business 
was  in  a  progressive  state/ 

If  the  cultivation  of  the  willow  tribe,  whose  bark 
contains  so  much  of  the  principle  of  tanning  was 
attended  to,  a  coasiderable  change  might  be  brought 
about  in  a  few  years  in  this  business,  to  which  the 
deamess  of  the  bark  forms  so  strong  an  obstacle ; 

^  our  hides  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of  any 
country;  all  we  want  therefore  is  the  material  ne- 
cessary to  convert  them  into  leather ;  and  there  is 
Qot  any  plant,  which  can  be  brought  so  speedily  to 
profit  that  way  as  the  sallow;  but  it  would  be  ne* 
cessary  for  some  scientific  person  to  ascertain  that 
species,  which  affords  what  is  best  fitted  for  the 
purpose ;  after  that  was  done,  encouragement  might 
be  given  for  propagating  the  plant,  and,  as  the 
return  of  profit  in  the  crop  itself  would  not  be 
very  distant,  good  effects  would  probably  be  the 
result. 

Casting. 
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Casting  of  Iron. 

This  business  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
established  at  Belfast;    but  of  late  it  has  been 
improved,  and  carried  on  with  great  spirit.     In  the 
Lagan  foundery,  and  in  another  on  the  same  side, 
of  the  river,  joined   to  that  in   Donegall-street, 
there  are  about  ninety  persons  engaged  at  these 
manufactories;  besides  all  the  usual  and  common 
utensils  that  are  made,  a  great  variety  of  machinery 
is  cast  and  finished ;  and,  by  the  skill  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  fabricators,  cast-iron   is   now  substi- 
tuted in  many  instances  for  wood.     As  it  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
the  changes  that  occur  in  one  business,  from  the 
obstacles  which  arise  in  another,  I  shall  mention 
some  of  the  most  material  articles,  that  are  now 
formed    of    iron,    which    were   (whilst  wood  was 
cheap,  and  the  iron  trade  not  so  far  advanced  as  it 
is)  thought  incapable  of  being  made  of  the  latter. 
In  the  first  place  water-wheels,  as  well  as  others, 
for  mills,   are    made  of    this  metal   in   all   their 
parts,   which  are  found  as  easy  to  be  worked  as 
those  made  of  wood;   and,  though  the  first  cost 
may  be  more  than  when  made  of  that  material, 
iheir  superior  duration    makes  them  in   the   end 
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much  more  desirable ;  and  in  another  instance  they 
have  a  great  advantage,  that,  in  case  of  accidents, 
the  metal  may  be  cast  again ;  whereas  a  wooden 
wheel  once  damaged  is  useless.  Also  car-wheels, 
and  barrow-wheels,  the  former  made  open,  and 
turning  on  the  axletree  nearly  as  light  as  when 
made  of  wood,  and  shod  with  iron ;  to  these  may 
be  added  spouts  for  the  eaves  of  houses,  of  any 
dimensions,  which  are  a  continual  source  of  ex- 
jjense  when  made  of  wood;  and  ridge-tiles,  not 
«o  heavy  as  stone  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
All  kinds  of  roofing  may  be  added,  and  wall-plates 
to  receive  the  same;  besides  window-sashes  and 
door-cases,  hot-bed  frames,  kiln-tiles  and  bearers, 
with  numerous  other  articles. 

At  the  Lagan  foundery,  there  is  now  fitting  up 
a  steam-engine  made  there ;  and  the  grates,  stoves, 
and  chimney-pieces  are  well  and  neatly  finished. 
To  enumerate  all  would  be  minecessary;  it  is 
•ufficient  to  add,  that  every  pattern  given  can  be 
executed,  even  of  the  most  complicated  kind. 
The  price  of  manufactured  goods  is  from  sixteen 
shillings  per  hundred  weight  to  forty,  according 
to  the  difficulty,  filing  and  dressing  forming  se- 
parate charges. 

The  earnings  in  the  trade  are  in  the  beginning 
small,  not  more  than  three  or  four  shillings  per 

week ; 
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week;  but,  as  those  engaged  increase  in  skilly  their 
wages  are  increased,  some  having  6s.  Sd.  per  dajf^ 
and  the  very  best  40^.  per  week.  Upon  the  whole 
this  seems  to  be  a  pro^erous  busimess,  as,  within 
a  jear,  the  foondery  in  Doaegall-street  has  beeo 
erected,  and  tb^re  seems  to  be  sufficient  business 
for  the  wholiB,  A  very  heavy  expense  in  this  es- 
tablishment is  the  quantity  of  coals  used,  the 
amount  of  which,  at  the  Lagan  foundery,  is  about 
four  hundred  tons  per  annum. 

Clasi. 

Many  years  ago  a  manu&cture  of  window-glass 
and  bottles  was  on  foot  at  Ballymacaret  (which 
may  be  considered  part  of  Belfast);  it  has  been 
for  some  time  laid  aside ;  but  the  making  of  flint* 
glass  is  still  carried  on  in  that  place,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, and  one  has  been  erected  in  Belfast,  on 
PeterVhill ;  every  thing  in  this  line  of  business 
is  executed  in  these  bouses,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  prevent  importation.  The  number 
employed  at  the  former  is  about  thirty,  in  all 
branches;  in  the  latter  about  twenty-five.  The 
apprentices  earn  from  five  to  six  shillings  per 
week,  finished  workmen  as  much  per  day. 

Turning 
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Turning  and  Fluting  of  Iron, 


A  manufactory  for  this  purpose  has  been  set  up 
lately  near  Lisburn  for  turmng  rollers,  spiodles, 
and  bobbins  for  cotton  and  other  kinds  of  ma« 
chineiy;  the  lathes  are  moved  by  water;  the 
work  performed  in  other  particulars,  as  in  the 
usual  mode  of  turning.  All  kinds  of  axletrees 
can  be  made,  and  other  heavy  work  can  be  per- 
formed by  tbe  same  process,  id  a  more  complete 
manner,  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  by  the 
forge.  Crane  chains,  and  other  work  of  that 
nature,  are  also  manufactured  at  the  same  place ; 
the  manufacturer,  name  G.  Hodson,  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  but  just  from  Birmingham;  he  has 
already  about  ten  hands  engaged  in  this  business, 
who  earn  from  three  to  seven  shillings  per  day. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  establishment  of  tbe 
sort  in  the  kingdom,  and  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  modern  times 
for  the  abridgment  of  labour,  the  forge  and 
hammer  being  only  necessary  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  laboui^  of  the  filjs  being  scarcely  re- 
quired, from  the  accuracy  with  which  the  work  is 
done,    and  the  poKsh   given  both  by  the  chizel 
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used  in  turning,  and  by  the  instrument  applied  to 
making  the  flutes  or  grooves. 

Potteries. 

There  has  been  a  very  ancient  establishment  of 
this  kind  at  Lambeg,  and  one  near  the  Maze» 
but '  they  have  never  made  any  great  progress 
towards  improvement,  being  confined  to  the 
coarser  wares;  at  Ballycastle  a  manufacture  has 
been  set  on  foot,  which,  though  in  its,  infancy, 
promises  to  do  well ;  and  all  kinds  of  common 
crockery-ware  are  now  procured  at  that  place,  at 
the  Liverpool  prices.  The  clay  is  found  equal 
to  any  in  England. — On  this  subject  remarks  have 
been  made  before. 

Kelp. 

Along  the  northern  coast  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  kelp  is  manufactured ;  the  purest  and  best 
IS  that  from  the  rocky  shore  of  the  Giants  Cause- 
way, and  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Rathlin 
(Raghery).  In  those  places  the  ^rack  is  free  from 
sand,  with  which  all  other  parts  of  the  coast 
abound ;  this,  by  adhering  to  the  searweed,  renders 
the  kelp  of  an  inferior  quality.     In   some  cases 
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the  maaufacturers  are  suspected  of  mixing  it  with 
the  weed  to  increase  the  weight.     In  Rathlin  tho 
quantity  made  is  so  great,  that  the  rents  are  paid 
hy  it.     That  in  quality   superior  is  formed   from 
weeds  cut  from  the  rocks,  at  a  considerable  deptli, ' 
which    afford    a    good   crop    every   second  year. 
Tlie  sort  produced  fron^  what  is  thrown  on  shore 
is  not  so  good.     May  is  the  best  time  for  making 
this  substance.     It  is  generally  cut  and  carried  by 
women,  who  with  creels,  (a  kind  pf  basket  fastened 
on  the  back)   bring  as  much  out  of  the  sea  in   %^ 
day,  as  will  make  two  hundred  weight ;  if  a  borsa 
can  be  employed,  double  tliat  quantity  will  he  ob- 
tained.     When   spread    and   dried,    ^^  or  eight 
days  of  favourable  weather  v^ill  fit  it  for  burning* 
It  is  computed  that  a  ton  of  kelp  can  be  manu^ 
factured,  provided  the  wrack  is  furnished,  and  a 
ifield  to  spread  it  on,  for  about  forty  shillinffs  or 
two  guineas.     It  is  frequently  made  by  giving  two-f 
thirds  of  the  quantity  manufactured;  the  proprietor 
receives  the  other  third.     The  greatest  part  of  the 
kelp,   made    on    the  northern  co^st,    is    sold    af 
Coleraine; — the   price  varies  from  sij^  to   fifteen 
shillings  per  hundred  weight,  of  I20lb.     Kelp   is 
also  made  on  different  parts  of  the  coast  as  well 
9LS  at  the  port  mentioned ;  but  in  what  quantity  { 
have  not  learned. 
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Scj/the-stones. 

At  Ballycastle  thefe  is  a  considerable  business 
carried  on  in  making  scythe-stones,  the  sand-stone 
there  being  particularly  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  dispersed  over  the  neighbouring  counties, 
and  are  sold  by  the  dozen ;-  all  the  hardware  shops^ 
and  many  others,  where  scythes  are  sold,  retail 
them — the  price  in  that  way  is  about  four-pence  a 
piece. 

To  the  foregoing  catalogue  of  manufactures, 
which  the  county  of  Antrim  affords,  might  be 
added,  probably  with  propiiety,  several  others,  as^ 
those  made  of  leather  for  home  consutnption,  and 
sometimes  for  exportation ;  as  at  different  periods 
considerable  quantities  of  shoes  have  been  sent 
abroad,  with  saddles  and  various  other  articles; 
but  sufficient  hq;^  Jbeen  said  to  shew  the  highly 
respectable  situation  it  holds,  in  common  with  the 
neighbouring  counties,  in  the  scale  of  industry  and 
entcrprize,  and  how  various  are  the  modes,  by 
which  those,  who  are  endowed  whh  those  qualities^ 
may  maintain  themselves,  or  improve  their  con* 
dition  of  life. 

Commerce,  which  is  founded  on  the  interchange 
of  the  production  of  different  countries,  depends 
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fo  much  on  manufactures,  that  its  natural  place 
would  be  to  follow  them  5  but,  the  commerce  of 
tliis  county  being  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  town  of  Belfast,  what  is  to  be  said  on  that 
subject  must  be  reserved  until  that  town,  which 
merits  such  particular  consideration,  comes  to  be 
spoken  of. 

Sect.  6.     Fairs  and  Markets. 

In  a  country,  where  the  population  is  so  great, 
and  where,  from  its  manufactures,  there  must  na* 
turally  be  such  an  exchange  of  different  articles, 
fairs  and  markets  must  be  much  frequented  ;  con- 
sequently  fairs  are  held  in  all  the  towns  at  stated 
times,  and  in  many  places,  where  there  are  no 
towns,  a  few  houses  alone  affording  refreshment  to 
those,  who  reso'it  to  them ;  and  in  some  cases  tents 
are  erected  for  this  purpose.  In  all  these  fairs 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are  to  be  disposed 
of;  in  many  of  them  cloth  and  yarn,  with  a  variety 
of  other  things,  as  hawkers  and  pedlars,  travelling 
about  the  country,  make  their  arrangements  so  as 
to  attend  there.  On  some  of  the  great  horse  fairs, 
dealers  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Dublin,  are 
regular  attendants,  and  circulate  a  gieat  deal  of 
ropney;    horses  of  a   very   good   description   afe 
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brought  to  them;  the  roost  celebrated  are  Bally^ 
dare,  Mount-hill,  Holestoue,  &c.  The  fairs  of  Bel- 
fast and  Lisburn  are  very  large,  horses,  black 
cattle,  swine,  sheep  and  Iambs,  in  the  season,  be** 
ing  sent  from  considerable  distances;  though  for 
the  first  they  have  not  the  same  character  as  tliose 
already  mentioned.  To  the  fairs  come  numbers 
of  people  for  amusement  from  the  vicinit}',  whose 
dress  and  appearance  strongly  indicate  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  country;  and  the  increased  civiliza- 
tion of  it  IS  shewn  by  the  absence  of  those  ri- 
otous tumults,  which  formerly  disgraced  them. 

The  markets  are  either  weekly  or  monthly ;  in 
these  the  disposal  of  linen  and  yarn  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects,  but  many  other  things  are  also  dis- 
posed of;  and  in  all  the  towns  of  tolerable  mag- 
nitude butcher^s  meat^  fowl,  eggs,  &c.  are  sold, 
besides  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Butter  markets 
have  been  lately  established  in  Ballymoney,  BaU 
lymena,  and  BrougUshane,  where  it  is  disposed 
of  in  casks  for  exportation  to  buyers,  who  attend^ 
and  who  take  it  to  Belfast,  there  to  sell  it  on 
their  own  account. 

This  arrangement  is  a  great  convenience  to 
those  little  farmers,  who,  having  but  one  or 
two  casks  to  dispose  of  are  well  satisfied,  that  a 
profit  should  accrue  to  those,  who  save  them*  the 

trouble 
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trouble  and  expeiice  of  travelling  many  miles  for 
a  small  object.  On  this  subject  it  is  sufficient  to 
add,  that  these  markets  are,  supplied  with  every 
article,  for  which  there  is  a  regular  demand,  dealers 
having  sufficient  sagacity  to  find  out  where  their 
goods  are  likely  to  be  edvantageously  disposed 
of. 

S^CT.  7.     Populatwn. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Antrim  are 
sprung  from  different  sources,  and  still,  preserve 
tW  characteristics  of  those,  from  whom  they  have 
derived  their  origin  (though  among  themselves  few 
traces  of  their  history  now  remain)  I  shall  mention, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  different  races,  to 
tvliom  we  owe  our  present  population.  The  ancient 
Irish,  the  possessors  of  the  soil,  who  inhabited 
the  coast,  appear  to  have  had  a  very  early  inter- 
course with  the  Scots,  who  inhabited  the  oppo- 
site shores,  as  well  as  with  the  islanders  that  were 
subjects  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,*  who  were  nearly 
independent  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  until  the 
reign  of  James  I.     The  distance  between  the  two 

countries 

*  Their  title  wu  Earl  of  Row ;   Uiey  were  Lords  of  the  Western 
iticf. 
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caontries  was  so  small,  that  only  part  of  s^  day  was 
necessary  for  the  passage,  and,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  their  return  was  often  accomplished 
in- twenty-four  hours.  The  consequences  of  this 
intercourse  were  frequent  quarrels,  &c.  alliances 
by  intermarriages  and  otherwise,  and  the  settle- 
inent  of  many  Scotch  on  the  Irish  ground.  By 
one  of  these  intermarriages  with  the  Irish  family 
of  McQuillan,*  a  McDonald,  or  McDonnell,  de- 
scended  from  one  branch  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
gained  a  footing  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county,  and  at  length  established  himself,  by  the 
powerful  aid  he  received  from  his  country,  ovejr  a 
tract  of  many  miles  in  extent,  though  not  without 
a  considerable  struggle,  in  which  the  natives  suf- 
fered severely,  and  in  the  end  transported  them- 
selves, with  flieir  chief,  to  other  parts,  near  Lough 
Neagh  and  the  Bann,  and  left  the  Scots  possessors 
of  the  soiL  In  the  last  resort,  however,  McQuillan 
appealed  to  England,  and  James  L  tlien  on  tlie 
throne  confirmed  his  countrymen,  the  McDonalds, 

in 

^  Canl^den  mentioBt  the  M^WilFies  (M'QufllaBt),  and  the  circum- 
fcaoce  of  their  lieing  pent  up  in  a  narrow  corner  by  the  outrage  and 
depredations  of  the  Island  Scots^  A  lineal  descendant  of  McQuillan 
firess  on  the  road  between  Belfast  and  Carrickfcrgus,  near  the  Silrer 
stream,  and  probably  enjoys  more  happiness  as  a  respectable  famer, 
than  ho  ancestor  did  as  a  prince  ia  those  tarbuleot  times* 
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in  the  possessiou,  giving  M^Quillao  Enisbowen,  ia 
the  county  of  Donegall,  as  an  equivalent.  But  of 
that  also  he  was  soon  deprived  by  his  own  improvi- 
dence, i^n  a  bargain  with  Lord  Chichester,  whose 
family  still  hold  the^  barony  of  that  nante. 

A  considerable  number  from  the  same  country 
also  settled  about  Lame,  under  the  family  of  the 
Bessets,  one  of  whom  fled  from  Scotland  for  the 
murder  of  a  Duke  of  Athol ;  and  at  different  times, 
under  various  leaders,  the  whole  coast  was  occupied 
by  them,  and  a  part  of  Carrickfergiis,  which  still 
is  called  the  Scotch  quarter  from  having  been  long 
their  place  of  abode. 

A  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language  has  been  long 
used  among  these  people  (though  all  can  speak 
English) ;  it  is  not  pure,  and  with  difficulty  can  be 
understood  by  those  Scots,  who  speak  tliat  language 
in  its  purity.  It  is  probably  a  compound  of  the 
language  they  brought  with  them,  and  the  dialect 
of  the  saitie,  which  they  found  in  the  parts  where 
they  settled.  The  descendants  of  these  people  are 
active,  frugal,  and  industrious ;  those^  who  inhabit 
the  parts  of  the  glens  and  mountains  bordering  on 
the  sea,  combining  the  sailor  and  flsberman  widi 
the  farmer,  &c.  Those,  who  live  in  the  Scotch 
quarter  at  Carrickfergus,  are  all  fishermen.     Upon 
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the  whole,  they  form  a  most  valuable  part  of  th# 
community,  tlK>ugh  in  their  manners  they  may  not 
he  so  smooth  as  some  of  their  neighbours. 

The  earliest  Englisli  settlers,  of  whom  any  thing 
is  known  here,  were  those  who  came  over  to  Car- 
tickfergus  on  the  first  invasion,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.;  but  what  attended  their  descendants,  i£ 
they  left  any^  w«  are  ignorant  ofj  their  number 
was  small,  and,  as  they  were  soldiers,  probably  few 
survived.  But  from  that  time  there  were  many  ar-i 
rivals  in  the  different  reigns,  until  the  numerous* 
colonies  came  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  of  James  I.  Those^  who  settled  about 
Carrickfergus,  were  in  the  latter  reign,  and  brought 
from  Devonshire  by  Sir  Arthur  Chichester;  their 
descendants  retained  Bome  of  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  within  the  memory  of  persons  still 
alive ;  amongst  these  was  the  Devonshire  mode  of 
conveying  grain  in  the  straw  and  hay,  iy  bundles, 
on  the  backs  of  horses,  instead  of  carriages ;  these 
loads  were  supported  by  crooks  of  wood,  whose 
natural  bendings  favoured  the  operation ;  two  were 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  horse ;  they  were  turned 
outwards,  and  fastened  to  a  kind  of  pack-saddle, 
tightly  tied  on  by  ropes,  the  one  just  behind  the 
shoulder,  the  otlier  near  the  flank ; — and  this  cus- 
tom  originating  in   Devonshire,  where  the  roads 
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tre  proverbially  bad,  was  preserved  until  of  late 
years  near  Carrickfergus,  and  the  celerity,  with 
which  hay  and  grain  were  conveyed,  can  only  be 
credited  by  those,  who  have  seen  i(.  The  load  or 
bundles  of  hay  were  called  trusses,  and  hay  is  there 
still  computed  by  that  name.  The  narrow  cause- 
ways, and  immense  divisional  ditches,  are  als9 
supposed  to  have  bad  a  Devonshire  origin.  Ano- 
ther part  of  this  colony  settled  in  the  district  of 
Malone,  or  Milone,  adjoining  to  Belfast,  where 
their  descendants  are  still  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  looks  and  manners,  but  particularly  by  the 
air  of  comfort  about  their  dwellings^  and  a  fond- 
ness for  gardens  and  orchards.  Near  Belfast  was 
likewise  a  colony  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  men, 
settled  there,  as  it  is  said,  by  SirMoyses  Hill;  but 
from  Malone  to  Lisburn,  and  thence  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  barony  of  Masserene,  and 
the  south  part  of  the  barony  of  Antrim,  but  espe-r 
ciaily  towards  the  west,  the  country  is  mostly  occuf 
pied  by  the  descendants  of  English  settlers,  and 
some  Welch,  who  came  over  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  great  numbers,  and  also  in  the  beginning 
of  James  I.  with  the  different  great  families,  that  at 
different  times  obtained  grants  of  lands  here. — ' 
Upper  Masserene  was  colonized  by  the  Seymours, 
Lords  Conway,  and  Sir  George  Rawdon ;  part  of 
3  K  Lower 
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Lower  Masserene  also;  th^  renaindar,  and  Jf^^  vf 
the  barony  of  Antrim  by  the  SkeffingtODS,  Ls^q^- 
fordsy  and  Nortons,  which  last  qaine  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.*  Great  civilization,  and  a  si^periQi^ 
degree  of  culture,  were  the  consequences,  -which 
followed  the  bringing  in  of  theae  different  cdonie^» 
^hich  to  this  day  may  be  traced  as  far  as  tbiey 
extend;  their  descendants  being,  datinguisbed  by 
their  comfortable  habitations,  and  w^ll  planted 
farmS|  as  also  by  their  manner^  which  have  a 
great  deal  of  natural  civility  and  attention.  ^  Thqf 
ure  very  industriqus,  but  are  much  inclined  to 
enjoy  part  of  the  efiects  of  their  industry  in  tb^ 
society  of  their  acquaintances  and  friends. 

The  next  era  in  the  colonization  of  this  coun- 
ty  (in  which  the  coimty  of  Down  mupt  also  l^ 
comprehended)  was  the  introduction  of  the  Lowland 
Scots.  This  likewise  took  pUoe  in  the  reign  ot 
James  I. 

In  the  34tli  of  Philip  and  Mary  a  law  was 
passed,  "  against  bringing  in  of  .Scots,  retaining 
or  intermarrying  with  them."  But  such  was  the 
stale  of  tins  country,  it  was  necessary  to  repeal 
ihat  law;    from  which  repeal  may  be  dated  the 

£rst 

*  I  f.mf,  tmoiig  tbo  ;iafli'*  of  Fuglisb  ori^n,  Uiat  of  Becket  tni 
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first  successful  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  those 
people  iii)x>  the  north  of  Ireland  by  King  James* 
Their  fifst  minister,  Edward  Brice,  settled  at  Broad 
Iriand^  near  Carrickfergus,  in  1611,  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  Cunningham  at  Hollywood ;  at  the  same 
time  the  lowland  Scots  were  brought  into  the 
county  of  Down  under  the  Hamiltous  and  Mont- 
gomeries.  This  division  extended  from  Donagh* 
adee  to  Portaferry,  penetrating  into  the  country 
within  half  a  mile  of  Belfast,  and  stretching  to 
the  very  centre  of  it  Three  other  ministers  from 
England  settled  kbout  the  same  time ;  the  Rev.  J. 
Ridges,  at  Antrim,  brought  by  the  Clotworthies, 
who  were  themselves  presbyterians,  and  Henry 
Calvert,  and  Mr.  Hothard,  at  Carrickfergus,  which 
last  came  over  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Chi* 
Chester.  With  these  came  a  sufficient  numbet 
of  their  people  to  form  their  cpngregations.  About 
dbe  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  Josias  Walsh 
was  settled  at  Templepatrick ;  he  was  grandson 
to  the  £amous  John  Knoir,  the  Scotch  reformer. 

At  different  times  the  population  of  Ulster  was  . 
much  forwarded  by  the  severities  exercised  against 
the  presbyterians  both  in  England  and  Scotland  $ 
and  their  conduct  in  Ireland,  in  1633,  had  been 
wach  as  to  induce  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to 
pass  an  act  for  the  naturalization  of  all  the  Scotch 
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natives  born  before  the  accession  of  James  I.— ^ 
And  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1641^ 
the  government  of  Ireland  proposed,  as  also  the 
governments  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  10,000 
Scots  sould  be  sent  over ;  numbers  accordingly  ar- 
rived, and  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Carrick<- 
fergus,  and  brought  over  their  ministers  with  them« 
The  presbytery,  first  established  in  1642,  discovered 
their  predilection  for  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution^ by  framing  a  protest  against  the  murder  of 
Charles  the  first  by  the  English  republicans ;  which 
protest  drew  upon  them  the  indignant  pen  of  Mil- 
ton,* and,  in  1648,  the  sword  of  General  Monk, 
who  surprized  them  at  Carrickfergus,  and  took 
their  General,  Munro^,  prisoner,  whom  he  sent  to 
England.  After  this  period,  peace  being  shortly 
established,  the  industry,  attention,  and  numbers 
of  this  body  were  so  great,  that  by  their  exer* 
tions  they  possessed  themselves  afmost  exclusively 
of  the  linen,  and  other  branches  of  trade,  after 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  lost  to  Ireland  by 
the  compact  between  the  two  countries,  which 
established  the  linen  as  the  staple  of  one,  and 
the  woollen  trade  as  that  of  the  other. 

This  settlement  of  a  great  body  of  men,  such 

*  Tills  tract  b  preferred  in  Milton*s  prose  works. 
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•8  the  Scots  were^  took   place  at  a  most  critical 
time;  and  their  exertions,  joined  to  those  of  the 
English  colonists,  whose  principles  and  liabits,  as 
well  as  theirs,  were  in  total  opposition  to  that  of 
the  natives,  proved  such  a  counterpoise  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  latter,  as  must  ever  be  considered  as 
an  event  of  tlie  greatest  consequence  in  the  history 
of  tl^is  country ;   and,  if  it  was  brought  about  with 
that  view,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  stroke 
in  state  policy —  Probably  to  it  the  existing  con- 
Dectiou  between  Ireland  and  England  at  this  day 
may  be  attributed.     Numerous  as  the  weaknesses 
may  have  been  of  the  monarch,  under  whose  reign 
it  occurred,  the  measure  was  founded  in  profound  ^ 
wisdom,   insomuch    that  it  leaves  room  for    con« 
jecture,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  genius  of 
Lord  Verulam.     Besides  its  preserving  the  British 
•nd  Irish  crpwns  at  that  time  on  one  head  (with* 
out  which  both  countries  would  probably  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  other  powers)    it  introduced  a  spirit  of 
active  industry  and  sober  manners,  which  place  the 
inhabitants  of  Antrim  and  Down  nearly  on  an  equa- 
lity with  the  Dutch  in  their  first  period.     These 
happy  consequences  were  early  predicted  by  Sir 
John  Davis,  the  Attorney  General,  who  saw  in  it 
the  salvation  of  both  countries. 

NOTE. 
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NOTE. 


Erroneous  accounts  have  been  at  di&rent  times  circu- 
lated, and  very  recently  revived,*  of  the  massacre  at  Isle 
Magce,  in  1641,  by  Scotch  soldiers  from  the  garrison  of 
Carrickfergus.  By  the  grossest  exaggeration,  the  number, 
that  perished,  has  by  one  party  been  stated  at  three  thou^ 
sand,  but  reduced  by  Dr.  Leland,  in  his  History  of  Ireland, 
to  thirty  famiUei.  The  benevolent  readet  will  have  pleasure 
in  being  informed,  that  the  actual  sufferers  did  not  lexceed 
thirty  PERSONS.  It  has  also  been  propagated,  in  exlenuatvoti 
of  divers  scenes  which  eB8ued>  that  the  atrocious  deed  in 
question  preceded  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebelliod.  That, 
also,  is  palpably  wrong.  '  It  did  7U)t  take  place  for  nearly 
three  months  qfter  it :  viz.  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  the  suc- 
ceeding January. 

The  detection  of  both  these  errors  is  found  in  the  depo- 
sitions in  Trinity  College,  matte  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
by  persons,  whose  feelings  were  naturally  irritated  by  the 
loss  of  their  friends,  and  consequently  well  inclined  to 
publish  the  evil  in  its  utmost  magnitude. f  Lord  Clarbn- 
don's  name  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  assertion, 
that  the  atrocity  at  Isle  Magee  took  the  lead  of  the  rebel- 

liOD. 

•  By  Mr.  Plowden  and  Dr.  Mlloer. 

t  Vol.  Depositions,  lettered  "  County  Antrim,*'  page  VllS,  3cc# 
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liOD.  Mr.  Flowden,  by  taming  to  his  lordship's  history^ 
which  he  oqght  to  have  done  in  tiieating,  himself,  on  the 
subject,  would  hare  found,  that  his  lordship,  in  direct 
ttrmsy  declared  the  contrary  :  for,  the  rebellion,  he  says^ 
broke  out  "  without  so  much  as  the  least  pretence  of  a  , 
quarrel,  or  hostility  so  much  as  apprehended  by  the  Pro- 
testants.'' AnnaUsts^  in  the  present  enlighteaed  age,  ought 
to  examiiQ  the  foundation  of  any  sefere  reflections,  belbre 
they  make  them;  they  would  then  find,  that  the  noble 
lord^  alluded  to,  nerer  countenanced  the  report,  of  which 
they  would  make  him  the  author.  They  would  discover, 
that,  in  1602,  it  first  made  its  appearance  as  a  London 
anonymous  pamphlet,  *<  printed  for  its  author,  under  th^ 
ioiUals  "  R.  S;''  aad  thaX,  Jif^- eight  ^rs  c^fter^  in  1720, 
it  was  subtily  bound  up  at  the  end  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
work,  under  the  specious  name  of  An  App£Noix«  when  hif 
hrdthip  vm$  forty'iix  yean  dead. 


The  foregohig  note,  furnished  by  a  gentleman 
of  great  accuracy  and  research,  is  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  away  an  imputation,  not  for  re- 
crimination, which  the  writer  disclaims — thinking, 
that  every  thing,  which  in  any  degree  tends  to 
keep  up  animosities  of  any  kind  in  this  kingdom, 
must  ulUmately  serve  our  common  enemy. 
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The  descendants  of  these  people,  who  nour 
occupy  nearly  tliree-fourths  of  the  counties  of  An- 
trim and  Down,  are,  in  their  manners  decent, 
in  their  conversation  cbearful,  and,  for  their  sta- 
tions, well  informed,  though  they  do  not  seem  to 
possess  much  constitutional  vivacity.  From  their 
i^nstant  intercourse  in  so  populous  a  country,  and 
from  the  habits  of  dealing,  in  consequence  of  their 
frequenting  markets  for  the  disposal  of  their  manu- 
facture, and  the  produce  of  their  lands,  they  are 
acute  iu  making  bargains  of  all  kinds;  and  in 
their  n)ode  of  living  they  are .  frugal,  but  not  too 
parsimonious.  They  still  retain  the  ideas  of  re- 
ligious independence,  which  they  derive  from  their 
forefathers,  and  with  it  their  dialect,  which  in  som^ 
degree  prevails  in  all  that  tract  of  country  inha- 
bited by  them.  They  are  neither  so  fond  of  plant- 
ing nor  of  gardening  as  the  descendants  of  the 
English,  though  of  late  years  they  have  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  both,  and  in  all  the 
necessary  steps  towards  improvement,  wliich  their 
varioul  means  can  enable  them  to  arrive  at, 

As  the  times  have  become  more  enlightened, 
and  individuals  consequently  better  informed,  and 
mor^  enterprizing,  there  are  nugnerous  instances, 
where  the  descendants  of  the  several  colonists, 
baying  turned  themselves  to  different  professions 
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Bjid  occupations,  by  their  exertions  have  now  raised 
themselves  or  their  children-  to  stations^  wbicfi, 
lialf  a  century  ago,  would  not  have  been  thought 
attainable ;  —  but,  with  such  opportunities  as  this 
country  affords,  there  is  nothing  reasonable,  to 
which  well-directed  enterprize,  persevering  in- 
dustry, and  proper  attention  to  economy  may  not 
aspire. 

In  speaking  of  the  toul  number  of  die  popula- 
tion of  the  countv,  tlie  most  authentic  general 
accouDt  to  go  upon  is  that  published  about  1790, 
and  taken  about  two  years  before,  1^^1788,  by 
'Mr.  Bushe,  from  the  return  of  the  hearth-money 
collectors.  Though  it  may  have  errors,  this  report 
has  as  fair  a  phance  of  being  correct  as  any 
other ;  by  it,  the  population  is  made  at  that  pe- 
riod to  be  160,000,  inhabiting  29122  houses,  thir* 
teen  acres, and  three  roods  to  a  house,  and  260 
persons  to  a  square  mile. 

Mr.  Newenbao),  a  late  writer,  speaking -of  th^ 
population  of  Ireland,  says,  that  it  doubles  in 
fbc^y-sisi  y^ars;  that  being  the  case,  if  it  in- 
creases proportionably  in  any  given  number  of 
years,  twenty-three  years  having  now  ekp$ed  since 
the  numbers  given  were  made  out,  the  increase 
must  then  be  one  half  of  160,000,  whidi,  added 
3  L  to 
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"lb  liy    inakes  the  whole   at  pireteht  Kdioont  |6 

^40,606.      From   tMe  rapid   ihcrea^  tst  hotxBes, 

wlbich  Wve  been  built  in  ihi^  country  Witbin  di^ 

*iiine  mentioned,  an^  from  the  p'rbportkJti  ^lat  llhife 

lieikr  bouses 'bear  toth^  old,  1  &kh  mach  iticKfled  t6 

Mnk  the  a[b6Ve  &£li){tion  not  to  be  ttiore  thta  di^ 

^trutk.    ITo  thid  Vi^W  bf  ^e  'population  I  shall  vM 

some  curious  particulars,  which,  having  been  takeh 

Ih  afflEbr^tit  p^irb  df  l!fae  cbtidt^,  Witt  giv^  ft  gene- 

Val  id^a  of  *thte  distHbtition  of  lahd  thfoughout  it, 

^li^t  fhthishlsa  by  this  R^.  Rbb^nTrtOl,  bf  ilili  wm 

^ri^,  h  'ih  lihr^i&ble  dbcui»edt    Thb  accdttlft 

bf  4hb  liltbck,  Ice.  fti  '(be  l^i^onil^  df  Cai^^  aqA 

^n1h6e,'given%itie'b3rthe  diiitti^  gentlemAli>  iti}l> 

life  fdtind  iftrbHhy  ef  ii^entioh. 

^be  Ai^tHbUtiob  of iftrttfs,  rflste,  Ota  thte  BfarqtlbtJf 
^(^hfoird's  estate,  sbet^  thfe  istate  bf  'fetming  ^)Opu^ 
^ACioti  in  the  half-balbhy  oF  IM^i^ren^,  ihougfai 
it  does  not  conuin  the  gelhiei^  ^optilMon  bf  iStML 
^iitri!dt(  ^ind^flte  iteti^^t'of  the  united  piorSshes 
W  "^letiaty,  Oandent,  Md  ^Ftillyttisk,  ota  the  same 
-^iisrtate,  ^ives  fa  carious  picta#e  of  the  fKtnrittg  {{Mi* 
^e?ty  contaihed  fti  a  ttait  of  iri)0Ut  §0^600  Idsh/« 
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EmploymerUs^  Kc.  in  the  Parish  of  Ballintoy, 
Aprily   1803- 


Bastards 

49 

Mill -carpenter     - 

1 

Blasters  of  stone 

5 

Millers           -    - 

5 

Blind       - 

10 

Mowers         -    - 

7 

Boat-carpenters 

9 

Poor     -        -     - 

33 

Breecbes-makers 

2 

Rabbit-hunters   - 

5 

Butchers 

6 

Ileed-makcrs 

2 

Carpenters 

n 

Sailors           -     • 

8 

Coopers 

6 

Salmon-fishers    ■" 

21 

Dumb      -        - 

2 

School-masters   - 

8 

Fidlers  or  Pipers 

4 

Sealer  of  linen  - 

1 

Fish-carriers     - 

10 

Male  servants 

32 

Fishers    - 

82 

Female  servants  - 

60 

Flax-dressers    - 

3 

Shoe-makers 

25 

Flax^scutcbers 

7 

Slater         -    .     - 

1 

Glazier 

1 

Smiths            -    - 

17 

Huiiters 

16 

Taylors          •    - 

20 

Insane     - 

9 

Truggers        -    - 

8 

Letters  of  blood 

3 

Thatchers      -    - 

5 

Licenced  for  spirits 

3 

Weavers        -    - 

288 

Mantua-makers 

2 

Wheel-wrights    - 

7 

Masons    - 

13 

Yarn-buyers  -     - 

^ 

Midwives 

2 

Yeomen         -    - 

118 

Live 
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Live  Stock  Kc.  Kt.  in  the  parish  ^  Sallintoy, 


Bfee-hives 

24 

Boau 

91 

Calves 

493 

Can 

42« 

Cows 

2312 

Clocks 

14 

Dogs 

367 

Crow-irons     - 

61 

Foals 

8  : 

Harrows       ;  4 

.^vr 

Geese 

S8T 

Ploughs      .  > 

198 

Goats 

2  ■ 

Looms          ;  o' 

.  2«6. 

Horses 

632.' 

Reels            -;    ., 

,664 

Sheep  : 

utai; 

Spiittiing-wheels 

1182: 

Swine 

495  • 

Sledges     - 

31. 

T«rkeys 

9«-' 

Watches  -    - 

91- 

Betam 
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fietum  of  Stock,  Kc.  /or  the  baronies  of  Ckrey^ 
Upper,  and  Lower  Dunluce. 


Yheie  tmnooiet  mn  far  into  the  monottfoty  altlMiigfa  in  many  ptrti* 
t%ff  iMidi  ar»  of  equal  qoalltjr  with  any  io  the  oeuntj,  etpfcMy  a» 
the  tea-coait|  ^boot  BaUynfOQ^  aodolhfrplace^ 


Oxen  and  bolU    994 

Leather,  cwt 

10691 

Covfs 

ia«M 

Wool,  cwt 

w; 

Young  cattle 

C6g9 

Loads,  fiiel 

28I8i9 

Sbcep^ndgoati 

I   S6S4 

Yaid%  linen 

61745 

Pigi 

4400 

Yirds,  woollen 

149tS 

Horses          ^ 

4961 

Salt,  cwt 

1606^ 

Carts 

48 

Spirits,  gallons 

T75a 

Cars             ^ 

3715 

Iron,  qw^ 

538 

Barrels,  wheat 

1506 

Axes             '   •» 

2527 

parrels,  oats 

64675 

Picks 

306 

^arrelsy  barley 

7040t 

Spade^ 

5920 

Loads,  bay 

21651 

Shovels 

4146 

Loads,  s^raw, 

57424 

BiU-books 

115 

Flour,  cvrt. 

685^ 

Saws 

968 

Oaten-n^eal,  cwt  468 1  ^ 

Crowf-irons 

531 

Butter,     cwt 

260 

Sledges 

236 

pheese,  cwt 

IH 

Ladders 

935 

flax,  cwt. 

»500i 

Hand-barrows 

656 

.  ,^  *> 

Box-barrows^ 
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Boic-bam>#i  ^91  Brivera  llM 

Debl-%tafdll  21487  ftefosds  821 

Vdtmteerft  96»2  BoMt  IM 

nene^M  346  Pilott  9 

•    Tlie  ifliove^ttietHiotied  barotites  compr^eiid  i!im 
<(>(bwiDg    parishes^    aad    cotttain    10l;68d   Ittfh 


RomoaD, 

Dunluce, 

iDoulfeigbtrin^ 

Balljnrashane, 

*illy. 

Ballywellan, 

Armoy, 

Lougbgeely 

lUthlln, 

RilraughtSy 

'BaIliinoy> 

BallymoDey. 

Derrykeighan^ 

Extracted  from  the  returns  of  the  different  constables^ 

16  January,  1804. 

ftOBfillT  TrAO. 
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The  Marquis  of  Hertford's  estate  contains  about 
44^500  Irish  acrj^s^.  of  tenants,  wl^o  have  leases 
from  bis  lor^sbipy  I  understand  tbere  are  about 
3^600,  which  gives  to  each  tenant  about  twelve  ^nd 
a  half  Irish  acres,  or  twemty  English;  but  many 
fiurms  on  it  contain  one  hundred  acres,  and  some 
much  more;  tbe  above  isr supposed  the  medium  of 
acres  to  a  farming  funily;  but  ^besides  this  there 
are  on  the  same  the  town  of  Lisburn,  the  villages 
of  Stoneyfordy  Gleoavy,  Upper  and  Lower  Bal- 
Bnderry. 

Ol)  the  same  estate,  in  the  parishes  of  Glenavy^ 
Camlent,  andTullyrusk,  there  are  481  farms.  These 
parishes  contain  about  10600  Irish,  or  17000 
English  acres,  wliich  gives  something  more  than 
21  and  a  half  Irish  acres  to  a  family;  some  of  the 
largest  farms  on  the  estate  lie  in  this  tract.  Many 
of  these,  however,  are  sub-divided. 

The  particulars  of  the  stock  on  the  same,  in  the 
]^ear.  1803,  were  on  these  481  farms,  42  8)a<Sldle 
horses,  420  draft  ditto,  55  oxen,  1121  cows,  920 
young  cattle  and  colts,  228  sheep  and  goats, 
755  pigs.  As  there  are  many  grazing  farms  in 
those  parishes,  the  cattle  on  them  are  not  reckoned, 
as,  at  the  time  of  the  year  (November)  this  ac- 
count was  taken,  they  were  removed  or  sold.    The 

remi^ning 
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remainiDg  stock  at  the  same  time  was  computed 
at  S73*  cars,  491  boles  f  of  wheat,  4176  boles  of 
ottts,  105  boles  of  barley,  6037  loads  of  hay,  8398 
sacks  of  potatoes,  14cwt.  of  flour,  403  cwt.  of  oat- 
meat 

From  this  Tiew  of  the  division  of  lands  in  this 
county,  which  also  extends  into  those  bordering 
upon  it,  and  firom  considering  the  Dumber  who 
do  not  occupy  any  land,  a  supposition  might 
arise,  that  this  part  of  Ireland  was  insufficient 
to  maintain  its  own  population ;  but  lii^^pily  the 
case  is  quite  the  reverse;  for  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry  are  such,  that  an  exportatbn  of 
grain  and  provisions  takes  place  iannually^  aqd 
that  this  country,  which,  wben  more  thinly  inha- 
bited, required  assistance,  is  now  able  to  afford  if 
to  others. 

3  M  Island 

I 

*  Tbit  sfaevt  how  tmmll  sone  of  the  farmt  are,  not  admitting  the 
owners  to  keep  a  horse  aoid  car,  but  depeodios  on  others  ibr  their 
drawing  work — ^1  fisrms/  only  37S  cars. 

f  A  bole  ai  an^r  gnun  is  about  ten  bnthoU;  jxf  potAtoe$  about ^ 
aeveiu 
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Island  of  Raghery. 

To  the  population  of  the  county  of  Antrim  must 
be  added,  tbat  of  the  Island  of  Ratblin  orRagherj. 
The  best  view  of  this  detached  spot  being  con-t 
tained  in  Dr.  Hamilton's  Letters  on  the  Coast  of 
Antrim,  I  have  extracted  from  them  what  seems 
necessary  to  say  respecting   it     Jt  is  about  five 
miles  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  being  bent  in  an  angle  towards  the  middle. 
It  lies  q>po8ite  to  Ballycastlei  and  forms  a  tolerable 
bay;  but  in  a  westerly  wind^  though  the  anchorage 
is  good,  few  vessels  can  ride  it  out,  from  the  swell 
along  the  coast.     By  a  return  given  to  Parliament . 
by  Mr.  Gage,   the  owner,  in   1758,   it  appears  to 
contain   about  2000    plantation    acres,    and   then 
had    130   families   living   on  it,    which,   at  5\  to 
each  house,  would   produce  a  population  of  715. 
In  an  account  taken,  I  should  think,   some  time 
previous  to  1790,  by  the  priest  of  the  island,  the 
inhabitants  aro  reckoned  at  11 00,  which,   for  140 
houses,   (the  number  at  that  time)  would  be  near 
eight  to  a  house.      Dr.  Hamilton   thhiks  they  are 
about  1200,  but  does  not  mention  the  houses. 
The  cultivated  land  is  kindly  enough,  and  pro* 

ducea 
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duces  excel IjeBi  barley.  In  a  good  year  this  has 
becD  exported  to  the  value  of  600/.  But  kelp 
is  the  great  source  of  wealth  to  'this  island,  one 
hupdred  tons  of  which  have  been  exported  from 
it  in  one  ye^r.  At  the  timt?  of  Dr.  Hamilton's 
writings  the  price  was  51.  5s,  per  ton; — pow,  it 
is  mor^  than  double. 

The  horses^  ^  ^ell  as  the  ^heep,  are  small,  but 
serviceable;  apd  the  black  cattle  are  not  large, 
though  they  do  yi^fsll,  wh^n  brought  to  the  main  land 
l^)d  bisiter  fi^il.  T^^  island  contaips  no  native 
quadruped  e:^cept  ijfiits,  jBtnd  the  little  straw  mouse^ 
which  is  sometimes  found.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
miplei  laborious^  and  honest  race  pf  people,  and 
possess  %  great  degree  of  affection  for  th^if  own 
country,  always  speaking  of  Ireland  as  of  a  foreign 
land.  A  common  and  heavy  curse  among  them  ih 
'<  May  Ireland  be  yoi|r  latter  end,"  with  which  they 
have  not  much  intercourse,  frqm  the  di£5culty  of 
the  passage,  except  in  the  way  of  their  trade; 
in  tills  line  the  town  of  Ballycastle  is  much  fre- 
quented by  them  on  the  fair-days,  where  from 
their  small  boats  they  are  seen  landing  their  cat- 
tle, and  other  productions  of  their  island,  for  sale. 
Dr.  Hamilton  observes  traces  of  different  characters 
among  the  inhabitants,  the  effect  of  their  situations. 
On  the  western  end  they  are  remarkable  for  ac- 
tivity 
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tivity  and  bodUy  strength.  A  single  native  id 
here  known  to  fix  his  rope  to  a  stake,  driven  into 
the  summit  of  the  precipice,  and  from  thencls, 
alone  and  unassisted,  to  swing  down  the  face  of 
the  rock  in  quest  of  the  nests  of  sea-fowl;  and, 
from  the  want  ©f  intercourse  with  others,  these 
Kenramer  men  have  many  particularities,  and  the 
use  of  the  Irish  language  is  universal  among  them. 
On  the  Ushet  end,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
harbours,  they  are  fishermen,  accustomed  to  little 
voyages  and  to  barter.  Many  of  their  particu- 
larities are  lost,  and  they  all  speak  the  English 
language. 

The  monuments  of  antiquity  are  small  tumuli ; 
when  opened,  a  stone  coflSn  was  found  in  one  of 
them ;  and  beside  him,  who  was  interred  there,  an 
eartheA  vessel  stood,  and  the  residuum,  still  visible, 
seemed  to  conta'm  blood.  Within  the  tumuli  lay 
a  considerable  number  of  human  bones,  which 
might  have  been  the  remains  of  more  ignoble  men 
than  the  person,  whose  remains  the  coffin  covered. 
Brazen  swords,  and  spear  heads,  were  found  in  the 
little  plain  where  these  tumuli  are  placed,  and  a 
large  fibula,  of  no  mean  workmanship,  which  is 
deposited  in  the  museum  of  Trinity  College, 
buWin. 

The 
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The  remains  of  a  fortress  are  yet  visible  on  the 
nordiern  angle  of  the  island,  celebrated  for  the 
defence  made  in  it  by  Robert  Bruce,  and  still 
known  by  the  name  of  that  hero.  The  antiquity 
of  this  building  is  therefore  jnot  much  less  than 
five  hundred  years ;  it  maybe  older,  as  the  time 
Bruce  spent  in  Raghery  was  scarcely  sufficient  for 
building  it* 

Militia  and  Yeomanry. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  detailed  respecting 
the  population  of  the  county,  the  return  of  per- 
sons liable  to  serve  in  the  militia  is  here  given^ 
at  the  two  periods  of  1793,  and  1810,  as  furnished 
by  the  constables,  and  corrected  by  the  Deputy- 
governors  after  hearing  objections.  At  the  former 
of  these  periods  the  numbers  were  f  21,079,  at 
the  latter,  24,425.  ]But  the  yeomanry  having  been 
established  since  1793,  and  being  exempted  from 
serving  in  the  militia,  and,  consequently,  not  being 
returned  by  the  constables,  their  numbers  must  be 

added 

♦  In  Hery's  History  of  England  it  is  said,  Brocc  took  refuge  in 
Ibe  tmall  idknid  of  Raeria,  one  of  the  Western  files.  Rueriu  k  an 
•Dcient  name  for  Raghexy. 

f  To  the  Rev.  Robert  Trail  I  owe  the  ttixxroM  of  1793;  to  the 
Iter.  Philip  Johnson  those  of   ISIO. 
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lidded  to  the  effective  strength  of  the  county  ^  die 
amount  of  the  yeomaniy^  tbereforey  being  5320, 
tliU  number,  when  added  to  the  above  return  of 
24,425,  makes  the  total  29,645,  being  an  increase 
of  nearly  one  half  in  seventeen  years*  It  is  out 
of  this  corrected  return  that  800  men  (the  num- 
ber, of  which  the  Antrim  militia  consists)  are 
drawn,  which  is  nearly  one  man  out  of  thirty. 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  acreable  population 
of  the  different  baronies  may  be  formed,  from 
the  nuipber  of  men  each  barony  was  obliged  to 
fumisli  in  making  up  104  recruits,  who  were 
required  at  a  particular  time  to  complete  the 
militia. 

Therefore,  the  number  of  acreif  in  each  is  given 
below,  and  its  quota  of  men  : 


Baronies.    Acres,  Men. 

Belfast         65920  23 

Masserene  48910  15 

Antrim         67520  16 

Toome        48160  19 

Glenarm      50240  6 

Dunlnce      56320  10 

Kilconway  S8569  7 

Carey          45360  8 


TTius,  for  example, 
Glenarm,  which  contains 
50240  acres,  gives  only 
six  men;  whilst  Toome, 
only  48160,  gives  19;  of 
consequence,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  latter  is  more 
tlian  three  times  that  of 
the  former,  though  it  is 
2000  acres  less. 


The 
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Tbe  yeoaianry  ai^  forty^-tunte  compkttiies  or  cor^ 
of  iD&ntiy,  and  nin^  troops  of  horse;  the  numberflf 
of  the  whole  ate  3220,  as  staged  before ;  of  these, 
1400  infattuyy  lormhig  eleven  cor^s,  and  two  tro6{» 
of  horse^  one  of  siitty,  and  the  other  of  fony,  are 
furnirfied  by  the  estate  of  the  Marqtiis  of  Heitford^ 
making  nearly  two-sevenths  of  the  whole. 


tSECT.  8.    Sihiatioriy  Size,  mid  Description  ^ 
Terwns  and  Vttlages. . 

Though  these  certainly  form  proper  subjects  for 
a  statistical  survey,  they  are  here  more  particularly 
entered  into  (though  some  of  the  villages  have 
been  spoken  of  before)  from  observing  tlie  slight, 
and  often  erroneous  relations  given  of  places  in 
works,  which  profess  to  describe  them ;  as  an  in- 
stance of  tins,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  one 
of  those  works,  in  speaking  of  Bally  castle,  says, 
'^  that  a  volcano  broke  out  there  in  1798,  which  did 
infinite  mischief,  devastating  the  country  to  a  con- 
siderable oxtent." ^The  towns  and  villages  are 

assigned  to  their  respective  baronies,  and  are 
taken  in  a  kind  of  geographical  circuit,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  done,  beginning  with  Lisburn  in  the 

south 
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80uth»    Belfast,   from  its  exteot  and  commercial 
importance,  forms  an  article  .•of  itself. 

Lisburn,  in  the  barony  of'  Masserene,  for  size 
and  popalation  the  second  town  in  tiie  county, 
was,  in  the-  reign  of  Elizabeth,  only  a  small  vill^e, 
and  at  that  time  called  Lisnegarvey.  It  lies  about 
«even  miles  south  of  Belfast,  on  the  river  Lagaii, 
which  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Down.  The 
original  proprietor  of  the  territory  of  Kilultagh,  in 
which  it  stands,  was  an  O'Neil  of  the  Tyrone  family. 
In  the,  reign  of  James  the  first,  Sir  Fulk  Conway  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  it.  He  induced  a  number  of 
English  and  Welch  families  to  settle  there.  From 
a  plan  of  the  town  taken,  it  is  thought,  some 
time  in  tlmt  reign,  and  preserved  in  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford's  office,  it  appears,  that  there  were  then 
fifty-three  tenements  in  the  place  besides  die  castled 
From  this  plan  it  is  evident,  that  the  centre  of  the 
town  (all  that  was  then  in  existence)  has  undergone 
but  little  alteration  in  sliape,  except  wliat  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  buildings  near  the  Market- 
house;  nor  for  many  years  after  does  it  seem  to 
have  made  any  great  progress:  for  in  1635,  it  is 
thus  described  by  an  English  traveller :  "  Linsley 
Garvin,  about  seven   miles   from  Belfast,  is  well 
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feitted,  bu(  neither  the  town,  nar  country  there- 
ahoiits,  well  pie^ntecl  (iniuibited)  beiny  i^lmost  all 
woods  aod  moorish,  ckntil  you  cocoe  to  Dromore. 
The  town  belongs  to  Loid  Conway,  who  bath  a 
good  handsome  house  tbere.^ 

Lisburn  is  remarkable  for  ^  ▼ieiery  gained  over 
the  rebels  on  the  2ath  of  November,  1641,  com- 
ananded  by  Sir  Pheiim  O^Neil,  Sir  Con  Magenis^ 
and  General  Plunk^t,  little  more  than  4  month 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion-;  Sir  George 
Hawdon,  who  commanded  the  king's  forces,  ha^ng 
arrived  at  Lisburn  on  the  evening  before  the 
batlle.« 

Ii^  1662,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Lis- 
burn, on  aocoulit  of  tbeir  loyalty  to  Charles  the 
fir^t  «Lnd  second,  were,  by  the  same  patent  which 
erected  the  ciuirch  of  Lisburn  into  a  cathedral  for 
the  united  dioceses  of  Down  and  Connor,  dated 
October  27  h  of  tiiat  year,  empowered  they  and 
their  successors  to  return  two  burgesses  to  par- 
liament for  ever;  the  isheriif  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  upon  ail. summonses  to  elect  a  parliament, 
was  obiiged  to  send  hie  precept  to  the  seneschal 
3  N  of 


#  A  ^aiM  fttHNmot   of  ikk  mi  the  mi  ^  iht  «rtic1e,  Ukta 
from  the  MKry^taMlLV 
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of  tile  manor  of  Kiloltagb,  who  was  made  the 
returning  officer,  notwithstanding  the  inhabitants 
were  not  a  corporate  body.* 

In  1707,  this  town  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  castle,  a  fine  building,  shared  the  same  iate 
as  the  other  houses,  and  was  never  rebui}t.  Part 
of  the  garden  walls  are  still  remaining,  and  the 
great  terrace,  affords  a  mos(  agreeable  promenadot 
being  well  sheltered  from  the  north  by  young 
plantations,  and  kept  in  the  best  order. 

But  that,  which  more  particularly  contributed  to 
the  rise  of  the  town  of  Lisburn,  was  the  settlement 
of  many  French  refugees  there  (after  the  rq^eal 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz)  who  had  been  bred  to  the 
linen  manufeusture.  Mr*  Lewis  Cromelin,t  men- 
Idoned  before,  obtained  a  patent  in  1699,  which 
was  afterwards  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  for  establishing  a  manufacture  of  linen,  and 
also,  among  other  grants,  one  for  £60  per  annum 
lor  a  French  minister.]:     In  consequence  of  this  he 

settled 

^  Hanrii^i  imintiscripfB,  Dublin  Society* 

f  It  it  cnrious,  that  only  three  of  tbe  nanet  are  now  to  ex(tt 
enct  here,  of  thoae  who  fint  settled  at  Lisbam,  fix.  De  LMherois^ 
Cromelio,  and  Ooyer. 

X  The  wnter^i  father  has  been  fifty-six  yean  minister  of  Um 
flench  cbnrch  in  Lisbnm,  and  is  only  the  thtrd  ainoe  its  estabTish- 
ment;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  one  of  Its  ekrfymen  only  re. 
there  about  two  yearii 
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setded  in  Lisburn,  and  many  of  his  coontrymen 
also ;  the  virtuous  conduct,  and  civilized  manner^ 
^f  these  good  people,  were  of  great  advantage  to 
this  place,  and  their  skill  and  industry  set  an 
example  to  those,  who  were  concerned  in  the  same 
business  as  they  were,  which  soon  had  the  effect 
of  raising  the  quality  of  their  manufacture  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  unknown  till  then ;  and  the 
linens  and  cambrics  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and:  sold  in  Lisburn  market,  have  i:^nul  this  dity 
kept  up  their  superior  character. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  many  new 
bouses  were  built  in  Lisburn,  and  some  have  been 
built  since ;  but  at  present  it  seems  stationary  in 
that  particular;  and,  though  its  vicinity  to  BelfEUt' 
prevents  it  from  being  a  place  of  much  trade,  tberns 
is  a  great  deal  of  business  done  in  it,  in  various 
ways.  But,  from  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
the  land,  it  does  not  derive  so  much  advantage  as 
might  have  been  expected.  On'  market  days  it  is 
much  frequented,  from  the  quantity  of  linen  and 
other  things  brought  to  it,  and  it  is  well  known  as 
the  first  place  to  meet  with  oats  of  the  best  qua«* 
lily  for  seed ;  ifaere  is  also  a  cattle  market  every 
Tuesday,  besides  its  two  fairs.  A  few  years  ago 
a  fine  spire  of  cut  stone  was  built  to  the  church ; 

and 
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mA  tet^ly  a  steefl)le  and  cupola  on  the  market- 
•  hou^,  the  rooms  of  which  the  Mafqais  of  Hert- 
ford i^  (ittihg  up  anew^  with  some  additions^  as 
the  place  of  ^sembly  for  ihe  tbwrt. 

The  housed  of  worship  are,  a  spacious  church, 
a  Presbyteriati  meeting-house,  a  Quaker  meeting- 
hddse^  a  handsome  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Methodist 
chapel. 

In  the  totVn  is  a  classical  school  kept  by  Mr. 
Hiidson;  and,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  is  a  school 
for  Quakers  (to  which  all  other  denominations  are 
^lio  admitted)  built  by  a  legacy  from  Mr.  John 
Handcock.  At  present  there  is  a  free  school  esta- 
blished on  the  Lancastrian  plan,  2dth  May,  1811. 
The  managers  are  two  young  gentlemen  of  the 
town,*  who,  for  their  attention  to  so  laudable  a, 
purpose,  desetve  tJie  greatest  prais^.  Though  thi^ 
school  commenced  so  lately,  and  only  with  twenty- 
five  scholars,  it  is  now  encreased  t^  one  hundred 
and  fifteen ;  and,  had  tlie  managers  a  school-house 
sufficiently  large,  tfcey  could  teach  double  the 
number;  For  the  regulations  I  must  refer  to  the 
printed  statement 

Another  very  laudable  institutibn  is,  the  fifu- 
liiane  Society  for  the  restoration  of  suspended 
animation  in  persons,  who  have  either  been  im- 
mersed 

•  Messrs*  Tbof.  Cupplet  and  — -<-  Croiile]r, 
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mersed  in  water  (a3  frequent  accidents  in  this  way 
occur  from  the  nearnei^ji  of  the  river  and  canal) 
or  from  any  other  cause. 

'  Tbe  county  infirmary  contains  twenty  beds,  and 
gives  relief  to  a  number  of  extems.  It  is  situated 
in  an  airy  part  of  the  town,  where  tbe  duties  of 
the  surgeon  are  skilfully  and  conscientiously  dis- 
diarged  by  Dr.  Stewart  Each  governor  can  re- 
eomjmend  for^  extems  per  year,  and  as  many  for 
advice  as  they  think  fit.  They  ako  recoonneui  for 
interns,  whenever  ibere  is  a  vacancy. 

Lisbum  contains  about  800  houses,  whic^,  at 
^x  persons  to  a  house,  would  make  the  population 
4812,  In  the  Survey  of  the  county  of  Cork,  eight 
is  the  nuixiber  allowed  iiS  tbe  towns  for  each  house. 
In  that  case  die  population  would  be  6416,  which 
appears  to  be  too  much,  though  all  the  houses  in 
tlie  principal  streeU  are  from  two  to  three  stories; 
6 J  to  each,  or  13  to  two  houses,  seem,  from  the 
accounts,  taken  of  the  population  of  the  towns  in 
the  north  of  Ifeland,  to  be  nearer  the  fuct ;  — ^ac*^ 
cording  to  this,  Lisburn  contains  5312. 
.  Among  the  man5r  advantages,  enjoyed  by  this 
^ace,  is  the  constant  supply  of  excellent  water 
brought  to  every  house,  at  the  small  expense  of 
sixteen  thilKngs  per  annum. 

"  Limegarvey^ 
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"  Lisnegarvei/^  the  28/A  of  November,  1641. 

*  A  brief  relation  of  the  miraculous  victory  gained 
there  that  day  over  the  first  formed  army  of  the 
Irish,  soon  after  their  rebellion,  which  broke  oat 
the  23d  of  October,  1641. 

''  Sir  Phelemy  O'Neille,  and  Sir  Conn  Magio- 
Dis,  their  Genei'al  then  in  Ulster,  and  Major-geoe- 
ral  Plunket  (who  had  been  a  soldier  in  foreign  king- 
doms) having  enlisted  and  drayn  together  out  of 
the   counties    pf  Armagh,   Tyrone,  Antrim,    and 
Downe^   and   other    counties  in  Ulster,  eight  or 
nine  thousan4  men,  which  were  formed  into  eight 
regiments,  and  a  troop  of   horse,  with  two  ^Id- 
pieces.     They  did  rendezvous  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember,   at  and  about  a  house  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Rawdon,  at  Brook-hill,   three  miles  distant 
from  Lisnegarvey,   in  which  they  knew  there  was 
a  garrison  of  five  companies  newly  raised,  and  the 
Lord  Conway's  troop  of  horse.     Awl  their  principal 
design  being  to  march  unto  and  besiege  Carrick- 
fergus,  they  judged  it  unsafe  to  pass  by  Lisnegar- 
vey, and  therefore  resolved  to  attack  it  next  morn- 
ing, making  little  account  of  the  opposition,  that 
could  be  given  them  by  so  small  a  number,   not 
half  armed,  and  so  slenderly  provided  of   ammu- 
nition, 
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nition,  (which  they  bad  perfect  iotelligence  of  by 
several  Irish,  that  left  our  party  and  stole  away  to 
thetn)  for  that  they  were  so  numeroos,  and  well 
provided  of  ammunition  by  the  fifty  barrels  of 
powder  they  found  in  his  Majesty^s  store  in  the 
castle  of  Newry,  which  they  suprized  the  very  first 
night  of  the  rebellion;  also,  tiiey  bad  got  into 
their  hands  the  arms  of  all  the  soldiers  they  had 
^lurdered  in  Ulster,  and  such  otl)er  arms  as  they 
found  in  the  castles  and  houses,  which  they  had' 
plundered  and  burned  in  the  whole  province.  Yet 
it  so  pleased  God  to  disappoint  their  confidences 
and  the  small  garisQU  they  so  much  sliglued  was 
much  encouraged  by  the  seasonable  arrival  of  Sir 
George  Rawdon,  who,  being  in  London  on  the 
23d  of  October,  basted  over  by  the  way  of  Scot- 
land, and,  being  landed  at  Bangor,  and  got  to 
Lisnegarvey,  though  late  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, where  those  new-raised  men,  and  the  Lord 
Conway's  troop,  were  diawn  up  in  the  market- 
place, expecting  hourly  to  be  assaulted  by  tlie 
rebels,  and  thus  stood  in  that  posture  all  the  night; 
and  before  sunrise  sent  out  some  horse  to  discover 
their  numerous  enemy,  who  were  at  Mass  (it  being 
Sunday);  but,  immediately  upon  sight  of  our  scouts, 
they  quitted  their  devotion,  and  beat  drums,  and 
marched  directly  to  Lisnegarvey,  and  before  ten  of 

the 
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the  dock  appeared  drawn  up  in  hatalKay  in  the  war* 
ran  not  above  a  musket  sliot  from  the  town,  and  sent 
out  two  divisions,  of  about  six  or  seven  hundred  a 
piece,  to  compass  the  town,  and  plant  their  field- 
pieces  on  the  high  way  to  it,  before  their  bddy^ 
and  with  them  and  tlieir  long  fowling-pieces  killed 
and  wounded  some  of  our  men,  as  they  stood  in 
their  ranks  in  the  market-place;  and  some  of  our 
musketeers  were  placed  in  endeavouring  to  make 
the  like  returns  of  shot  to  the  enemy.  And  Shr 
Arthur  Terringliam  (governor  of  Newrj )  who  com- 
manded Ihe  garrison,  and  Sir  George  Rawdon^ 
and  the  officers,  foreseeing,  if  their  two  divisions 
on  both  sides  of  the  town  should  fall  in  together, 
that  they  would  overpower  our  small  number.  For 
prevention  thereof  a  squadron  of  horse,  with  some 
musketeers,  was  commanded  to  face  one  of  them, 
that  was  marching  on  the  north  side,  and  to  keep 
them  at  a  distance  as  long  as  they  could;  which 
was  so  Well  performed,  that  the  other  division, 
which  marched  by  the  river  on  the  south  side, 
came  in  before  the  other,  time  Enough  to  be  weU 
beaten  back  by  the  horse,  and  more  than  two  hun- 
dred slain  of  them  in  Bridge-street,  and  in  their 
retreat,  as  they  fled  back  to  the  main  body.  After 
which  expedition  the  horse,  returning  to  the 
msfrket-place,  found  the  enemy  had  forced  in  oar 

small 
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sinaU  ptrty  on  the  nortti  side,  and  had  entered  the 
town,  and  was  marchiDg  down  Castle-street,  which 
our   horse  so  well  charged    tliere,   that   at   least  ^ 
three    hundred  were  slain  of  the   rebels  in   the 
street,    and   in   the  meadows  behind  the  housesi 
through  which  they  did  run  away  to  their  main 
body;  whereby  they  were  so   much  discouraged^ 
that  in  idroost  two  hours  after  their  officers  could 
not  get  out  any  n^ore  parties  to  adventure  a  second, 
assault  upon  us;  but  in  die  main  space  they  en* 
tertained  us  witli  continued  sl;ot  from  their  main 
body,  and  their  fi^ld  pieces,  till  about  one  of  tl^e^ 
clock,  ibat  fresli  parties  were  issued  out,  and  beaten 
back  as  before,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  tlieir 
men,  which  they  soppii^d  with  others  till  niglu; 
and  in  the  dark   they  fired   all  tlie  town,  which 
W|^  in  a  few  hours    turned   into    ashes;    and  Jo 
that  confusioo,  and  heat  of  the  fire,   the  enemy 
made  a  fierce  assault.    But  it  so  pleased  God,  that 
we  were  better  provided   for  them  than  they  ex- 
pected   by  a  relief,    that  came    to  us   at  night- 
fall, from  Belfiut,  of  tlie  Earl  orDonegall  s  troop, 
and  a  company  of  foot   commanded   by  Captain 
Boyd,  who  was  unhappily  slain  presently  after  his 
first  entrance  into  the  town.     And,  after  the  houses 
were  on   fire,  about;  six   of   the    clock   till  about 
ten  or  eleven,  it  is  not  easy  to  gire  any  certain 
account  or  relation  of  the  several  encounters  in 
3  o  divers 
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divers  places  of  the  town,  between  snmH  parties 
of  our  horse  and  those  of  the  enesfiy,  whom  ihey 
charged  as  they  advai^ed,  and  hewed  ^eon  down, 
so  that  every  corner  was  filled  with  carcasses,  and 
the  slain  were  found  to  be  more  tlian  thrice  the 
mimber  of  those  thai  fought  against  them,  as  ap- 
peared next  day  when  the  constables  at)d  m* 
habitants,  employed  to  bury  them,  gave  up  tlieir 

accounts. About  ten   or  eleven  o'clock  their 

t\Vo  generals  quitted  their  station^  and  marched 
away  iri  the  dark,  and  had  not  above  twp  hundred 
of  their  men  with  them,  as  we  w^re  informed  next 
morning  by  several  English  prisoners  that  eteaped 
from  them,  who  told  us,  that  the  reit  of  th^r  men^ 
were  either  run  away  before  them,  er  slairt ;  and 
tliat  their  field-pieces  were  thrown  into  the  river, 
or  in  some  moss  pit,  yAiSch  we  could  never  find 
aflter;  and  in  this  their  retreat,  or  rather  their  Bights 
they  fired  3rook-^hilI  boose,  and  the  Lord  ConWaj*a 
library  in  it,  and  other  goods,  to  the  value  of  five 
or  six  thousand  pounds,  their  fear  and  haste  not  a| 
all  allowing  thefm  to  carry  any  thing  aiV^y,  except 
some  plate  and  some  linen ;  and  this  they  did  ift 
revenge  to  the  owner,  whom  they  hf  ard  was  landed 
the  day  before,  and  had  be^n  active  ifi  the  service 
against  them,  and  was  shot  that  day,  and  also  had 
his  horse  shot  uhder  hinO;  but  ixioitnted  presently 

upon 
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upon  mnodier ;  and  Captain  St.  Joba  and  Captaim 
Burley  were  alto  woonded,  and  about  thirty  men 
■lore  of  our  party,  most  of  whom  recovered,  aod 
not  aboTe  twenty-6v<e  or  twenty-six  more  slain. 
And  if  it  be  w^U  con^idered^  bow  meanly  our  men 
were  tmed,  and  all  our  ammunition  spent  before 
nigbt,  and  that  if  we  bad  not  been  applied  with 
men,  by  tbe  timely  care  aod  providence  of  the 
Earl  of  Donegall  and  otber  commanders,  from  his 
M^esty's  store  of  Carrickfergus  (who  sent  us  pow- 
der post  in  mails  on  horseback,  one  after  another) 
and  that  most  of  our  new-raised  companies  were  of 
poor  stript  men  that  bad  made  their  escapes  from 
the  rebels,  of  whom  they  had  such  a  dread,  that 
they  thought  them  not  easily  to  be  beaten,  and 
tliat  all  our  horse,  (that  did  the  most  executioi\} 
were  not  above  120,  viz.  tbe  Lord  Conway^s  troop, 
and  a  squadron  of  the  Lord  Crandison>  troop  (the 
rest  of  them  having  been  murdered  in  tlieir  quar« 
ters  in  Tanragee)  and  about  forty  of  a  country  troop 
and  company  from  Belfast  came  to  us  at  night.  It 
pinst  be  confessed,  that  tlie  Lord  of  Hosts  did 
signally  apjpear  for  u^  who  can  save  with  or  without 
any  means,  and  did  by  veiy  small  means  give  us 
the  victory  over  his  aod  our  enemies,  and  enough 
of  their  arms  to  supply  the  defects  of  our  new  com- 
panies, and  abput  fifty  of  tlieir  colours  and  drums. 

But 
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But  it  is  to  be  remembered  with  regret^  that  tliis 
loss  and  overtlirow  did  so  enn^  the  rebels,  that 
for  several  days  and  weeks  after  they  murdered 
many  hundreds  of  the  Protestants,  whom  they  liad 
kept  priiMiners  in  the  counties  of  Armagh  and 
Tyrone,  and  other  parte  of  Ulster,  and  tormented 
them  by  several  manners  of  death.  And  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance very  observable,  tllat  much  snow  had 
fallen  in  tlie  week  before  this  action,  and  on  the 
day  before  it  was  a  little  tliaw,  and  a  frost  there* 
upon  it  in  the  night,  so  that  the  streeu  were  co- 
vered with  ice,  wUch  proved  greatly  to  our  advan- 
tage ;  for  tliat  all  the  smiths  liad  been  employed 
that  whole  night  to  frost  our  horses,  so  that  they 
stood  firm,  while  the  brogues  Uipt  and  fell  down  to 
our  feet.  For  which,  and  our  miraculous  delive- 
rance from  a  cruel  and  bloody  army,  how  great 
cause  have  we  to  rejoice,  and  praise  the  name  of 
our  God,  and  say  with  that  kingly  prophet  ^'  If  it 
had  not  been  the  Lord  himself  who  was  on  our 
side,  when  men  rose  up  against  us,  they  had  swal- 
lowed us  up  quick,  when  they  were  so  wrathfully 
displeased  at  us.  Yea,  the  waters  of  the  deep  had 
drowned  us,  and  stream  had  gone  over  our  soul ; 
but,  praised  be  tlie  Lord,  who  has  pot  given  us 
over  a  prey  unto  their  teeth,  our  soul  is  escaped, 
even  as  a  bird  out  of  tlie  snare  of  the  fowler;  the 

r  snare 
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taare  U  brokai,  and  we  are  safe.  Our  hope  stand- 
eth  ia  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  beavea 
and  earth.''    Aoienr 

To  the  ttorth  of  Lisbum  is  the  viUagc  of  Stoney* 
ford|  on  the  old  road  to  Aotrioi,  and  a  most  im* 
praoticable  road  it  is,  made  before  the  discoveiy, 
^  that  it  is  often  as  short,  and  always  an  easier  me- 
tliod  to  go  round  the  base  of  a  steep  hiil  than  to 
climb  over  iu  suaunit."*  At  a  few  mikt  distance, 
and  near  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagb,  lies  the  vU^ 
lage  of  Glenavy,  containiag  betvvieen  fifty  and  siittj 
houses;  and,  nearer  to  Antrim  by  two  miles.  Cram* 
lin,  a  larger  village,  of  the  most  neat  and  cheerfSal 
appearance ;  it  consists  of  100  houses,  contaisiing 
110  families,  and  570  persons;  at  one  extremi^ 
of  which  is  tlie  academy,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Nadu 
Alexander,  and,  at  the  other,  the  beautiful  cottage 
and  ornamented  scenes  of  Glendarragh.  The  river, 
which  runs  through  this  improvement,  is  known  for 
the  fine  specimens  of  petrifaction,  wlitch  it  affords; 
one  of  whicli,  lying  near  Cider  Court,  is  most  re- 
markable, being  the  entire  root,  a  cube  of  five  feet, 
which  has  undergone  this  curious  natural  operation. 
An  extensive  ilour*mill  adjoins  thU  place.  These 
villages  likewise  lie  in  tl)e  barony  of  Masserene.f 

Antrim 

*  Deny  Survey. 

f  Maseerene  it  said  to  rjnify  a  beautHul  p«)rtion— ■  name  tr«!y 
dejcri()tt«e  of  the  barony 
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Antrim,*  which  sUnds  in  the  barony  of  the  same 
namey  was  a  borough  town  before  the  nnion.  It  is 
well  situated  for  the  Lough  Neagh  trade,  as  the  Six- 
nile  water,  which  runs  through  it,  foms  a  harbour 
tor  such  vessels  as  may  narigate  it.  The  state  of 
^s  town  is  not  such  as  it  was,  and  stilt  ought  to  be 
from  its  position  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  county,  and  so  near  to  water-carriage;  but 
many  cii^umstances  have  combined  to  reduce  it 
ficom  its  former  prosperity,  which  certainly,  with 
attention,  does  not  seem  to  be  irretrievable.  There 
ia  an  ancient  mansion  belonging  to  the  Masserene 
frmily  close  to  the  town,  which  for  many  years  had 
been  much  neglected;  the  present  Lord  Masserene 
is  improving,  and,  it  is  said,  intends  to  make  it  his 
lesideoce.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  fine  trees 
about  it,  and  also  in  the  park,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  and  comes  close  to  the  lake. 
The  silver  fir  grows  in  this  park  to  a  greiit  size. 
Near  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  round 
towers  at  present  in  existence,  which  is  mentioned 
in  its  proper  place.  There  is,  likewise,  an  old 
church  with  small  Gothic  windows,  and  two  meet- 
ing 

f  An'iim  was  btirn«tl  T»y  G'neral  Munroe,  in  1649. 
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ing^hoMes,    On  the  riTer  side  k  an  extensive  flour- 
ttiU.     In  )dOO  there  were  3S2  boitses,^  which  hava 
DOC  mnce  mnch  increased.    Beckoning  emh  bous0 
0L  e^f  or  13  persons  for  two  houses^  the  population 
anountr  to  2183.    The  sessions  are  held  in  tbia 
town.     I  shall  otose  this  account  of  Antrim  with  an 
extract  from  Clariuon's  Surrey  of  Ireland :  ^^  Near 
this  place  Sir  Robert  Sav^e  slew^  in  one  day» 
3000  of   tli^  enemy  witb^  a  small  party.    Before 
the  engagement  he  gave  ef  ery  Englishman  a  good 
dose  of  good  wine  or  ale,  of  whioh  be  had  good 
store ;  besides  this»  he  ordered^  that  ^he^  oxen, 
venison,    and  fowl   both  wild  and   tame,   should 
be  killed   and    made    ready    for  the  conqqerors, 
whoever  they  should  be,  saying,  it  would   bp  a 
shame,  tha^  guesta  should  come  and  And  him  unpre- 
pared.    It  pleasing  God  to  bless  the  English  with 
victory,  he  inrit^  them  all  to  supper,  to  r^icc 
with  him,    saying,      I   thank  Cod    because  it  ia 
better  to  save  than  to  pour  on  the  ground,  as  some 
^'ised*      Sir  Jitobert  Savage   was  buried  in  the 
convent  of  the  friars  Predicanta  of  Coulrath  (Colour 
raine)  near  tb^  river  ©ann," 

Tho 

a   ii««rat  of  tl*  iKNMM  were  Wih  in  tbo  old   EngCah  itile  of 
fhNas-wori(,  ^Ued  «p  ktwccp  wiUi  Jplh  mod  pleiiter, 
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The  barony  of  Antrim  likewise  coataim  the  Til- 
lage of  Kelts,  already  spoken  of  for  its  neatness,  and 
fine  wUte-tliorn  hedges,  and  the  village  of  Connor, 
wluch  gives  name  to  the  see,  a  very  poor  place 
indeed.  Brongbsbane  to  the  north,  on  the  river 
Braid,  has  about  100  houses,  though  few  very  good 
ones.  Near  it  is  Tullymore  lodge,  well  situated 
above  the  town,  on  a  branch  of  the  same  river.  To 
the  east  lie  tbe  nrins  of  the  ancient  chordb  of 
Skerries;  this  parish,  in  old  accounts  of  the  dio» 
eese  of  Connor,  was  called  Fera  Deserku 

Doagh  lies  to  the  nortli-east  of  Antrttni  near 
the  Six-mile  water,  and  contains  about  30  houses. 
In  this  village  is  a  book-club,  furnished  with  fnany 
valuable  works,  and  with  globes,  &c.;  and  it  is  said 
that,  since  its  establishment,'  tbe  barbarous  prac- 
tice of  cock-fighting  lias  been  entirely  given  up 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Close  to  it  is  Fisherwick 
lodge,  a  hunting  seat  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Donegall;-  the  building  itself,  which  is  very^ 
handsome,  and  the  plantations  have  much  im- 
proved and  enlivened  the  look  of  this  well  placed 
hamlet,  which  has,  in  addition,  a  good  inn. 

Ballyclare,  which  lies  farther  up  tlie  same  river, 
and  close  to  it,  is  well  known  for  its  horse  fairs 
and  monthly  market  for  linens*     It  contains  about 
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102  houses,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  more  than 
600  persons. 

In  the  barony  of  Toome  is  RandaUtomi,  on 
the  Main-water,  about  two  miles  to  the  nortli  of 
Lough  Neagh.  The  situation  is  good,  and  the 
riew  from  the  bridge  remarkably  fine,  whether  up 
the  river  towards  Mr.  Dickey's,  or  downwards  to  the 
woods,  that  hang  over  the  river  and  form  part  of 
the  scenery  of  Shane's-castle  park.  In  1800,  this 
town  contained  fifty-one  houses;  and  was  a  borough 
before  the  union.  It  has  a  good  monthly  mari- 
ket  for  linens  on  the  first  Wednesday,  a  church, 
and  meeting-liouse. 

Not  ht  from  thence,  on  the  Main-water,  were 
formerly  iron-works,  which  of  late  years  have  not 
been  worked ;  whether  from  want  of  ore  or  of  fuel, 
it  is  not  said. 

Ballymena,  one  of  the  towns  where  quartern- 
sessions  are  held,  is  in  the  same  barony  on  th^ 
Braid  river.  It  is  a  most  thriving  place,  containing 
above  2500  inhabitants,  having  a  weekly  market 
on  Saturday  for  horses,  cows,  &c.  There  is  also  a 
regular  sale  of  butter  for  exportation.  The  linen, 
of  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  sold,  if 
^  wide,  and  excellent  in  quality.  There  are  a  few 
old  houses  in  the  town  built  after  a  different  fashion 
?  ^  fr«m 
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from  the  rest,  having^  their  gable  ends  to  the  front. 
In  one  direction  an  entire  new  street  has  beea 
lately  built.  From  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  places  in  the  county:, 
though  so  far  inland;  and,  as  the  markets  are 
much  frequented,  there  are  two  very  comfortaMe 
inns.  Wherever  the  linen-drapers  regularly  attend^ 
decent  accommodation  at  least  jnay  be  expected. 
About  tlie  centre  of  the  town  is  die  marketJiouse, 
with  a  steeple  sixty  feet  high,  and  near  it  'a  re- 
markable mount,  called  the  moat 

Ahoghill  is  a  thriving  village,  with  a  good  monthly 
market  for  linens,  held  on  the  Friday  after  Bally- 
money  market,  and  two  tolerable  bouses  for  the 
reception  of  travellers. 

Toome,  and  Portglenone,  are  villages  on  the 
Bann  ;  neaT  the  former,  on  the  Derry  ride,  was  a 
castle  built  to  defend  the  pass  on  that  river.  It 
was  taken  in  1 650  by  the  Popish  bishop  of  Clogher, 
and  retaken  by  Colonel  Venables.  Its  situation  be- 
tween the  two  lakes  must  have  made  it  a  statioa 
of  considerable  consequence  in  maintaining  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  counties  of  A-ntrim  and 
'Derry,  which  was  formerly  done  by  a  ferry — now 
by  a  noble  bridge.  A  large  inn  was  built  in  tliis. 
place  some  years  ago. 

Porter]  enone 
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Portgleaone  consists  of  one  large  street,  lead- 
ing to  a  bridge  over  tlie  Bann.  It  seems  to  be 
en  improviog  place,  as  several  houses  have  been 
lately  buik;  its  li^en  market  is  held  the  third 
Tuesday  in   each  montli. 

In  the  barony  of  Dunluce  the  principal  place 
is  Ballymoney.  This  town  is  scattered  over  an 
extent  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  raiUj,  from  the 
JHilltown,  on  the  Ratlisharkin  road,  to  tlie  Roaden 
or  Bawdon  foot;  it  contains  309  houses,  including 
u^  population  of  about  1800  persons.  Here  is 
a  good  monthly  linen  market,  and  butter  is  sold 
there  to  be  carried  to  Belfast  for  exportation. 
The  mbmhly^  market  for  linens,  held  in  this  town, 
is  on  the  first  Thursday.  Quarter  sessions  are  also 
in  their  turns  held  in  it.* 

The  village  of  Dervoch  has  been  mentioned 
before,  as  belonging  to  die  late  Lord  Macartney, 
and  having  been  much  encouraged  by  him  as 
a  residence  for  manuGacturers.  There  are  in 
this  village  about  80  houses,  many  of  which  were 
built  by  the  owners  since  his  death  no  additions, 
I  believe,  have  been  made  to  it.  On  the  coast, 
just  at  the  verge  of  the  county,  is  the  fishing 
village  of  Portrush,  wi^h  the  safe  and  commo- 
dious    sandy    bay;     the    peninsula,   which    runs 

towards 

*  To  Uie  Rev»  Mr.  OtUten  I  am  indebted  fur  this  ioformation. 
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towards  the  Skerrie  islands,  is  well  known  frcfm 
having  been  the  subject  of  several  discussions  ort 
basaltic  subjects  by  Dr.  Richardson.  It  was  in  hb 
Portrqsh  meadows  that  he  first  noticed  the  stolones 
of  the  agrostis  stolonifera,  commonly  called  fio- 
rin  grass,  upon  which  so  much  attention  has  sinqe 
been  brought,  and,  what  is  singular,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Davy  was  then  on  a  visit  to  him.  Dn  R. 
has  told  me  that  he  stated,  and  then  shewed 
to  him  the  young  stolones  rising  witliout  panicles 
such  as  the  stalks  of  all  other  grasses  have. 
To  ascertain  what  this  unusual  appearance  led  to^ 
it  was  agreed  between  the  two  gentlemen  to 
leave  parts  of  the  meadow  uncut,  and  watch  the 
result,  which  was  that  these  headless  stalks  con« 
tinned  steadily  increasing  their  length,  and  of 
course  adding  prodigiously  to  the  crop.  Dr.  R. 
lately  at  Annahilt,  August  8th,  the  very  same 
season  of  the  year,  on  which  ho  had  first  disco- 
vered the  stolones,  pulled  up  handfuls  of  gras9 
from  part  of  a  meadow  there,  and  first,  picking 
out  the  seed-stalks  of  the  other  grasses,  shewed 
that  the  young  stolones  of  the  fiorrn  were  far 
more  numerous ;  and  of  course  (had  not  most 
of  the  meadow  been  already  mowed)  by  reserving' 
it  there  would  have  been  a  rich  crop  of  fiorio 
grass.     It  must  be  observed,  that  the  ground  was 

part 
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part  of  a  leclaimed  turf  bog,  the  most  favourable 
of  all  soiU  for  this  grass,  where  it  comes  natu- 
rally, and  (as  it  has  already  been  observed)  will 
in  time  beat  out  every  competitpr. 

To 'the  east  of  Portrush^  is  Bushssills  at  the 
short  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  Giant's  Cause* 
way.  Were  the  accomodations  of  this  village  more 
extensive,  both  the  owners  of  the  inn,  and  the 
traveller,  who  visits  that  stupendous  natural  cu- 
riosity, would  undoubtedly  &t\d  their  advantage* 

The  barony  of  Kilconway  contains  only  the 
villages  of  Clogh,  Clogh-mills,  and  Rathsliarkin. 
The  first  of  these  contains  about  seventy  houses, 
scattered  over  a  good  space  of  ground,  in  a 
very  exposed  situation ;  the  other  two  are  merely 
hamlets. 

In  the  barony  of  Carey,  to  the  east  of  Portrusb, 
the  viUage  of  Balliotoy,  of  between  sixty  and  se- 
venty houses,  near  the  sea  offers  many  curious  and 
romantic  views.  White-park  and  tUe  difierent  in- 
flections of  the  coast,  with  the  ruptured  masses 
of  basalt  and  limestone,  frQm  the  various  forms 
they  are  thrown  into,  must  strongly  interest  die 
beholder ;  and,  though  the  coast  is  unadorned  with 
trees,  their  absence  is  in  some  measure  com- 
pensated for  by  the  number  of  curious  objects,  that 
continually  arc  presented  to  his  view.      Near  this 

village 
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village  tbe  fossil  wood  has  been  diig  up  in  large 
quantities^  and  at  a  short  distance  firom.  it  is  the 
hospitable  maiision  of  Mount  Druid,  whose  nante 
is  taken  from  the  cromlecby  tliat  stands  on  tbe 
hili  above  -it  Passing  eastward  from  thence  to 
Bailycastle  along  the  shore,  the  road  leads  Qve.r 
the  basaltic  bill  of  Knocksogby,  whero  the  heads 
of  the  columns  appear  on  a  level  wilh  tbe  road, 
shewing  a  regular  polygon  pavement,  the  stones, 
which  compose  it,  being  completely,  stripped  of 
their  covering,  so  that  scarcely  any  otiier  part 
of  the  coast  offers  a  finer  specimen  of  the.  man- 
ner, in  which  these  stones  of  various  angles  are 
calculated    to    fill    up    spaces. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  of  Bailycastle,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add,  that  it  consists  of  an  upper 
and  lower  town  ;  the  latter  is  called  the  quay ;  the 
road,  that  lies  between^  is  bordered  with  fine  timber, 
though  so  near  the  ocean,  tlie  hil'is  which  interpose 
aiTording  shelter  &om  tl)e  bla^  which,  in  more 
exposed  situiitions,  being  impregnated  with  the 
salt-spray  and  unbroken  in  their  violence,  are 
so  fatal  to  all  trees,  except  the  elder,  which  in 
tbe  bleakest  exposure  braves  their  efforts. 

Bailycastle  was  called  in  the  Irish  language 
Ballycasblain  or  Castletown  from  a  castle  built 
there  by    the   Antrim  family  in  1630,   of   which 

there 
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tkere  are  «till  sooie  leinarns.  It  contains  one 
famdfed  and  fifty  V990  houaes,*  and  about  seven 
hundred  iobabitants. 

Cttshindall,  in  the  barony  of  Glenarm,  ivhicli 
hns  lately  been  new^named  Newtown  Glens,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  stream  of  Glenagan^ 
rfaich  fells  into  the  bay  of  Cuslundall.  This 
place  is  well  ade]!»ted  to  please  those,  who  wish 
to  make  «xcnrsions  to  the  romantic  coontrj-, 
which  Kes  about  it;  and  a  most  comfortable 
though  small  house  of  entertainment,  to  retire 
to,  contributes  to  render  some  days  residence 
there  the  more  agreeable;  and,  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  coast  thereabouts,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  materials,  of  which  the  moun- 
tains and  vallies  are  formed,  k  totally  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  cotHity,  it  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  mineralogist.  After  passing 
the  curious  and  eonspicuous  point  of  Garron,  at 
some  distance  from  thence  to  the  south  is  the 
fishing  tillage  of  Camallock  on  a  .fine  strand, 
where    tlie  traveller  may  halt  with  pleasure,  to 

dwell 

•  The  account  of  the  bouses  was  given  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Luke 
Aylmer  Conolly,  whose  descripttoo  of  Bona  Marga,  published  tu 
Uie  Belfast  Magazine,  I  have  also  made  use- of.  In  the  southssa 
ptft  of  this  barony  it  iba  villagQ  of  Armoy,  a  small  place,  anA 
malkf  fcniarlpbhi  for  Um  remains  of  a  rouod  tower. 
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dwell  upon  the  different  views,  that  nature  offen 
to  his  contemplation  before  he  proceeds  to  Glen* 
arm,  still  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  south, 
which  stands  well  on  the  bay  of  that  name ;  the 
town  itself,  consisting  of  near  two  hundred  hQusea, 
does  not  offer  any  thing  inviting;  but  the  resi* 
dence  of  the  Antrim  family  is  close  to  this  place^ 
around  it  are  numerous  pla,titatioi^,  and  amongst 
many  foreign  trees,  which  were  cultivated  there 
by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Countess  of 
Antrim,  myrtles  and  other  tender  shrubs  grow 
freely  in  the  open  air,  and  attain  a  large  size. 
At  some  short  distance  to  the  south  is  the  great 
deer-park  in  the  openings  of  the  mountains,  and 
watered  by  the  fme  torrent,  that  runs  into  the  bay; 
formerly  tbe  timber  was  very  fine,  and  in  consider* 
able  quantity;  the  venison  it  produces  is  ac* 
counted  the  best  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  On  the 
shore  to  the  left  liand  of  the  road  to  Larne 
is  the  little  park,  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  bow 
by  a  succession  of  precipices,  which  rise  from 
the  sea  iihore  like  terraces;  many  of  the  nu- 
nicroiis  beauties  of  this  interesting  spot  are  in- 
destructible, though  the  timber,  which  fringed  the 
faces  of  the  rocks,  is  now  gone,  and  many  of  its 
charms  with  it ;  but  still  it  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of    the  traveller,   as  one  of    the   most 
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uncommon'  pieces    of    scenery    afforded    by   this 
coaftt. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Gle- 
nairm  is  tlie  toWn  df  Lame,  formerly  called  Inver, 
which,  in  both  the  Scotch  and  Irish  dialects  of  the 
Celtic  language,  signifies  low,  or  the  confluence 
of  waters,  and  is  truly  descriptive  of  its   situation. 
It  lifes    eighteeri    miles   north    of    Belfast,  at  the 
entrance  of  Larne  bugb,  anciently  Oklerfleet,  from 
a  castle   situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  forms  the  small  bay  cbse  to  the  town. 
History  afid  tradition  are    silent   respecting    the 
building    of  this   castle;  but  it   is    supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Scotch  family  of  the' 
Bissets,  who  according  to  Camden  were  in  pos- 
session of  that  part  of  the  coast ;  and  it  probably 
was  aften^aris  itnptoved  by  the  English,     tn  1559, 
Sir  Moyses  liill  was  goi^erndr  of  it,  and  in   1603 
James  the    1st    granted    the  peninsula*    to    Sir 
Randal  Mac  Donald  edited  Sorley-buy.     The  castle 
and  lands  were  afterwards  granted  by  James   1st, 
in  the  10th  of  his  rcigri,  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
and   the  right  of   ferry  between '  this  place  and 
Island   Magee.      It  Was  here  that  Edward  Bruce 
landed    in    the    spring  of  1315,  from  a  fleet  of 
barks,   6,000   men,    which  being  joined  hy   the 

3q  Irish 

*  This  peoiotula    it  cmlled  the  CnrraDy  ivbich  is  sail  to  lifoify. 
IB  Jriih,  a  hook,  and  it  exprcstire  of  its  fi^nrf . 
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Irish  committed  great  ravages  upon  the  EDgli^h 
settlers.     Lame  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town  i 
the  latter  chiefly  of  one  long  street,   well  bnilt 
of  stone,  the  houses  of  which  have  a  great  air 
of  neatnes  ;  in  the  old  town  the  bouses  are  mostly 
decent,    but  the  streets    and  lanes    are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  badly  paved,  which  gives  it  an  in- 
different   appearance.       By    accounts    taken    in 
January    1808,    the  number  of   dwelling  houses 
in  both    parts    were    421   containing  463    fami* 
lies,  and  2512  persons,  1120  of  whom  are  males, 
and   1392  females,  which  is  only  5^  to  a  house. 
But  by  an    account  -just   sent    to    me    from  a 
gentleman,  on  whose  accuracy  every  dependance 
may  be  placed,    the    present  state   of    the  po* 
pulation   taken    by    the    houses    is     as    follows. 
Inhabited  house  449,    many  of  them  containing 
two,  three,    four,   and    even    five  families  each, 
which  this    informant  finds  to  add   35  families; 
the  total  families  then  must  be  .  484}  which,  taken 
at  5^  to  a  family,  the  result  of  the  first  enume- 
ration, makes  the  total  2783,  being  an  increase, 
since  January  1808,  of  271.    Here  it  se^ms  proper 
to  observe  that,  in  calculating  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town  where  the  houses  also  are    given,    it  is 
necessary  to  allow  more  for  each  house  than  in 
the  country,  both  from  their  containing,  many  of 
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theiDi  more  than  one  family,  and  also  from  the 
domestics;  btit,  when  families  are  given,  there 
k  reason  to  suppose  them  to  contain  more 
persons  in  each  than  country  families,  eiccept  as 
in  the  case  of  Lame,  where  they  have  been  indi- 
ridually  counted,  as  it  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  enumeration  of  1808,  and 
^e  fact  found  as  is  slated. 

Lame  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  imd  the  resl^. 
dence  of  a  collector;  the  duties  amounted  to 
<£"! 4,000  last  year,  and,  though  there  'are  other 
importations,  the  principal  is  rock  sdt,  as  this 
is  manufactured  very  extensively;  there  is  also 
a  sail-clodi  manufacture,  some  rope-making, 
and  tanning  of  hides.  But  the  principal  is 
weaving  cotton.  In  the  town  are  two  book  clubs ; 
the  gentiemen*s  club  is  extensive  and  t\*eU  chosen^ 
the  other  also  contains  sodie  valuable  works. 

Markets  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month  for  linen,  yarn  &6.  and  fairs  ofi 'the  31st 
of  July,  and  1st  of  Cecember;  a  very  great  flour- 
mill  was  sometime  ago  erected  close  to  the' town. 
The  places  of  woVsldp  are  an  established  church, 
three  dissenting  meeting-houses,  one  catholic  and 
one   methodist  chapel. 

In  the  barony  of  Belfast  are  the  Villages  of  Bal* 
lynure,  which  contains  about  50  houses ;  Straid,  a 
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small  pificp  to  ^  ea$t  of  th/e  former,  on  tbe 
yer^  of  the  liberties  of  £arickfei^s ;  Bal)y- 
carry^  ojppQ^e  to  Island  Magee  in  a  compttanding 
situ^on^  just  above  ^e  jmpjrovemeiits  qf  Red 
Hall;  Templepatrick  which  consists  of  abput  30 
houses^  and  lies  to  tl^e  south  of  the  Six-mile  water, 
four  9^1^  to  the  east  of  Antrim,  and  might 
be  a  pretty  spot  The  situatio^i  of  Dunmurry, 
on  one  pf  the  road^  leadiqg  Arom  Belfy^  to 
LUlHirn,  If  as  many  beauties;  the  hill^  around  it^. 
ornamented  with  plaiitiog,  are  strikingly  beauti- 
ful \  and,  tbough  it  lies  low,  it  is  dry,  tlie  soil  being 
mostly  a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam ;  i^on  the  whol^ 
it  is  one  of  die  most  charming  sequestered,  ^opgh 
smajl,  districts  wliich  f his  country  s^iFords.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Malotie  road  from  Belfast  tp  Lisburn 
is  a  village,  the  houses,  except  where  a  gentle- 
man's place  intervenes,  being  withiif  call  of  each 
other ;  but,  a  mile  to  the  nor^i  of  Lisburn,  a  few 
houses  pkced  more  clpsely  t<^ether  entitle 
Lamberg  more  particularly  l»  the  name. 

Carickfergus  and  its  Liberties,  though  witliin 
tlie  precincts  of  thje  baroi^  of  Belfast,  form  a. 
county  distinct  from  Antrim,  having  their  own 
assizes;  the  assizes  for  the  whol^  county  are 
also  held   there.     It  is  situated  on  the  bay,  to 
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which  it  gives  it$  name,  and  *lies  about  eight 
iniles  tp  the  north  of  Belfast.  From  the  gatcf- 
way  at  the  entrance  ne^t  Elelfast  t^  the  u^^i^ 
strfset  it  is  nanrow  Ulfe  all  okl  townw,  especially 
those  that  were  fQrti6£d,  when  i^  turbulent  times 
people  crpwded  for  protection.  The  centre  of 
the  town,  at  one  end  of  which  the  Cc^rt-house 
stands,  is  spactpus ;  and  the  row  of  bouj^s,  which 
are  called  the  Scotch  quarter,  and  the  part 
leading  to  it  ^re  particularly  well  placed  front- 
ing the  sea;  tl^fere  is  another  portion,  M^hich  alsc( 
lies  out  of  die  Walls,  cal|ed  the  Irish  quarter;^ 
^hese  parts  hs^ye  Iqpg  been  thus  4i8tiuguished|» 
from  the  residence  pf  their  different  people. 

The  old  walb  of  the  to^fn  are  in  some  di- 
rections still  in  existence^  and  the  castle,  which 
stands  on  a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea^  waa 
in  1794  thoroughly  repaired»  and  cannon  mo^nt^ 
on  its  batteries;  since  that  time  it  lias  serveci. 
as  th^  principal  d<^pot  for  arn[)s  and  ammunition 
for  the  district.  Formerly  Carrickfergus  was  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  from  possessing 
the  privilege  of  importin^g  merchandize  at  one 
third  of  thp  duties  paya^e  in  the  r^st  of  thp 
Ifiogdom ;  but  this^  immunity  was  purchased  from^ 
tl)^m  by  the  Earl  of  Stn^flB^rd  io  1640  for  ^500, 
a^d    tlie    trade  was    immediately  transferred    to 
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Bdfost  The  Mayor  however  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  bay,  and  issues  attachments  against  ships  and 
cargoes,  or  against  persons  on  board  the  ships, 
for  debts  contracted  any  where.  Tins  jurisdiction 
extends  from  Beerhouse,  county  of  Down,  to  Fair 
Foreland,  county  of  Antrim,  Bangor  and  the 
pool  of  Carmoyle  excepted.  The  boundaries  of 
the  lauds  belonging  to  the  corporation  are 
nearly  square,  extendibg  about  four  miles  each 
way ;  in  this  corporation  they  are  invested  by 
charter,  granted  by  Elizabeth,  and  confirmed  h^ 
James  the  first;  all  these  lands  are  let  except 
about  1500  acr^s,  which  are  used  by  the  freemen 
as  a  common.  By  this  charter  the  government  of 
the  town  is  vested  iii  a  Mayor  chosen  annually, 
a  Recorder  and  two  Sheriffs,  seventeen  Alder- 
men and  tweitty '  four  Burgesses ;  it  also  gives 
the  power  of  admitting  freemen,  whose  present 
numbers  are  about  1100. 

Where  the  Court-house  and  jail  now  stand, 
there  was  a  noble  house  belonging  to  the  Do- 
negall  family,  built  in  1610  upon  the  site  of  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  which,  oh  the  suppression 
of  religious  houses,  wa§  granted  to  Sir  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  whb  afterwards  assigned  it  to  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester.  '  The  church  is  an  ancient 
btlilding  in   the  form    of   a    cross,  dedicated  to 
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St.  Nicholas  ;  in  the  north  aide  is  a  monument 
of  tbe  DoaegaU  family;  act  tlie  bottom  is  the 
figure  of  Sir  Arthur  Moyle,  their-  ancestor,  on 
hb  knees>  and  without  hands,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  lost  in  Spain,  whilst  fighting  against 
the  Moors.  The  east  window  is  of  stained  glass, 
representing  St  John  b^ptixiag  in  the  river  3(sth 
dan;  it  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  Mr. 
Burleigh. 

Some  years  ago  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  laid  out  on  the  quay,  wliich  is   tlu)ught  no( 
%Q  have  been  attended  wtdi  as  much  advantage, 
as  might  have  been  expected ;  nevertheless  it  is 
of  service  to  the  shipping,  which  are  mostly  coal 
and  fishing  vessels.     The  fishery  in  the  bay  em? 
ploys  many   boau  and   men,  who  mostly  inhabit 
the   Scotch  quarter ;  tbe  first  taken  are  the  sevet 
ral  fiat   kinds,    as  well  as    cod,   ling,    haddock, 
red    and    grey    gurnard,     and    remarkable    fine 
oysters,  which  are  taken  nearer    to  Bangor  than 
to  this  town.     Mackerel  is  sometimes  taken,  and 
herrings ;  but  the  resort  of  these  fish  is  uncertain* 
In  spinning  and  weavihg  of  cotton  many  hand$ 
fire  employed;   in   the  latter  branch  the  number 
is  157;    of    linen    weavers    there  are    only    24, 
Much   leather  was   tanned    in   this    place,    but  it 
^as  fallen  off  as  in  pther  parts. 
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In  1797  the  Btunber  of  houses  in  Carrick- 
fergus  was  452 ;  in  1800,  from  the  returns  made 
to  government,  the  number  was'  475.  And  in 
1S06  it  was  487y  the  number  of  iahabttants 
3400y  which  makes  seven  to  a  house. 

In  point  of  population,  ^refbre,  this  town  is 
tile  tliird  in  the  coun^,  Lisbum  being  next  to 
Belfast.  I  shall  close  this  accoout  of  Carriok* 
fergus  with  an  extract  from  a  Survey  by  Geo. 
Clarkson  in  1567. 

<<  The  building  of  the  said  castle  on  the  sooth 
part  is  three  towers,  via.  the  gate*house,  tower  in 
the  middle  thereof,  which  b  the  entry  at  a  dfaw* 
l)ridge  over  a  dty  moat,  and  in  said  tower  is  a 
prison  and  porter  lodge,  and  over  the  same  » 
fiur  lodging^  called  the  constables  lodgiftg;  an^ 
in  the  courtain  between  the  gate^^house  and  west 
tower  in  the  corner,  being  of  diirers  squares 
called  Cradyfergus,  is  a  £sir  and  comely  build- 
ing, a  chapel,  and  divers  houses  of  office,  one 
on  the  ground,  and  above  the  gpreat  chamber, 
and  the  Lord's  lodging,  all  which  is  now  in  great 
decay,  as  well  in  the  coverture  being  lead,  as 
also  in  timber  and  glass,  and  witliout  help  and 
repafations  it  will  come  to  utter  rum*. 

The 

*  For  tht  antiqaitict  Of  Cftrrickfelrtiii,  tbft  raider  Is  ntkrnd  t* 
the  chapter  on  thai  f object.    For  the  fint^  accouat  of  the  poiroW 
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The  following  account  of  the -establishment  of 
Moravian  brethren  of  Ballykennedy  was  furnished, 
some  time  ago,  by  the  respectable  bead  of  the 
society  there;  the  plain  and  unaffected  history 
of  the  settlement  of  this  respectable  body  camiot 
£ail  of  being  pleasing  to  the  reader^  and  it  is 
only  justice  to  say  of  theoiy  that  the  religious 
and  moral  conduct^  the  inoffensive  manners,  and 
industrious  habits  of  the  lower  orders  ipake  them 
a  valuable  exan^ple  to  their  own  qlass  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whilst  the  acquirement*  of  those 
in  the  higher  stations  are  a  no  less  valuahla  acqui- 
sition, especially  since  they  have  turqed  ^ir 
minds  to  the  education  of  youth  qf  both  sexes, 
for  which  their  mode  of  life  seems  particularly 
adapted!  and  the  great  order^  with  which  th6 
whole  system  of  the  society  is  conducted,  also 
seems  to  be  admirably  calculated  to  impress  young 
minds  not  only  with  sentiments  of  piety,  but 
with  respect  for  their  teachers  and  a  love  of  regu- 
larity and  method, 

3  R  Grac€'hUl^ 

tjoo  o)r  Larne,  and  for  that  of  Carrlckfergus,  Ibe  writer  it  iodebted 
to  Mr.  Mc  Skiilio,  wb«  Imm  publbbed  the  Stetiatical  Survey  of 
the  county  and  town  of  Carrickfer^oi,  and  alto  for  other  purtica- 
)ars  pnblUbed  by  the  same  in  the  Belfast  Mapzinet. 
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Grace-fiill, 

Is  a  settlemeni  of  Moravians,  or  United  Bre-^ 
thren,  on  the  townlabd  of  Ballykennedy,  two  miles 
ffom  Ballymena,  one  from  Aboghill,  and  Siix  ftom 
kandalstown.  Tile  townland  is  held  under  Lord 
O'Neill,  on  a  lease  of  lives  reiiewahle  for  ever, 
kni  consists  of  215  acres,  three  roods,  most  of 
#hich  18  dtvlded  into  small  parcels  of  three  or  four 
acres,  and  thus  let  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  villi^  itself  is  situated  near  tiie  river  Maio, 
(^posite  Gilgorm,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
bridge  of  four  arches. 

•  It  was  begun  to.  be  buih  in  the  yea^  1765^  and 
contains^  besides  die  chapel  and  the  principal  buil- 
dings, called  the  Brethren's  house  and  the  Sisters* 
house,  fifty-three  family  houses,  most  of  which  are, 
however,  small  cottages. 

The  larger  buildings  constitute  three  #ides  of  a 
square,  open  to  the  north-east,  tlie  interior  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  trees, 
and  containa  a  fislnpoiid,  and  a  shri^bery  in  the 
centre. 

The  Sisters^  hoilkse  is  a  lodging'  and   boar^ing- 

hoiise  for  ain||rle  women  belonging  to  the  society, 

an^ 
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and  has  at  present  about  sixty  inhabitants,  who  sup^ 
port  themselves  by  different  kinds  of  needle-work, 
Particularly  tambour,  knob-work,  and  embroide^, 
whicli  is  much  admired  ^  as  also  by  lace-makiney 
plain-work,  mantua-making,  &c.  the  profits  of 
which,  though  erroneously  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  communtepf,  are  the  sole  property  of  the  in- 
dividuals engac^ed  in  them.  The  dormitory  and 
prayer  hall  attract  the  notice  of  strangers  by  their 
superior  n(^tness  and  cleanliness. 

The  Brethren's  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  chapel,  is  nearly  of  the  same  sia;e  as  the  for* 
ni.er;  but,  tl]^e  inhabitants  having  decreased  in  num- 
ber, the  greater  part  of  the  building  is  devoted  to 
an  academy  for  young  gentlemen,  instituted  about 
two  years  ago,  and  conducted  by  the  minister  of 
the  place  and  several  assistants.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  df,  present  about  thirty,  who  are  instructed 
in  tlie  classics,  mathemttics,  and  other  more  usual 
branches  of  general  education. 

There  4s  also  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladie% 
which  has  subsisted  nine  years,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Steinhauer,  a  lady  of  very  superior 
abilities.  There  are  seldom  les9  than  sixty  pupils 
in  th«  sghool. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  two  day-schools, 
much  frequented  fr9m  the  neighbouring  country ; 
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the  girls'  school  having  sometimes  eighty^  and  the 
boys*  school  twenty  scholars. 

Formerly  the  linen  manufacture  was  considerable 
^  in  this  village^  but  at  present  there  are  not  more 
than  eighteen  looms  at  work. 

There  are  four  carpenters,  who  employ  about 
twenty  hands,  and  supply  a  considerable  district 
with  furniture,  looms,  clock-cases,  &c.;  two  shoe- 
makers, who  also  employ  about  twenty  bands;  two 
stocking-weavers,  employing  seven  frames;'  be- 
sides a  baker,  butcher,  and  taylor. 

Thare  is  also  a  considerable  country  shop  here, 
which,  besides  many  other  articles,  supplies  many 
shop-keepers  round  about  with  earthen-ware  im- 
ported from  England. 

The  number  of  inliabitants,  at  the  close  of  180^, 
was. 

Males  above  12  years  of  age      79 
Females    ditto         -         -        169 


248 
Males  under  1^  years  of  age      54 
.Females      ditto     (including 
boarding-school)  -  93 

Total  of  inhabitants        -         395 

There 
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Tbare  Hre,  upon  the  townlaod,   86  cows  and 
beifersy  and  11  horses. 

Most  of  the  fields  «re  well  enclosed  with  flourish- 
ing hedges  and  trees;  and  the  land,  which  consists 
•moltly  of  a  ligrht  loaAiy  is  Well  cultivatedy  though 
(be  snndl  size  of  the  furms  does  not  admit  of  any 
of  the  modern  improvements  in  agricalture  on  «n 
extensive  scale.  One  of  the  inhabitants  has  reaped 
considerable  advantage  from  the  cultivaioa  of 
-camomile,  and  other  medicinal  herbs.  He  has 
produced  in  a  year  eight  hundred  weight  of  ca- 
momile flowers  on  three  roods,  which  sold  for 
^40  sterling. 

The  present  flourishing  oondilioa  of  the  town- 
land  forms  a  sfriking  contcMt  to  the  state,  in  which 
it  was,  when  first  occupied  by  the  Morattan  brethren. 
There  were  then  only  twelve  families  upon  it ;  no 
fences  were  to  be  found ;  a  few  furase  bushes  diver- 
sified ihe  dreary  scene;  cattle  were  frequently 
bogged  in  the  low  grounds. 

Such  have  been  the  changes  effected  by  indus- 
try, solbrieiy,  and  good  morals,  resulting  from  re- 
ligious principle. 

The  Moravian  brethren,  as  a  religious  commu- 
nity, do  not  differ,  as  to  doctrinal  points,  fro^n 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England,  but  their  dis- 
cipline and  church  govemment  is  peculiar  to  them- 

$elve$. 
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selves.  The  Brst  preacher  of  this  society,  who  came, 
to  Ireland,  was  John  Cenoicfcy  ^i4u>  was  iavitad 
over  to  Ooblin  from  England,  in  1746,  bj  some 
persons,  who  had  beard  him  in  London,  fn  the 
same  year  he  was  invited  to  Ballymeoa;  since  1748 
he  spent  some  part  of  the  year,  lor  seven  yean» 
in  the  coonti^  of  Antrim,  Deny,  Armagh,  ^and 
Tyrone;  and,  being  much  followed,  lie  fimnned 
severd  societies  in  different  parts,  wfaich  weie  ater- 
wards  supplied  with  ministers  from  EngJn^  and 
Germany.  But  in  the  year  1765  ijt  was  thought 
desirable  to  form  a  settlement,  in  which  fueh  menft* 
bers  of  the  society,  as  approved  of  it,  mighl  live 
together  in  one  place,,  and  regulate  their  polity  ac- 
cording to  their  pecuUar  tenets.  In  jcoosequence, 
a  nitmber  of  families  from  the  fieighbooriiood,  aqd 
about  five  or  six  foreigners,  moved  to  this  pla^e. 
The  numberof  Moravian  brethstn  in  the  county  of 
Antrim  may  amount  to  nearly  one  tliDusand,  scat- 
tered through  differeojt  parts  of  the  cpunty. 

The  village  contains  a  veiy  comfortable,,  though 
small  inn,  neatly  kept  by  one  of  the  anciei^. 

The  burial  ground  deserves  pa«ticular  notice,  as 

it  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  place,  a^  is  planted 

*  with  rows  of  uees.    The  sitqatioa  of  it  is  high  jand 

airy,  unlike  many  otliers,  which  lie  low,  and  are, 

sarroonded  mkh  tlie  habitations  of  tb(e  livin^^ 

Sect. 
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S£CT.  9.     Scfioolsy  Staff  of  Education. 

At  BallyCastle^  there  is  a  school^  tpany  yeart 
ago  endowed  by  Mr.  Boyd,  wi^b  a  hon^  and 
twemy-fottr  acres  of  land,  which  is  now  assisted 
by  the  fniids  set  apart  for  such  purposes.  Sixty 
.  giifs  are  there  maints^ned,  clAthed,  and  educated. 
This,  the  diocesan  stsbool/  and  Quakers'  school 
at  Lliburn»  are  the  only  ii^^tutibna  tha^  have  en- 
4i^wiDents. 

>  Of  private  schools  U^ere  are  a  few  of  considerable 
cbaracter,  explosive  of  those  of  Belfast.  At  Crum- 
lin  is  an  academy,  of  yrhich  the  9ev.  Nathaniel 
AJieaander  is  the  principal,  f^r  finisbipg  boys  either 
for  the  learned  professions,  or  for  the  counting* 
bouse.  At  Carrickfergus  there  is  a  seminary  upon 
9,  similar  plan,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  And. 
Q'Beirn;  one  at  Gracd-hill,  already  noticed;  one 
at  Lisbum,  by^Mr.  Huds<yi;  and,  in  various  places 
the  classics  (as  well  as  the  English  language  gr£^m-, 
matically)  are  taught  in  schools  of  minor  emi- 
'Bence,  where  those,  who  wish  to  ^alify  themselves 
for  professions  or  situations  in  life  above  their 
l^resent  circumstances,  may  have  access  to  leard- 
/^ig  upon  easier  terms  than  the  first-rate  seminaries 

can 
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can  afford ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  few  opuleot 
farmers  and  others  to  engage  young  men,  in  the 
recesses  from  the  Scotch  colleges,  to  instruct  in  their 
respective  families.  In  this  mode  of  alternate 
teaching  at  home  (to  acquire  funds)  and  of  learning 
abroad,  by  n>eans  of  what  they  bare  acquired,  ma- 
ny young  men  of  abilities  and  application  have 
brought  themselves  forward  to  situations  by  them 
otherwise  unattainable. 

But  the  chief  source  of  instruction  to  the  people 
arises  from  the  parochial  schools,  properly  so  cidled, 
and  from  others  of  like  description,  where  the  r^ 
diments  of  the  English  language,  together  wtb 
writing  and  aritlimetic,  are  tai^ht,  and,  in  many 
instances^  the^'  less  complex  branches  of  mathe- 
matics. In  general,  one  mastj^r  is  totally  iiit(ia* 
quate  to  the  instruction  of  a  parish }  and  one  bouse 
no  less  so,  not  more  from  the  numbers,  than  from 
the  distances ;  few  parislies,  therefore,  are  without 
some  supplementary  place  of  instructiba^  Many 
free^schools  are  supported  in  differeat  quarters,  and 
are  daily  increasing  by  th*  exertions  of  the  higher 
classes.  But,  without  entering  into  the  particulars 
of  these  roeritoilous  works,  it  may  be  safely  saiil, 
that  in  them  there  is  every  disposition  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  benefits  thus  liberally  held  out  t9 
them,  so  far  as   the  daily  occui>ation  of   earning 

their 
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their  bread  will  allow ;  therefore,  .  the  plan  o^ 
having  Sunday-schools  for  the  instruction  of  such^ 
pet^ons  tnust  be  attended  with  particulkr  circum- 
dt&nces  of  advantage,  as  tliey  do  not  interfere  with 
their  necessary  daily  occupations ;  and  this  employ- 
neht  prevents  idleness  from  leading  them  into  im- 
proper conduct  on  that  day,  which  is  particularly 
iet  apart  for  informing  them  in  their  duty.  Tlie 
prices  of  teaching  in  country  schools  are  mode- 
rate; for  spelling  and  reading,  from  Zs.  3d.  to 
6s.. 6d.  per  quarter;  with  writing,  fnto  4s.  Ad.  to 
6JL  6^. ;  with  arithmetic,  from  Ss.  5d.  to  Ss.  1  j4. 
Mathematics,  lis.  4[d.  per  quarter — Latin,  &c. 
about  the  same. 

S^ct.  10.    Language  of  the  Inhabitants,  CloatAing, 
Use  of  Spirits  or  Beer. 

All  speak  English;  and  the  descendants  of  th6 
first  Scotch  settlers  speak  also  a  dialect  of  the 
Celtic,  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  Highland  lan- 
guage and  that,  which  the  ancient  Irish  inhabitants 
spoke;  but  it  is  not  easily  understood  by  those, 
w.ho  speak  either  Erse  or  Irish  well.  The  da^ 
soendants  of  the  Lowland  Scots  stilt  retain  the 
accent  of  their  original  country,  though  it  is  not 
so  strong  as  it  formerly  was;    and    the    English 

^  s  colonists 
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colonists  have  in  many  instances  acquired  it^  where 
the  intefjcourse  is  frequent. 

In  this  part  of  Ireland  the  every^day  cloathing 
of  the  people  is  generally  comfortable,  and  often 
neat ;  but  whoever  wishes  to  see  them  to  advan- 
tage must  choose  Sunday,  when  they  are  going 
to,^  or  returning  from  their  respective  places  of 
worship.  I'he  men  in  their  substantial  cloth  coats, 
striped  waistcoats,  corded  breeches,  and  white  stock- 
ings, make  a  very  respectable  appearance ;  and  the 
women  mostly  arrayed  in  white,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  cotton,  form  a  very  cheerful  scene. 
The  women  might  be  thought  too  well  dressed  for 
their  station,  was  it  not  known  to  be  the  firuits  of 
their  industry,  and,  to  procure  it,  often  an  incite- 
ment to  exertions.*  The  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, by  giving  employment  to  the  females  at  an 
early  period,  contribute  much  to  this  appearance, 
by  enabling  them  to  afford  something  to  the  ge- 
neral stock,  not  leaving  the  labouring  oar  entirely 

in  one  handf. 

Botli 

.  *  That  the  women  are  good  economists,  cannot  be  denied  by 
those,  who  have  teen  them  walk  barefooted,  carrying  their  shoes 
mm!  stockings,  until  tbey  approach  the  place  of  their  destinalioo— 
shoes  and  stockings,   bvwever,   are  not  to  much  dispensed  with  as 
they  were. 

f   A  curious  circumstance,  connected  with  the  cloathing  of  the 
towrst  orders  bcre^  must  not  be  omitted;  that  is,  the  great  quan- 
tity 
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Both  spirits  and  beer  are  much  used,  and  scarcely 
any  bargain  is  concluded  without  a  portion  of  one 
or  the  other;  yet,  drinking  to  excess  is  not  by  any 
means  common ;  nor  are  the  fairs  and  markets  dis- 
graced or  interrupted  by  such  riou  as  formerly. 
The  comparative  consumption  of  beer  ,bad  in- 
creased whilst  whiskey  was  so  high  in  price ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  wished,  that  it  may  become  the  fa- 
vorite beverage  of  the  people,  as  its  qualities  are 
neither  so  inflammatory,  nor  so  hurtful  to  the 
mind  or  body,  as  those  of  the  former.  Though 
the  number  of  distilleries  is  much  diminished,  and 
of  breweries  much  encreased,  spirits  from  the  great 
manufactories  in  the  capital  always  find  their  way ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  duties  are  lowered,  die 
produce  of  unlicenced  stills  continues  to  be  dis- 
tributed. In  so  populous  a  6duntry  as  this  the 
consumption  must  be  great,  even  without  drunk- 
enness, a  vice  (and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  repeat  it) 
tliat  appears,  even  in  despite  of  the  dangerous 
experiment  made,  to  be  daily  losing  grouod. 

Sect. 


tity  of  secood-bmnd  clothef,  many  of  them  very  food,  imported  from 
SooUand,  and  lold  in  all  our  markoti.  Why  are  they  not  worn  -out 
at  borne? 
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Smt.  1 1.    BELFAST, 

ftsforipter  end,  "pr^s^ent  stgic^  pojmlatioji^  tr^^s^ 

]P|CLFA$T  ii  .^Huafed  on  tfia  iireitftra  side  ol  4be- 

|^u40  5  ^  46'  we^t  of  Lw46ii,  wbere  that  vhrer 
run^  Vi^o  the  ^i^uvb^i^^  €xkrf»iM^of  CAorkkfergua 
hay.  ^ear  th^  pr^tea)^  Irndge,  w^  fbriMrly  a 
ford  al  low-wi^t^r^  «a4  »  fenry  wben  it  .waa  Ugh 
tii^e*  ^t  i^  sMppt9S|?4  ta  bav«  4«ri\^  Ua  prea^nt, 
luunu^  fjcqqi  ^a^  ^cryyfjj^  ^M^^  ri>gnifi»a  t.  Mwn 
at  the  iDoutbof  ^  4ver>  eaf^refiKro  q£  tbe  eiiccgtin 
gui\pe,  11^  which  it  §tQpd,*  TbU  caluaiy,  Mwiia* 
crimiiu^taly  ca^l^  Cat^riokf^iuii  bay»  or  Belfiost 
Iqu^  (^n4  pfphabl^  the  Vindadrtus  o£  Ptokniy)  ia 
a  most  safe  and  oofDmodtoaa  harbor  r^f  the  en- 
trance being  in  breadth  aboM  five  English  aniles, 
from  the  pjDint  between  Groofnspore  and  BaHy* 
holme  bay,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  the 
White  Head  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  length 
of  the  bay,  from  the  White  Head  to  the  quays, 

is 

a  In  Uie  Oaniekfergnt  papen  it  i»  itiled  the  Fo?^  of  Belfast* 
f  LawsoD*!  Survey  of  the  Lousb  of  Belfiitt* 
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is  al^out  twelve,  milesi  gmduiJly  growing  i>srwHigi 
ais  ii  ^^prQ»cbes  tb«  bridge^  wb^re  it  is  miicb 
cQDtracte4  by  the  4i(&rei3kt.  landiog-pUe^  on  Dbe 
one  side,  and  tbe  embankineDts  of  Balljmdcavrei 
qvL  tbe  Qtber.  f Qnnc^vlyi,  »t  fiUL  s^  tbere  was 
not  move  ^i^sk  fropk  ^bt.to  ni^i^fe«t  wmter  u  tke 
tQWQ;  now,  tbe  deptb  is>  «Q  umok  iRCieaaed  by  , 
the  j^udicioua  9)i|q«gWMsi^  oC  t|^  QallMt^cfficc^ 
ib^t  ve^^b)  wiucb  diiP9M^  tbi,rt]eoo  f«^i^  eaa  coni« 
cipse  to  tbe  w^pwrfs. 

The  bigb.e6/&  oipim^in  *  io:  the  coiwtjt^  nbach 
lies  tM  the  west.  oP  ibe^  tawn.  about  tiva  milei^  and 
tin^  Qtken  mquti^im  tbftt  «sQfne  m  tot  the  BOPtb-west^ 
qoojoiatly  varisi  thoi  higb  lands  e£  the  couMy  of 
Px^wn  to  tbe  soiHbrenst^  reodes  iJt  on0  of  the  taosk. 
8beljtere4  re!tffe»t^  for  dbtppiog  in  any  pan  of  the 
work) ;  tbe  width:  oC  ilm  entrance  gmng  an  easy> 
apceas  f/rqm  tbe  chaftncl,  in  diSerettt.  directioaa; 
and}  tbl^  tir^eberage  beintg  exceileo^  few  aitcidenl& 
occur^  At,  the  pooli  q£  Garim^let  tessels  nimi 
aflpat  at  low-water^,  tboug)^  wilhni  a  oabl^s  lengthy. 
aU  is  drj;  a^oiamk  Tins  pool  ia  afaoat  one  miko' 
and  s^  balfi  ttovk  the  Antfam  sboce^  oae  mile  fiooL 
thai;  of  Holijr^iMdi.  wd.  Bear  five  anles:  froot;  Car^ 

richfergus. 

a^DiVit. 

f  Tbe  place  of  heaps  of  HA. 
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rickfergus.  In  the  channel  pillars  have  been 
erected,  and  buoys  have  been  placed,  to  direct 
the  mariner,  at  high-water,  through  its  various 
windings. 

Although  Belfast  is  mentioned  by  Spenser  as 
having  been  wasted  by  Edward  Bruce  in  his  pro* 
gress,  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  it  is 
not  taken  notice  of  by  die  old  English  writers, 
who  enumerate  the  haven  towns  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  at  an  early  period.*  Of  the  building 
of  the  castle  there  is  no  date  known,  though  it 
was  twice  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  first  in 
1503,  again  in  1512.  Before  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
betb  it  was  inhabited  by  a  Randolphus  Lane;  and 
in  the  manuscript  account  of  the  county  of  An* 
trim,  which  is  published  widi  this  work,  and  was 
written  in  1598,  it  is  mentioned  as  being  then 
fordable,  and  lying  eight  miles  up  the  river  from 
Carrickfergus,  where  the  passage  is  over  it  at  low* 
water.  By  Elizabeth  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Tho* 
mas  Smith,  and  to  Thomas  Smith  the  younger, 
with  a  vast  tract  of  land,  on  condition  that  they 
should  keep  a  certain  number  of  horse  and  foot, 
harnessed  and  accoutred,  to  be  ready  in  a  certain 
number  of  days,  after  being  required,  to  meet  at 

Antrim. 

•  Neither  by  Marlborough  nor  Clarksoo: 
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Antrim.  When  Sir  Avtbur  Chichester  was  Lord 
Deputy,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  such  a  sum^ 
mons  was  issued,  and,  neither  appearing,  the  castle 
and  cinament  (demesne)  of  Belfast  were  forfeited, 
and  granted  to  Sir  Artbur.^  The  charter,  constituting 
Belfast  a  corporation,  of  a  sover^sign,  twelve  bur- 
gesses, and  commonalty,  with  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing two  members  to  Parliament,  was  also  granted 
by  James  I.  in  the  fifth  of  his  reign,  constituting 
Arthur  Lord  Chichester,  his  heirs,  &c.  Lords  of 
the  castle.  Thomas  Vesey,  the  first  sovereign,  was 
chosen  in  1613;  and  in  the  same  year,  Sir  John 
Blennerhasset,  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  George 
TreviUian,  Esq.  were  the  first  members  sent  by  this 
town  to  Parliament  At  that  time  Belfast  could  not 
have  been  considerable;  for,  in  the  patent,  it  is 
stiled  town,  or  village.  In  the  year  1635,  mention 
is  made  of  Lord  Chichester's  house  there  by  an 
English  traveller,  who  stiles  it  "  the  *  glory  and 
beauty  of  the  town;''  but  nothing  of  the  town  is 
said,  except  that  **  many  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 
men  were  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Hill,  son  of  Sir  Moyses  Hill;"  Belfast  iuelf 
at  that  time  being  peopled  with  Devonshire  men, 
and  a  number  of  the  Scots  who  came  in  tlie  for- 
mer reign. 

In 

•  iarrey  «f  Dowo. 
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In  1640,  Lord  StrafToM  ptircbftsed  from  the  C6r« 
poration  of  Carrickfergut,  on  die  part  of  tho  crown, 
their  prhrilego  of  importing  foreign  goods  at  one- 
tfiifd  of  the  duties  payable  in  other  places;  be- 
ing deprived  of  this  advantage,  Belfast  rose  at  the 
expense  of  die  former,  from  whence  tho  custom- 
house was  removed  to  it  about  the  same  time. 
This  measure,  of  itself  mo&t  judicious  in  Lord 
Strafford,  Would  have  been  of  smalt  consequence, 
had  not  the  country  already  been  inhabited  by  an 
industrious  people,  who  applied  themselves  to  agri* 
culture,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  linen,  which, 
by  their  profits,  enabled  diem  to  create  a  demand 
fbr  articles  of  importation.  A  port,  without  a 
population  near  it,  is  of  little  importance.  The 
wars,  which  ensued  subsequent  to  1741,  must  have 
caused  a  great  interruption  to  the  rising  prosperity 
of  Belfast,  and  the  adjacent  counties;  and,  in 
164B,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  General  Monk 
for  the  Parliament. 

During  the  Protectorate  the  country  seems  to 
hare  been  tolerably  quiet,  but  in  the  reign  of 
James  .11.  it  again  met  with  some  interruption  ;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  force  a  new  charter  upon  the 
corporation,  which,  from  it*  attachment  to  Wil- 
liam III.  was  never  acted   under.     But,  froi|i  the 

day 
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day,  in  wbiob  tbk  latter  motiarcfa  gave  peace  to 
ike  country,  and  that  auention  was  paid  to  its  in- 
leretta  by  the  encouragement  aff»rded  to  the  al* 
ready  Mtablished  manufacture  of  linen,  a  wonder* 
ful  fabric  of  prosperity  was  raised;  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  we  find  Belfast  not 
only  well  known  on  the  continent,  as  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  but  in  a  scale  of  credit  ap* 
pended  to  the  names  of  the  diflferent  commercial 
towns  of  Europe;  in  the  Excliange  at  Amsterdam, 
Belfast  stood  in  the  first  rank,  which  respectable 
Situadon  it  has,  since  that  period,  continued  to 
occupy,  and,  from  the  credit  annexed  to  it,  joined 
with  judicious  enterprize,  it  has  arisen  to  a  degree 
of  prosperity,  in  a  course  of  years  comparatively 
short,  seldom  exceeded,  and  not  often  equalled  in 
any  age  or  country. 


population. 

The  first  account  of  the  population  of  Belfast; 
tbat  coidd  be  obtained,  is  that  published  in  one 
of  Mr.  Robert  Hyndman^s  lists  (but  by  whom  it 
was  taken  it  is  not  said) ; — ^by  that  account  it  ap- 
pears to  have  contained  (Jan.  1,  1758)  1779  houses, 
S519    inhabitants.      From    an    accurate    account, 

3  T  taken 
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taken  by  Mr.  Hyndman  himself^  when  High  Cod- 
stable,  it  conuined  (Jan.  1»  1782)  2026  houses, 
13,105  inhabitants.  By  this  it  appears,  that  the 
population  increased,  in  fifteen  years,  above  one 
half.  In  1791,  from  a  second  enumeration  by 
Mr.  Hyndman,  tlie  numbers  were  3107^  bouses, 
the  inhabitants  18,320,  an  increase  in  less  than  ten 
years,  of  1031  houses,  land  of,  inhabitants,  3515; 
and,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  .exact  infor* 
mation,  the  population  is  supposed  rather  above 
than  below  these  returns. 

From  a  most  accurate  survey  made  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Thomson,  in  1807,  the  houses  were  3514,  the  in- 
habitants 22,095,  being  in  eighteen  years  an  in- 
crease of  4Q7  houses,  and  3735  inhabitants.  It 
has  not  been  ascertained,  wliat  are  the  numbers  of 
the  present  day^  to  all  appearance,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  addition  witliin  the  last  four  years ; 
the  supposition  is,  they  amount  to  26,000,  or 
thereabouts. 

From  the  ancient  plan,  which  accompanies  this, 
{but  in  what  year  taken  is  uncertain)  the  town  then 
contained  only  six  streets,  and  four  rows  of  houses. 
From  a  survey  made  in  1808,  it  was  found  to  contain 

squares 

•*•  It  i«  curious,  that  the  GoferDOicnl  return*,  io  IBOO,  only  make 
the  number  of  bouscii  3053»  of  which  1568  were  exempt  from  «indo«r. 
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squares,  streetSi  quays,  lanes,  and  entries,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  In  1791, 
their  number  was  only  seventy-five,  being  an  in« 
crease^  in  seventeen  years,  of  thirty-nine. 

To  the  general  account  of  the  rise  of  population 
in  Belfast  I  have  added  a  copy  of  the  lists,  on 
which  it  is  founded ;  they  are  curious  documents, 
well  worth  preserving. 


Number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  suburbs 
of  Belfast,  taken  January  1st.  nS2  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hyndman,  then  High  Constable. 


2026  houses,  coataioing     i     ^^^^  "^^ 

6972  females. 


1 


In  all        ]d»105 

There  are  also  in  town  388  looms,  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  cambric,  lawn,  and  cotton  branches; 
13  stocking-looms;  1  hair-loom;  4  carding  ma- 
chines; and  25  spinning  jennies  for  cotton;  the 
number  of  the  latter  daily  encreasing.  Out  of  th^ 
above,  there  are  the  following  number  of  each 
trade. 

Butchers 
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Butchers 

87 

Sadiers 

14 

Lakers 

40 

Saucers              •* 

US 

Eajbcis 

28 

S:iiith5                  * 

78 

Coopers 

163 

StaynKikers 

6 

Carpenters 

6S 

Taylors 

6S 

Cabinetmakers 

22 

Tanners  and  Curriers 

35 

Chandlers 

27 

Weavers  (one  of  them 

Hatters 

18 

a  female) 

389 

Hosiers 

7 

Watchmakers 

14 

Masons 

48 

Wheelwrights      - 

9 

Nailont 

27 

Sundries  of  other  trades  l66 

Painters 

9 

Tobacco-spinners,    giv- 

Ropers 

20 

ing   employraent    to 

Reedmakers 

6 

152  ehlMrai  of  botii 

Shoemakers  (two 

of 

sexes.    - 

5a 

them  females) 

224 

Publicans  under  licence  for  spirits  and  strong 
beer,  being  one  to  every  sixteenth  hou^e,     -     119 


By  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  town  and 
suburbs  are  increased  since  Jan.  1st.  1758,  being 
15  years,  nearly  one  half ;  the  following  being  th^ 
then  state  of  the  same: 


1779  houses,  containing 


{ 


7995  ProlestanCs. 
S56  RoMaii  Catholics. 


8549 


Thert 
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There  were  at  thst  period  399  looms^  and  1800 
people  able  to  bear  arms. 

Increase  in  houses  is        249 
Ditto*      in  inhabitants    4555 


Nuoober  of  inhabitants,  &c.  in  the  tomi  and 
auburbs  of  Belfast,  taken  at  Midsununer  1791,  by 
ifae  same  person. 

Houses  occupied        2909 
Ditto,   uninhabited, 
chiefly  new         -    198 

8932  males. 


i 


6107  contaminr     . 

•     '     9388  females. 


In  all       18,320 

Looms  employed  at  cotton            -  -  522 

cambric  and  linen  •  129 

sail-cloth         -  -  28 

stockings         ^  -  10 

Total     .       -  -  -    69s 

There  are  229  spinning  jennies,  from  25  to  100  threads, 
which  draw  15,273  threads,  or  nearly  &l  on  an  average* 
Out  of  the  above,  there  u  the  following  number  of  each 
trade,  Ac.  viz. 

Butchers 
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Butcbert 

- 

39 

Reedmakers 

6 

Bakers 

- 

67 

Shoemakers  (2  females)  312 

Barbers 

• 

30 

Sadlers 

22 

Chandlers 

- 

29 

Saw^^ers 

37 

Coopers 

- 

115 

Smiths 

69 

Carpenters 

169 

Staymakers 

15 

Cabinetmakers 

* 

40 

Taylors  (one  female) 

100 

Hatters 

- 

Z% 

Tanners  and  Curriers 

45 

Hosiers 

- 

\6 

Weavers  (six  females) 

679 

Masons 

• 

68 

Watchmakers       - 

22 

Nailors  (one 

female) 

41 

Wheelwrights 

6 

Painters 

- 

17 

Sundry  other  trades 

220 

Ropers 

- 

35 

Tobacco*8pinners  give  employment  to  20  children  of 
both  sexes. — Decrease  in  nine  years  and  half,  including 
children  employed,  l65 ;  the  consequence  of  impolitic  re- 
venue laws. 

Publicans  under  licence  for  spirits  and  strong  beer,  being 
one  io  every  17th  house,  a  great  number  of  these  persons 
who  have  trades,   lff7« 

By  the  above  it  a[^)ears,  that  the  town  and  suburbs  are 
increased  in  less  than  ten  vears. 


Houses 
Inhabitants 


1,081 
5,215 


As 
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As  Ballymacarret  is  only  separated  from  tUe 
town  of  Belfast  by  the  long  bridge,  the  follow- 
ing  view  of  the  progressive  improvement  is  given. 

In    1781.  In    1791. 

Houses         -        '  9S  Houses         -        27^ 

Males  -        .195  Males  -        596 

Females       -        224  Females        -        6\2 

Total       419  Total    1,208 

Mr.  Arthur  Thomson's  account,  taken  1807. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  limits  to  Belfast^ 

that  its  extension  may  be  better  understood.    The 

following  appears  to  be  the  present  boundaries  of 

the   town:    to  the  first  arch  of  the   long   brk1u:e 

on  the  county  of  Antrim  side ;   to  the  Mile-water 

bridge  on  the  Carrickfergus  road ;   to  the  porter's 

lodge  on  the  road  leading  to  Old  Park,  and  around 

by  the  path- way  to  the  back   of  the  Poor-house; 

to  Mussenden's  hole  on  the  Lodge  road;    to  Cra- 

ven^s  bridge  on  the  Shankhill  road;  to  Reid  and 

Cavert's  factory  on  the  Falls  road;  to  G.  Bradberry^s 

house  on  the  Pound-fields  road ;   to  the  Salt-water 

bridge  on  the  Malone  road ;   and  to  the  houses  at 

the  bank  on  the  side  of  the  wooden  bridge  next 

Belfast.  » 

The 
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The  bouses  inhabited  withb  tbese  precincts  are 

Houses  of  oiat  story  808 

two  stories  1801 

tbree   do.  869 

font    dto.  36 

Total  of  iidiabited  bouses     3,514 

There  are  also  eighteen  places,  called  cellars,  inhabited* 
The  male  inhabitants  of  these  houses, 

ten  years  and  upwards,  are  7213 

Female  inhabitants,    ditto  -  9^27 

Males  under  ten  years  of  ^      -  501 1 

Females,  ditto  -  -  2544 

Aggregate  of  inhabitants    22095 


New  houses  finished*  and  ezcejptittg  sixteen  ready 

tenants. 

1 

story  high 

2 

2 

do. 

92 

3 

do. 

27 

4 

do. 

10 

6 

do. 

3 

134 


HoQsea 
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Honaes  formerly  inhabited,  but  now  nnteaanted  a^d 

1  story   high        -        29 

2  do.  -  97 
9  do.  -  69 
4          dQ.            -  3 

Total  waste  ^  -        193 

Total  new  imteQaiited        f        134 
Houses  inhabited  as  above .       3514 

Total  of  houses  r       3846 

The  different  kinds*  of  looms^  employed  in  Belfast,  aif 
pts  follow : 

Cords,  calico,  and  musUn  looms,      €29 
Linen     do.        ^        -        •        -  4 

Sail  canvas     do.        *        •       -        35 
Sacking  do.       ^        -        .        .5 
In  a  new  manufacture,  called  Win* 
dow  woollen  cords,   by  Mr, 
Puckly  from  England  -         5 

678 
Unemployed  looms         -  •45 

.  Total  of  looms  •  -      723 

3  U  Taking 

4  Thirty-five  of  tlMMe  looias  were  wronght  by  ftmales— they 
flaemed  to  be  quite  at  their  case,  and  droTC  the  flying  skattle 
with  great  deiterity. 
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Taking  the  numbers  employed  on  the  above 
looms,  the  cotton  trade  gives  employment  to 
2108  inhabitants  of  this  town.  It  is  well  wotthy 
of  remark  that,  at  4^  years  from  this  date,  the 
whole  of  the  looms  in  Belfast  were  linen  looms, 
except  a  few  that  wrought  blue  and  white  check 
handkerchiefs,  and  four  diaper  looms  lo  the  em- 
ployment of  the  late  Wm.  Haven  Esq.  The  whole 
of  this  arduous  task  of  numbering  the  inhabitants 
of  Belfast  was  accomplished,  under  the  most 
unwearied  and  much  personal  investigation,  in 
the  course  of  26  days,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Thomson, 
who,  except  in  oTie  or  two  instances,  met 
with  no  opposition.  He,  however,  found  means 
to  ascertain  the  numbers  in  those  families,  who 
refused  the  required  intelligence. 


Trade  of  Bdfast. 

Rapid  as  the  progress  of  population  has  been 
in  Belfast,  commerce  has  fully  kept  pace  with 
it.  From  Mr.  Young's  account,  whose  informal 
tion  was  obtained  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
and  which  was  written  in  the  year  1776,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  gross  customs,  including  excise, 
in    1763    amounted   only   to   ^32,900;    in    1770, 

which 
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which  at  that  period  was  reckoned  its  best  year, 
they  amounted  to  <£6 3,600,  nearly  double  in 
seven  years;  from  that  date  they  fell  until  1775, 
when  they  were  somewhat  more  than  in  1770, 
being  <£6 4,800.  But  great  was  the  increase  after 
the  American  war;  for  in  1784  the  gross  cus- 
toms, exclusive  of  the  excise,  amounted  to 
«£l01,376.  From  that  time,  with  some  fluctua- 
tioDs  for  bad  years,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
rise ;  much  of  this  rise  has  certainly  been  owing 
not  only  to  the  additional  quantities  imported, 
but  also  to  the  additional  duties;  to  how  great 
an  amount  they  are  now  arrived,  the  following 
corrected  return  of  the  customs,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  will  show. 


Yrs.  £.       s.  d. 

Vwr  tnding  Jan.  5tb,  1802  -  182,3U    5  Hi 

1803  -  270,434  7  1 

1804  -  201JS0  4  <}i 

1805  -  207,402  6  'ij 
1806*  -  228,645  5  J  J 

1807  -  207,382  17  hi 

1808  -  320,931  8  Pi 

1809  -  318,121  1-2  b\ 

•  Since  1806  another  district  has  been  added  to  Belfast;    hareKjre 
taking  it  m  would  not  assist  the  camparison. 

810 
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Yu  £.      s.    d, 

iSlO    -     425,174  18     2i* 
Tear  ending  Jan.  5eb,  1811    -    320,804    5    2 

If  to  the  customs  the  excise  is  added^  the 
difference  from  1763,  being  48  years,  is  enormoas^ 
Excise  of  Lisburn  district,  which  includes  the  ex- 
cise of  Belfast,  for  three  years^. 


Yru 

£' 

#; 

<f. 

i804 

48,490 

14 

n 

1805 

34,4f)0 

8 

9i 

1806 

60,306 

4 

1* 

The  progression  of  the  ctistoms  having  been 
stated,  a  list  of  the  principal  of  those  importations^ 
from  whence  they  are  chieBy  derived,  naturally 
follows;  and,  as  these  are  taken  from  the  ac^ 
counts  published  weekly,  they  may  be  considered 
authentic  so  far  as  they  go.  They  are  for  the 
years  1809  1810;  the  amount  also  of  the  ex- 
ports for  1899,  is  given,  ai^d  the  amount  (with 
the  particulars)   foir   1810. 


AccounU 

^  The  rite  in  Uiit  jrear  was  owing  to  the  failing  off  in  the  dis- 
tineries,  and  the  rite  of  the  datiet  on  foreign  Spirits. 
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Account  of   the  foreign   goods  imported   at  Btl" 
fast   direct  and  indirect  for  the  year  1809. 


fugar. 


Pbrt  m'ijit 


14166  bales  cotton  vool 
881  tmrrels  rosin 
186   casks  madder 
6349  fcog|b«id4 
634  tierces 
596  bags 
86  cases 

665  casks    )     ^ 

vcooec. 
351  bogs      ) 

139  pipes  Tenerilic 

5  po.  Lisbon 

115  pipes  1 

20  hogsheads  J 

i^  quarter  casks  Malaga 

16  pipes  1 

^\         \  Madeita 
2  hogsheads  } 

370  pipes 

2  hogsheads 

5351  bales  ) 

90  casks  j 

600  tons  Sidly  badll* 

95  Do.  TeneiifiB  do. 

330  Bo.  SaidiniA  do. 

4290  barrels  potash 

485  Do.  Dwdtzio  Mh«r 


I  Spanish  red 
)  wine 


'  Alicant  barOIa 


►  pimc-nto 


QeoefK 


^t^  Do.  pe«l  sidies 

63  bags  ginger 
257  bags 

49  casks 

90  hogsheads 

220  piples 

484  casks  unaTts 
6515  cfaesis  of  tea. 
97Si  hogsheads  leaf  tobaoco!. 
311     bales  miserable 

40    chests  oocoa 
2950    pnncheoos     1 
456    hogtheads     j  *""*■ 
2620    bundles  cane  reeds 
14C82    bushels  bay  ^1 

582    casks  rice 
8520    casks' 

3995  bags 

952  cases  liquorioe  bait 

198  pipns  brandy 

2097  bundles  Oax 

439  buodiei  hemp 

440  «asks  tallov 

46    dnsks  Spkitt  tiiiptn|ia« 
849    barrels  tar 
8^    Do.  t«rpCDtint< 


'flaxseed 


Iwfvr^ 
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Imports  for  1810. 


■m%    \ 

d.  r 


2B481  bales  cotton  wool 
1132  barrels  tar 
820  Do.  rosin 
598395  staves 

1485  hogsheads  tobacco 
598506  deals  and  deal  enda 
981  puncheons 
840  hogsheads 
4091  pieces  American  timbtr 
3111  Do.  Norway  do. 
798  Do.  Swedish  do. 
1010  boxes  Sicily  soap 
159  tons  brimstone 
3862  bales  Alicant  barilla 
145  tons  Sicily  do. 
2153  bales  liquorice '  root 

93  bales  cocoa  shells 
8917  bundles  cane  reeds 
1742  bales 
298  casks 
3895  barrels  potash 

729  Do.  pearl  as^ 
2066  Do.  weed  do. 
4368  hogsheads 
6574  barrels  >  iUx-saed 

1024  bags 


tallow 


\ 


V 

I  hops 


Port 


206  cases  liquorice  ball 
79  casks 

115  Ugs        ^   «'"«* 
3500  hogsheads 
566  tierces 
932  barrels 
58  bags 
254  pockeU 
5981  chesu  tea 
118  hogsheads,  claret 
241  pipes 
132  hogshead] 
8  butts  Sherry 
16  pipes  Madeira 

2«^      ^  )  Spanish 

20  hc»^beads      )  «»°« 

174  casks  olive  oil 

457  bundles  hemp  - 
2382  Do.  flax 
5347  bars  iroa 

551  barrels  turpentine 

226  casks        ) 

126  barrels 

290  casks  fish  oil. 


.} 


'T.^fec 


Though  this  list  most  be  correct  as  far  •%  it  goes,  many  articks 
are  sare^  omitted. 

Aggregate 
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Aggregate  account    of'  the   principal    Exports 

from  Belfast^  of  Irish  produce  and  manu- 

faetures  during  the  Year  1810. 


£ 

t.     d. 

Vntxk      15,159,831  yardf 

- 

Value  9,272,924 

13    0 

Batter          51,547  firkins 

- 

280,414 

10    0 

Soap               3,239  boxes 

- 

6,478 

0    0 

Tongues         1,884  kegs 

- 

3,297 

0    0 

Oatmeal             130  tons 

• 

9,340 

D    0 

Hides             8,137 

-. 

16,274 

0    0 

linen  yam        800  Cwt. 

- 

12,000 

0    0 

Oats              3,822  do. 

- 

1,911 

0    0 

Bacon          63^61  do. 

- 

206,573 

5    0 

O)tton  yam  17,927  lbs. 

- 

4,942 

C    0 

Wheat              821  tons 

- 

16,420 

0    0 

Pork           17,093  barrels 

- 

91,191 

0    0 

CUidles             961  boxes 

- 

3,344 

0    0 

Beef               8,280  barrels 

- 

37,260 

0    0 

Calf^ios       1,851  dozen 

- 

5,553 

0    0 

Potatoes            491  tons 

- 

1,482 

0    0 

Cotton           26,601  yaitls 

- 

1,695 

1    6 

Tan.  leather  44,011  lbs. 

- 

4,401 

2    0 

Muslin          60,500  yards 

- 

6,050 

0    0 

Featbcrs             297  Cwt. 

- 

2.703 

14    0 

Rags                   155  tons 

- 

4,650 

0    0 

Calioo          410,182  yards 

'95,636 

7    6 

Total  vahie  of  Exports  in  1810 

2,904,520 

19    0 

Total  yalue   in   1809 

year 

9,367,271 

3    3 

Increase  in  value  of  Exports  in  one 

£   537,249 

15    9 
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After  this  view  of  the  commerce  of  Belfast,  the 
shipping  interest,  and  the  different  trades,  in  whtcli 
tlie  ve&»eis  belonging  to  it  are  and  w^re  employed, 
come  to  be  considered.  I  shall  therefore  gire 
an  account  of  the  circumstances,  in  which  this 
business  stood  in  tlie  year  1785,  as  well  as  at 
the  present  day. 

Shipping  of  Belfast,  1785. 


foreigt  Trade 

Skipi 

Tontmi^ 

America  (7  of  these  to 

Virginia) 

15 

4,810 

West  Indies 

12 

2,060 

Rotterdam 

2 

300 

Streights 

800 

BourJeaux 

200 

Oporto 

70 

Baltic           ^ 

lOQ 

Norway 

200 

Petersburg 

90 

35 


»A3(F 


Home 
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Loodon 
Liverpool 
I>ublin 
4}oft9ter| 


Sapt. 

Tmatap. 

3 

55Q 

5 

465 

3 

190 

9 

705 

20 

1,910 

•  Total  T^sseU 

55    Toi 

nnage,  10,04Q 

The  foUowiog  histofy  of  die  ship-building  busiT  * 
9es8  of  BelfMt  not  only  gives  the  state  of  th^ 
branch  for  the  lauit  t\^enty  years,  but  also  of  the 
di0erent  trades,  ia  which  ^e  town  is  at  present 
Wg&g^  hoth  for  itself,  and  as  employed  in  the 
carrying  for  others.  I  shall  give  it  in  Mr.  Wm. 
Ritchie^sf  words,  by  whom  I  was  favoured  with  it. 
After  mentioning  a  previous  visit  tq  Belfast  iq 
March  1791  and  his  givipg  up  the  ship-building 
in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  it 
here,  he  continues;  ^^  I  returned  jto  Belfast  oq 
the  3d  of  July  following,  with  ten  men  and  4 
quantity  of  ship-building  apparatus  and  materials ; 
my  brother  having  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
pae,  I  gave  him  a  third  share  of  the  business^ 

3  X  in 

*  Farnithal  by  Mr.    H.  luy. 

f  Mr.  litcbie  came  from  Siltcoats, 
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in  which  we  continued  until  the  year  179S  whea 
we  dissolved  partnecship ;  afterwards  be  commenofKl 
ship-builder  on  his  own  account;  he  died  in 
January  1807  ;  but  the  businesa  of  his  house  hm 
been  continued  by  my  brother  John  under  the 
firm  of  John  Ritchie  and  sons.  Since  the  com- 
mencement I  have  built  32  vessels,  and  my  brother 
eight,  besides  several  lighters  and  small  ones. 
The  vessels  I  have  built  were  from  50  to  450 
tons  burthen,  the  greatest  part  about  220  tons. 
'When  I  came  te  Qelfast,  there  was  only  about 
SIX  jobbing  ship-carpenters;  being  wtthont  any 
person  to  direct  them,  they  were  not  (by  that 
means)  constantly  employed,  as  the  vessels  be* 
longing  to  the  town  were  purchased  and  repured 
in  England  and  Scotland ;  since  I  came  here,  I 
have  brought  from  Scotland  several  ship-joiners, 
block-makers,  and  blacksmiths.  In  my  black- 
smith's shop  all  kinds  of  ship-work  are  done  in 
the  best  manner,  also  anchors  of  all  sizes  to  14 
cwt.  There  are  now  employed  in  the  two  ship- 
yards, 44  journeymen  carpenters;  55  apprentices, 
7  pair  of  sawyers ;  12  blacksmiths,  and  several 
joiners;  the  weekly  wages  about  <£l 20.  The  in- 
crease of  this  business  is  partly  owing  to  the 
accommodation  of  a  good  graving  dock,  capa- 
ple  of  containing   at  one  time   three  vessds  of 

200  tens 
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200  tons  eiuct).  Thate  Mp*yt^d§  »)id  gpitving 
doiik  Ktaiid ,  on  groan(i#  dial  I  teqhm^  froia  ibe 
tea  by  eaibankmenu  and  qdays  fronted  with 
stone. 

'<  In  1796  I  engaged  with  the  Ballast  o£Bce 
cor|>oration  to  build  the  dock  mentioned,  which 
I  completed  1st  of  January  1800.  When  I  came 
to  Belfast  1791,  the  Lirerpool  traders  consisted 
of  four  sloops,  each  about  80  tbni  burthen,  and  the 
London  traders  of  four  brigs  of  160  tons.  There  aire 
now  in  the  London  trade  ten  brigs  averaging  2tO 
tons,  and  in  the  Liverpool  trade  8  brigs  of  160  tons 
each;  there  are  also  two  brigs,  that  tr&de  to 
Bristol,  of  150  tons,  one  brig,  and  two  sloops  ih 
the  Dublin  ti^e  averaging  90  totis.  The  above 
26  vessels  trade  constantly  to  tli^ir  rest)ective 
ports;  the  10  London  traders  are  armed  and 
fitted  out  in  the  completest  manner.  All  the 
othet  vessels  are  kept  in  the  best  state  of  re- 
pair and  equiptnent.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  are  12  ships  and  brigs  trading  to  the  West 
Indies^  aad  other  parte,  that  will  average  350  tons 
each,  all  afftied  sfitd  fitted  out  in  the  best  man- 
ner; also  a  number  of  other  vessels  of  various 
sizes,  that  trade  to  different  places.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  traders  and  West  India  vessels  have 
been  built  in  Belfast,  several  of  them  with   Irish 
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ciak;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  for  ete-* 
gaiice  of  mould,  fastness  of  sailing,  and  utility 
in  every  respect,  they  are  unrivalled  in  any  of  the 
ports  they  trade  to.** 

*'  Belfast  July  31st.  iSll.  "  WM.  RITCHIE-" 

The  annexed  list  will  sitow  the  number  of  ves- 
sels registered  out   of  Belfast,   their  tonnage,  and- 
men    thej/   are  navigqted  bj/,  for    the  last  seven 
years.* 


Year, 

Month, 

Vessels, 

Tons, 

Men, 

1S04 

Sept.  30 

67 

6  fin 

447 

1805 

do. 

62 

5,544 

409 

1806 

do. 

68 

5,894 

421 

1807 

do. 

67 

6,301 

448 

1809 

do. 

71 

6,750 

507 

1809 

do. 

79 

8,084 

655 

1810 

do. 

79 

7,925 

682 

Gwemment 

^  One  obienratioti  odcan  in  eompsriiig  tht  tonnase  of  Um  li^ 
(or  the  lut  yean  with  tliat  of  1735|  the Tesielt  are  now  in  huai^ 
ber  more  by  5S4  than  at  that  time,  the  tonnage,  less  by  9,000 
tons.  It  may  probably  arise  from  the  difference  between  real  and 
•omputed  tonffi    This,  however,  is  only  conjectnre. 
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Gcvemment  of  the  town. 

'  The  corporation  having  already  been  mentioned, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  sovereign  has 
the  government  of  the  markets,  the  regulation 
of  the  xrranes  and  weights,  and  all  things  res- 
pecting  the  sale  of  provisions  &c.  brought  into 
the  town,  of  which  he  is  the  chief  magistrate, 
and  for  the  time  being  also  a  magistrate  of  the. 
county  of  Antrim  ex-officio.  By  patent  !ie  is 
clerk  of  the  market,  which  gives  him  the  power, 
by  himself  or  by  deputy,  of  settling  all  matters 
relative  to  it;  certain  established  duties  and 
customs  being  payable  to  blm,  out  of  the  sale  of 
dtSerent  articles  exposed  in  the  market,  front 
the  revenue  of  which  he  is  paid,  and  the  other 
expences  •f  the  situation  defrayed. 


Police. 

Commisioners  and  a  committee  of  Polices  are 
appointed^  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Parliament  ob- 
tained by  the  tosm  in  1800.  They  are  vested  with 
authority  to  carry  into  execution  all  regulations 
therein  specified,  under  certain  penalties,  respect- 
ing 
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ing  the  paving,  lighting,  and  cleaning  the  streets, 
as  well  as  many  other  circumstances  affecting  the 
health,  safety,  and  comfort  of  the  inhid>itant3. 

TTie  Commissioners  are  tweke,  chosen  for  life, 
besides  the  burgesses  who  are  so  by  act  of  par- 
liament; the  committee  are  chosen  annually  in 
February,  and  sit  every  Saturday.  Whatever 
complainU  may  be  made  respecting  |he  expen- 
ces  incurred,  and  the  mode  of  levying  the  Police 
taxes,  the  improvement  of  the  town  since  its 
establishment  is  most  manifest.  The  amount  oS 
the  taxes  for  1810  was  <£3,087  Us.  Qd.  for  1811 
it  is  ^"2^59   6x.  id. 


The  SaUast  Corporation^ 

Was  embodied  in  1795,  by  act  of  Parliament 
giving  power  to  the  corporation  to  make  bye 
laws,  for  cleaning  and  improving  the  harbour, 
resulatinjr  tlie  conduct  of  masters  and  owners  of 
shipping  &c.  resorting  to  this  port;  respecting 
the  throwing  in  and  taking  out  of  ballast^  station* 
log  and  mooring  vessels,  imposing  fines  for  trans- 
gression of  their  laws,  employing  and  licencing 
pilots,  building  wharfs,  making  wet  and  dry  docks, 

&c.      The  prodts    arising  from  this   corporation, 

after 
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after  defraying  the  expence  of  improvements,  and 
other  matters,  is  by  the  act  at  the  duposal  of 
the  president  and  commitlee  of  the  Bei£sbit 
charitable  society,  for  the  support  of  the  Poor 
bouse  and  Infirmary. 

The  improTement  of  the  quays,  and  barboiu:, 
under  thi$  body  has  been  very  considerable ;  many 
new  quays  have  been  made,  and  the  channel  of 
the  harbour  by  judicious  management  has  beea 
deepened  one  halt 


Chamber  of  commerce. 

A  Chamber  of  commerce  was  established  in 
1800;  its  duty  is  understood  to  be,  to  guard  the 
mercantile  interest  against  encroachments,  as  also 
to  arbitrate  any  dispute  between  merchants.  By 
the  charter  of  Belfast,  ic  appears  the  corporation 
had  the  power  of  appointing  a  guild  of  merchants 
with  a  seal ;  but  no  powers  are  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  body. 

Belfast  Insurance  Company^ 

For  the  insurance  of  ships,  merchandize,  and 
lives,  also    against    fire,  and  for  the  purchasing 
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and   granting    annuities.      Capital  one    hundred 
Ibpusand  pounds. 


Banks. 

There  are  three  banks,  the  Belfast  bank, 
Donegall-square  north;  Belfast  commercial  bank^ 
Donegall-street ;  and  the  Northern  bank,  No.  5^ 
Donegall-place. 


Kitqated  tp  front  Donegall-pUce,  ffzs  bui)t  l^y 
subscription  of  the  inhabitants  in  1784.  Sale  of 
white  linens  commenced  in  1785 ;  there  has  beeii 
a  regular  and  constant  xqarket  sinc^  that  time ; 
and  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  sold  an4 
exported  to  England,  Scotland,  to  the  West  Indiei^ 
and  to  America.  This  hall  very  much  facilita^ 
the  making  up  of  assorted  cargoes  for  foreign 
markets;  it  cost  <£lO,000,  and  was  granted  by 
Lord  Donegall  in  perpetuity. 


Brown 
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Brawn  Linen- hall, 

* 

In  Donegall-street,  where  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fine  yard-wide  linen  is  sold  on  each  market  day, 
(Friday).  This  building  has  been  lately  repaired 
and  improved,  by  a  subscription  of  the  linen 
merchanu  of  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood. 


Public  Wtigh-house, 

In  a  new  street  at  the  end  of  Waring-street^ 
near  the  dock.  The  market  for  butter  and 
pork  for  exportation  is  held  in  this  place.  It 
commences  at  8  o'clock  each  morning  during 
the  season.  Here  is  also  a  crane  at  Smithfield 
for  hides,  and  a  market  for  grain  in  the  same. 


A  public  Bakery,  Church-Street^ 

Wa»  set   on  foot  in   1800   at  a  period,   when 

extreme    dearth   prevailed,    and   when  the  poor 

3  Y  would 
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would  have  felt  its  effects  still  more  keenly,  bad 
it  not  been  for  ibis  useful  institution.  From 
October  25tb  1809,  until  tbe  same  date  1810^ 
254  tons,  10  cwt.  of  flour  were  baked  there^ 
producing   185,935  loaves  at  Is.  Id.  eacb. 


£ducaii0n. 

In  tbe  present  state  of  education,  tbe  first  is 
the  Belfast  Academy  in  Donegall-street,  under 
the  direction  of  a  president  and  trustees.  It 
consists  of  several  schools^  fpr  the  different  branches 
of  classical  ahd  mercantile  education ;  of  this 
academy,  superintended  with  so  much  credit  to 
himself,  and  of  advantage  to  bis  pupils,  tbe 
Rev.  Doctor  Bruce  is  principal.  An  academy 
IS  also  kept  in  Church-lane  by  tbe  Rev.  Robert 
Acheson,  in  which  the  several  branches  of  edu* 
cation  are  taught  by  different  masters.  There  is 
a  third  classical  and  mercantile  school  in  Corn- 
market  by  Mr.  Samuel  Lyons.  In  addition  to 
these,  are  a  number  of  schools  for  different  pur- 
poses of  educating  those,  whose  situations  in 
life  do  not  require  the  ornamental  parts.  At 
Mount  CcHyer  near  tbe  tomny  in  a  most  beaMi- 
fill  aituatioB>   is  an  academy  of  great  cbacmcter, 

thm 
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the  chief  master  of  which  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Drum- 
mond,  author  of  the  poem  of  Trafalgar. 

The  public  schools  upon  charitable  foandationt, 
are  the  public  day-school,  and  the  weekly,  or  sun- 
day  school.  The  first  was  established  in  1801  by 
a  number  of  respecuble  ladies  of  thb  town,  and  is 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions ;  it  has  lately 
been  renovated  by  the  energetic  and  lauda1>le  ex- 
ertions of  those,  who  founded  it,  and  who  continue 
their  protection.  In  diis  school,  it  is  said,  religious 
instruction  is  particularly  attended  to;  for  those, 
who  devote  their  time  and  money  to  promote  the 
education  of  persons,  who  would  otherwise  remain 
unetducated,  must  of  consequence  be  conscious  of 
the  advantage  of  adding  to  other  instruction  reli- 
gious instruction,  knowing  that,  the  more  ties  there 
are  on  the  human  passions,  the  better  it  is,  and 
that  to  those,  who  are  early  imbued  with  sentiments 
of  teligion,  there  is  idways  a  hope  of  return  to 
virtue,  if  they  go  astray,  whilst  the  state  of  those, 
who  have  them  not,  is,  in  the  same  circumstance, 
truly  hopeless. 


Wfikly 
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Weekly  or  Sunday  school^ 

Held  off  Waring-street,  supported  by  voluntaiy 
subscription,  opened  3 1st  January,  1802,  for  the 
free  education  of  such  young  persons  as  require 
it;  for  servants  and  apprentices  in  particular,  who 
could  not  attend  any  other  school.  I^  receives 
the  gratuitous  attendance  of  thirty-four  teachers; 
eighteen  members  compose  its  committee.  Up* 
wards  of  150  scholars  were  admitted  in  1810; 
present  attendant  scholars  250;  admitted  since 
the  commencement,  1054.  It  is  with  pleasure 
the  committee  and  teachers  announce  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  long  contemplated  object,  that  of 
an  enlarged  and  suitable  building  for  this  best  of 
purposes.  The  building  (botli  spacious  and  hand* 
some)  is  now  in  so  forward  a  state,  .that  they  hope 
to  occupy  such  a  portion  of  it  as  will  contain  500 
children  on  the  3d  of  February  next;  their  great 
object  is  also  to  extend  it  to  a  day  school.  It  is 
understood,  this  school  is  to  be  on  the  Lancastrian 
plan. 


School 
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School  for  the  Blind. 

There  is  a  school  of  this  naturei  upon  the  same 
plan  as  that  at  Liverpool,  where  those,  who  are 
deprived  of.  the  blessing  of  sight,  are  taught  such 
brandies  of  industry  as  they  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing ;  and,  as  the  accbunt  of  the  institution  well 
expresses  it,  *'  instead  of  being  a  burthen  upon 
society,  they  contribute  their  share  in  its  main' 
tenance."  The  making  of  baskets  is  the  work 
they  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in,  and  which  they 
have  carried  to  considerable  perfection. 


Belfast  branch  of  the  Bible  societrf^ 

Is  most  respectable  and  extensive.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  objects  of  this  society  are  to 
propagate  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  to 
diffuse  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  on 
an  extensive  plan,  embracing  all  denominations, 
without  respect  to  religious  distinctions. 


^cademicMl 
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Academical  Institution. 

In  1808)  a  subscription  was  opened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  tliis  iustitntion  on  the  most 
extensire  and  liberal  plan.  Larse  schoob  are  lo 
be  built  and  endowed,  for  educating  youth  for 
every  ^  profession ;  and  professorships  are  to  be 
founded  in  the  following  branches : 

Mathematics,  Logic,   Metaphysics, 

Natural  philosophy,  Moral  philosophy. 

Belles  lettres.  Botany,  and 

Chemistry,  Agriculture. 

The  direction  is  invested  in  a  president,  four 
vice  presidents,  twenty  managers,  eight  visitors, 
and  three  auditors.  They  are  elected  in  the  man- 
ner following :  the  president  retains  his  office  for 
life;  one-fourth  of  the  other  officers  vacate  their 
places  annually,  and  their  seats  are  supplied  by 
ballot  at  a  general  meeting  of  proprietors.  A 
subscription  of  five  guineas  qualifies  for  a  pro- 
prietor, and  also  for  the  office  of  a  manager; 
fifty  guineas  for  that  of  vice  president;  that  of 
president  is  vested  in  the  Marquis  of  DonegalL 

The 
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The  fund  £or  carrying  this  undertaking  into  ex-- 
ecution  amounts  to  «£  16,000,  solely  collected  by 
subscription,  and  is  still  increasing.  Application 
is  to  be  made  to  Parliament  for  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation, and  a  pecuniary  grant  in  aid  of  its 
funds.  So  laudable  an  undertaking  certainly  de« 
serves  national  attention  and  encouragement,  with- 
out which,  after  the  necessary  expenditure  in 
building  (which  is  now  rapidly  going  on),  funds 
sufficient  for  the  endowment  of  professorships 
would  not  remain.  The  fbundadon-stone  was  laid 
on  the  3d  of  July,  1810.  The  ediBce  fronts  Done- 
gall-square  north,  and  will  have  a  fine  effect  when 
viewed  from  thence. 


Literary  Societies. 

The  Society  for  promoting  knowledge  is  held 
in  the  central  room  of  the  White  Linen-hall, 
and  is  regulated  by  a  president,  vice-president,  and 
committee;  it  possesses  2000  volumes,  many  of 
them  very  valuable ;  also  philosophical  instruments^ 
Registers  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  are 
kept  there.   There  is  also  a  cabinet  of  minerals. 

The  Literary  society  meets  once  a  month,  and 
has  for  its  object  polite  literature,   sciences^  an« 

tiquitiesi 
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tiqahies,  and  the  history  and  present  state  of  the 
county  of  Antrim.  Papers  are  read  upon  some 
one  of  these  subjects  by  each  member  in  rotation. 
Fasciculi  are  occasionally  published. 

The  Society  for  acquiring  knowledge  conuncnced 
about  1806 ;  it  has  already  an  extensive  library  of 
well  chosen  books,  and  excellent  globes.  Admit* 
tance  £l.     Monthly  subscription  Is.  Id. 

The  Philosophical  society,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Galvanic  society ;  the  members  of  which,  although 
they  continue  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  that  curious  science,  wish- 
ing to  ektend  their  views  into  a  wider  and  more 
general  research,  have  now  procured  a  valuable 
apparatus,  which  enables  them  to  perform  many 
curious  and  interesting  experiments. 


Medical  Library^ 

Was  formed  in  1806,  by  a  number  of  the  most 
respectable  physscians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries. 
Admission  is  not  confined  to  Belfast  or  its  vicinity; 
accordingly,  many  practitioners  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  become  members  of  it.  This 
establishment  must  contribute  to  the  improvement 
ef  medical  science^  as  it  aflfords  an  opportunity  of 

consulting 
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consulting  books  too  expensive  for  many  indi- 
'^  viduab  to  purchase.  Since  its  establishment,  some 
rare,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  books,  which 
have  been  published  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
relating  to  medicine,  surgery,  pharmacy,  and  che- 
mistry, have  been  purchased,  with  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  most  useful  institution  have  been  ac- 
commodated. 


Irish  Music  School. 

The  exertions  of  Belfast,  to  restore  the  ancient 
music  of  the  country,  shew  its  taste  and  public 
spirit;  and  a  school  has  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching,  to  play  upon  the  Irish  harp, 
a  number  of  poor  scholars,  Mr.  George  Bunting 
generously  proposing  to  superintend  it;  and  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Neil,  the  most  respectable  and  capable 
player  on  this  instrument,  now  remaining  alive  in 
Ireland,  has  engaged  as  teacher  thereof.  More 
than  250  guineas  have  been  subscribed  for  this 
purpose;  the  scholars  to  be  chosen  from  such 
candidates  as  have  the  best  moral  characters,  and 
evince  the  greatest  genius  for  music.  There  are 
at  present  twelve  regular,  besides  a  number  of 
private  pupils,  male  and  female. 

3  2  Public 
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Public  vehicles  of  intelligence. 

Two  news-papers  are  published  in  this  town, 
and  so  arrangedi  that  five  days  out  of  the  seven 
are  supplied  >  the  News- Letter  being  published 
twice,  and  the  Chronicle  three  times  a  week; 
they  kre  both  conducted  with  ability  and  decorum. 
Of  the  Belfast  News- Letter,  first  edited  in  1737, 
aiul  probably  the  first  printed  north  of  Dublin,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  tliat  for  more  tlian  half  a 
century,  in  a  most  extensive  circulation,  it  filled 
the  respectable  station  of  an  accurate  inteUi* 
gencer,  and  of  a  faithful  monitor  to  the  people  of 
the  north  of  Ireland ;  from  which  task,  rendered 
truly  arduous  at  a  most  ciitical  period,  it  never 
shrunk. 

About  three  year»  ago,  the  first  number  of  a 
Monthly  Magazine  was  published,  which  has  since 
been  carried  on :  amongst  a  variety  of  subjects,  seve- 
ral papers,  descriptive  of  places  and  circumstances, 
relating  to  the  county,  have  found  their  way  to  it; 
most  of  them  have  been  instructive  and  entertaining. 
It  also  contains  agricultural,  commercial,  medical, 
meteorological,  and  natnrahsts'  reports,  with  the 
celestial  phenomena  for  the  montli  following  its 
publication.  The  work  is  a  highly  creditable  spe- 
cimen of  the  Belfast  press. 

An 
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Ad  almanac  is  aaniially  publish^d^  which  in  a 
small  compass,  and  at  a  reasonable  priqe,  contains 
much  useful  infonnadoo^ 


Charitable  Institutions. 

Belfast  IncorpQrated  C/iaritable  Society, 

A  large  commodious  house,  *  healthfully  situat- 
ed at  the  north  end  of  Donegall-street,  and  well 
supplied  with  spring-water,  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tions and  lotteries  ^  ground  granted  by  the  Earl 
of  Donegal!;  foundation  laid  in  n71 ;  post  about 
«£7000;  incorporated  by  act  of  parliafnent,  1774. 
It  is  directed  by  a  committee,  annually  fleeted 
by  subscribers  to  the  institution.  The  present 
year  it  affords  asylum  to  57  aged  men,  89  aged 
women,  108  boys,  85  girls,  who  are  clothed,  fed, 
and  the  two  latter  educated,  and  at  a  proper  age 
apprenticed  to  suitable  employments.  Applica- 
tions for  admissioQ  are  presented  in  the  form 
of  petition,  stating  the  residence  of  the  person, 
&c.  and  signed  by  one  or  more  subscribers,  who 

vouch 

•  It  was  m  this  hcmse  the  first  nulimeDtt  of  the  oottoo  trade ' 
were  taught ;   history  of  the  cotten  trade. 
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vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  facts.  These  petitions 
are  examined  on  Saturday,  and  referred  to  a  sub- 
comtnittee.  Expenditure  from  November,  1 SO^, 
till  November,  1810,  £2671  :  l«  :  94. 


Dispensary  and  Fever  Hospital, 

No.  32,  West-street 

These  united. institutions  ar^  supported  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  The  dispensary  was  in* 
stituted  in  1792.  The  fever  hospital  in  1797. 
The  house  is  at  present  capable  of  containing  25 
patients.  The  out  patients  are  supported  a^  theif 
own  abode ;  their  number  is  unlimited.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  are  inoculated  with  the  cow-pock. 
Instruments  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  or  suffo- 
cated persons  are  provided.  Any  person  may  be 
admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  subscriber, 
or,  without  such  recommendation,  by  paying  one 
guinea  to  the  fund ;  or  if  the  complaint  be  very 
urgent  and  distressing,  and  the  patient  extremely 
poor,  he  will  be  admitted,  by  paying  «  crown  per 
week  to  the  fund.  These  regulations  have  enabled 
many  people,  not  natives  of  the  parish,  to  derive 
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signal  advantages  froffi  this  charity^  without  con- 
suming any  part  of  the  subscriptions,  which  are  en- 
tirely appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  originally  limited  to  the  admission  of  fever 
patients  only ;  but  since  that  disease  has  been  so 
far  extingubhed  by  means  of  this  instttution,  as 
that  very  few  cases  of  it  have  lately  appeared,  the 
managers  were  induced  to  admit  those  labouring 
under  many  other  complaints,  and  a  great  num* 
ber  of  surgical  operations  have  been  successfully 
performed  there.  The  annual  subscription  is  up- 
wards  of  <£323.  Occasional  supplies  have  been 
procured  by  sermons,  concerts,  &c.  sometimes  t» 
the  amount  of  «£300  annually.  The  number  of 
dispensary  patienu  admitted  in  the  course  of  last 
year  was  219 ;  of  hospiul  patients  197.  No  per- 
son labouring  under  any  infectious  fever  is  ever 
rejected.  The  statement  of  these  facts,,  it  is  hoped, 
will  not  only  secure  its  permanency,  but  induce 
other  towns  to  adopt  similar  plans  of  safety,  which 
a  late  act  of  parliament  will  render  very  easy.  By 
'  an  application  to  the  grand  jury,  at  tUe  assizes  ia 
1807,  the  sum  of  £  193  :  7  :  6  was  presented  on 
the  county  at  large  for  the  support  of  this  charity ; 
the  public  money  granted  according  to  the  same 
inost  excellent  act,  for  the  year  1810,  was  £  320  : 
19  :  10,  and  the  committee  has  resolved  to  admit 

patients 
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patients  from  all  parte  of  the  oounty,  ia  proportion 
as  these  public  grants  enable  tliem  to  do  so  with* 
put  any  detriment  to  tbeir  own  towo  or  parish; 
gad  it  ia  hoped  this  mark   of  public  favour  wiU 
extead  the  utility  of  the  institution  far  beyond  its 
former  limits  and  tend  ultimately  to  establish  4 
general  tuMpital  in  Belfast^  a  thing  whiph  cannot 
be  considered  but  of  the  utmost  moment.      The 
unbounded  and  generous  spirit^  which  has  been  dis- 
played in  tiie  subscriptions  to  odier  useful  institu- 
tions, leave  us  no  doubt^  that  a  Mmilar  zeal  wiU 
be  manifested  in  building  and  supporting  an  hos- 
pital, whenever  the  inhabitants  are  called  upou 
£6r  sttchan  exertion  of  enlightened  benevolenee.  In 
order  to  effect  this  laudable  purpose,  the  society 
lu»  begun  to  ^piopriate  such  sums,  as  have  been 
received  in  the  form  of  domutions  and  bequests,  to 
raise  «a  fund   for    building ;  and  the  Marquia  of 
Don^all,  with  a  liberality  which  has  alwaj^a  dis- 
tinguished tliac  family,   has  allotted  a  portion  of 
gfound,  in  an  digibie  situation,  for  the  purpose. 
Some  persons  have  already  sidiscribed,  unsolicitedy 
fear  beginning  this  pious  work ; .  and  it  is  bpped, 
this  notification  of  the  object  will  contribute  to 
promote  the  subscription.      To  a  reflecting  and 
compassionate  mind  no  kind  of  charity  can  ap- 
pear so  urgent,  so  important,  or  so  vitally  requiaite- 
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as  this  ;  mod  it  would  appear  a  very  singular  tiling 
(if  one  did  not  see  it  often)  that  any  kind  of  public 
edifice,  whether  for  religions  worship,  for  educa* 
tion,  for  the  common  poor,  or  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  should  have  ever  been  established, 
either  by  individuals  or  states,  until  hospitals  for 
the  sick  poor  were  first  erected.  Medical  atten- 
dance is  given  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
gratis.  Salaiy  of  the  resident  apothecary,  £50; 
oY  the  nurse  £  l^. 


No,  35,  Donegall^^trctif 

Commenced  in  Januaiy,  1794,  and  has  been 
uniformly  carried  on  with  the  utmost  care  and  eco« 
Bomyi  under  the  inspection  of  Lady  Harriet  Skef- 
fiogtoo,  vice-patroness,  and  other  ladies  in  oflice^ 
who  meet  once  a-week  to  transact  the  business. 

rom  January  1,  1810,  till  November  12,  49 
were  relieved,  consisting  of  poor  labourers^  trades- 
men's, and  soldiers'  wives,  (whose  uifants  were 
elothed.)  The  philanthropist  must  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  benevolent  hearts  of  those  ladies 

in 
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in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  who  thus  devote  much 
of  their  time  aud  property  to  meliorating  the  situa- 
tion of  tlie  distressed.  This  charitable  institution 
is  supported  by  subscription,  and  is  chiefly  indebt- 
ed to  its  noble  patroness,  the  Marchioness  Dowager 
of  Donegall,  as  her  ladyship  gave  £  50,  till  the 
death  of  the  late  Marquis,  and  has  ever  since  ge- 
nerously contributed  the  sum  of  £  20  annually* 


Bouse  of  Industry. 

This  institution  was  formed  in  Belfast  about  the 
beginning  of  tlie  year  1809,  for  die  purpose  of 
abolishing  mendicity,  and  assisting  tbe  industrious 
poor. 

A  committee  was  formed  for  carrying  this  into 
effect,  and  tbe  town  divided  into  districts,  and  visi- 
tors appointed  to  inspect  the  different  persons  in 
each,  who  might  be  considered  fit  objects  for  the 
charity.  A  large  subscription  was  immediately 
made  by  the  inhabitants,  a  convenient  building^ 
purchased,  and  work  provided.  The  beggars  were 
then  ordered  off  the  streets^  and  those,  who  could 
work,  were  furnished  with  materials,  either  in  their 
own  houses  or  in  the  house  of  the  insUtutioo,  called 

tbe 
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tlie  house  of  industry ;  and  what  tbeir  work  waa 
found  deficient  in  providing  far  their  ^part^  waa 
made  up  by  a  poruon  of  soup^  trhtoh  is  daily  siip»> 
plied  to  them  from  the  houfie,  and  in  ooab  iasneA 
weekly,  according  la  the  ntcetoity  of  eaob ;  tbote 
totally  helpless  are  pot  ii>to  the  poor^iomc,  by 
permission  of  the  coiainittee  of  Ute  cfaaritablf  s<r- 
ciety,  or  in  some  few  insta&cas  alharwiae  prcu 
Tided  for. 

The  institution  has  now  been  operative  nearly 
two  yearS|  and  seems  fally  to  answer  the  ehd  pro- 
posed by  its  founders.  The  towli  is  freed  from  a 
most  disgracefnl  and  distresaing  vigbt^  ^  multitude 
of  hunoan  beings  brought  up  in  the  habh  of  lAUh 
ness  and  vie^  daily  filling  tlie  stre«ts,«and  extort^- 
ingy  by  their  iaiportunity^  far  nunra  than  is  now 
sufficient  to  make  tftem  live  at  home  in  eoTtrforf ; 
and  as  they  are  compelled  to  do  something  to  earfi 
a  livelihood,  there  are  hopes  that  they  may  in  tinfie, 
dspeclaUy  the  young  geneniuoDy  beMme  indus- 
trious and  useful  members  of  this  coiiinninity. 


^l/ast  Riposiiortf. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  some  patriotic 
ladies  of  this  town,   who   liberally  advanced   the 

4  k 
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sum  of  money  necessary  for  its  establishment ;  the 
object  of  which  was  to  open  a  warehouse  for  the 
sale  of  such  articles  as  were  produced  by  the  la- 
hour  and  industry  of  all  ranks  of  socie^,  both  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  We  have  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  public^  that  the  in- 
stitution has  succeeded  beyond  the  expectation  of 
its  warmest  advocates,  affording  a  speedy  sale  of 
such  goods  as  are  not  in  the  repository,  of  which 
the  x)wners  had  no  other  mode  of  disposal;  and 
it  has  been  the  means  of  relieving  a  great  many 
families,  as  well  as  deserving  individuals,  from  dis- 
tressed and  narrow  circumstances.  The  institution 
has  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  has  pro- 
duced manf  works  of  great  taste  and  merit. 

The  articles  sent  in  are  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee, every  Saturday,  and  the  lowest  price  affixed 
to  each.  The  interest  of  the  original  funds  has 
enabled  each  of  those  benevolent  and  highly  ex- 
alted ladies,  who  established  and  conducted  this 
useful  institution,  to  present  a  comfortable  suit  of 
cloathing  to  an  indigent  and  wortliy  female*.  The 
institution  receives  support  by  occasional  balls,  &c.* 

This  account  of  the  numerousjfoundations,  whe- 
ther connected  with  the  commerce,  literature,  or 

charitable 

*  To  the  Belfast  Almanac  for  1811,  1  am  indebted  for  thii  detached 
account  of  tUete  different  etub!ishments. 
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charitable  establishments  of  Belfast,  so  highly  ere* 
ditable  to  it,  requires  no  commeiit,  nor  does  the 
insertion  of  them  at  length  require  any  excuse; 
it  would  be  unfair  to  withhold  from  them  any  of 
that  attention^  which  is  their  due,  or,  from  others, 
an  example  so  highly  deserving  of  imitation. 


Places  of  Public  Worships  Kc. 

An  established  church,  built  by  the  late  Marquis 
of  Donegall;  it  is  a  most  light  and  pleasing  edifice^ 
but  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  congregation,  for 
whose  further  accommodation  a  chapel  of  ease  is 
in  contemplation  ;  six  meeting-houses  for  Protest- 
ant dissenters;  two  Catholic  chapels;  a  Quaker 
meeting-house,  and.  a  Methodist  chapel. 


Other  public  buildings,  not  mentioned  before, 
are  the  Exchange,  near  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
over,  this  are  an  elegant  set  of  Assembly  rooms, 
and,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  coffee  or  news-room ; 
on  a  rising  ground,  to  the  north  of  the  poor-house, 
the  New  barrack,  and  the  Artillery  barrack  near 
the  Carrickfergus  road;  and  on  the  Malone  side 
of  the  town  the  Old  barrack. 

Considerable 
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Confidermble  attention  has  been  paid  by  the 
CoiBtnitttfe  to  give  an  additional  supply  of  water 
to  the  town )  aoo^rdinglyy  a  new  reservoir  has  been 
forined,  near  the  Malone  road,  of  the  best  spring- 
water,  to  be  conveyed  into  the  town  by  pipes; 
these  pipes  are  of  cast  metal,  and,  though  more 
expensive  at  first,  in  the  end,  from  their  superior 
duration,  they  will  be  cheaper  than  tiqiber. 

The  meat  market  is  a  neat  square  of  shops ;  the 
vegetable  market  adjoining  it.  The  former  is 
well  supplied  at  all  seasons;  and,  although  the 
price  is  in  general  much  higher  than  it  formerly 
was,  the  diflference  in  price  at  the  different  seasons 
is  less  than  it  was,  from  the  regular  supply  afforded 
by  stall-fed  cattle  in  the  winter  and  in  spring. 
Besides  the  cattle  furubhed  by  the  neighbouring 
country,  numbers  are  brought  from  distant  coun^ 
ties,  both  for  exporta^on,  and  for  home  consump- 
tion. Many  sheep  are  also  bought  in  the  counties 
•f  Loutli  aod  Meath;  but  the  pork  and  veal, 
vlitch  are  good,  the  neighbourhood  supplies.  Lamb 
is  seldom  early,  and,  until  the  spring  is  advanced, 
always  scarce,  as  breeding  for  market  has  not  yet 
keeome  Mfi  object,  though,  if  properly  attended  to, 
it  vmvM  oertitinly  he  profitable.  Poultry  of  all 
kinds  aM  oolleoted  from  considerable  distances, 
and  brought  to  market  here;  and,  since  the  buy- 
ing 
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ing  them  in  for  this  purpose  has  be^n  a  regular 
business/ though  more  are  bred,  the  price  has  been 
doubled  in  the  remoter  parts,  where  they  are  reared. 
The  fish-market  is  very  good,  and  now  receives  an 
additional  supply  of  turbot  frbm  the  distant  coasts 
of  Derry  and  Antrim  by  the  coaches. 

Of  vegetables  there  is  great  plenty,  and,  in  fa- 
vourable seasoiis,  of  fruit;  with  the  jnore  delicate 
kinds  some  shops  are  supplied  from  the  super- 
fluities of  the  be9t  gardens  in  the  vicinity. 

The  advantages  of  Belfast  market  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  opulent ;  from  the  nature  of  its  trade, 
it  affords  to  the  lower  classes  considerable  re- 
sources for  great  part  of  the  year ;  first,  in  the 
least  valuable  parts  of  the  cattle  killed  for  ex- 
portation, which  are  sold  at  reduced  prices ;  and 
in  those  parts  of  the  pork,  which  are  separated 
from  the  rest  before  they  are  barrelled ;  for  these 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale,  as  they  are  disposed 
of  in  such  quantities  as  suit  the  circumstances  of 
the  buyers.  Also,  of  potatoes  and  oatmeal  there 
is  a  regular  market. 


Belfast 
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Belfast  Markets,  September  17,  1811. 


Oatmeftl 18  3  to 

^cw  ditto  19  0  — 

New  wheat 15  0  — 

New  barley 11  0  — 

OUioattf 11  4|— 

New  ditto 10  0  •— 

First  iloar.^ -...  ^2  0  — 

Seoood  ditto. 30  0  — 

Third  ditto 28  0  — 

Fourth  ditto 20  0  — 

Fiftliditto 16  0  — 

Bran ^  6  — 

Tirkiu  hutter 122  0  — 

Bonian  tallow W  0  — 

Buenos  Ayres  ditto..  72  0  — 

Brazil  ditto 70  0  — 

Rough  tallow 8  0  — 

RoQgh  lard.« 0  0  — 

Beef 47  6  — 

Porlb.... ••...•  .•.«•.  ••  30  0  —^ 

Saltskbs. 50  0  -^ 

Cowhides 30  0  — 

Horseditto 5  5^ 

Calf  skbs  Cfl'uilu)—    0  4  — 

Veal  ditto 0  7  — 

Potatoes 0  6J— 

FVesh  butter 13  — 

Scale  ditto. 1  0}— 

Beef. 0  5  — 

Mutton...*. 0  6^— 

Veal 0  6  — 

Liverpool  coals 0  0  — 

Cumberlaud  ditto....  26  0  — 

Scotch  ditto 24  0  •— 

Scotch  malting  ditto  36  0  — 


u    d. 


18 

19 

16 

11 

0 

10 

34 

32 

30 

22 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

40 

54 

40 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


.percwtof  112  Au 


^percwt.  of  1121b. 
Banknotes. 


•1 

6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ^ 

0  »-per  stone  of  161b. 

n   . 

0  J'percwt.of  124  Jb. 

4  — per  hide. 

1  (per  lb. 
7  —per  stone. 


lb.  of  ia«z.- 


perlb.  of  16  ox. 


per  ton. 


Lisbum  Markets,  September  17,  1811. 


Oatmeal 19 

Oau 8 

Potatoes 0 

Beef. 0 

Mutton.. 0 

Veal 0 

Fresh  butter  ...  1 


*.    rf. 


6  to 

6  — 
4f- 

4  — 

6  — 

0  — 

1  — 


20 
11 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


n 


per  ewt«  of  120  lb. 
per  cwt.  of  1 12  lb. 
per  stone. 

per  lb.  of  16  OS. 

per  B».  of  20  OS. 


Comparative 
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Comparatioe  prices  of  different  articles^  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  ccn^ 
turies. 


18th  Century. 

19th  Century. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Paid  for  six  hogs     2 

6 

3 

Now  the  price  of  one  small 
bog  not  fat 

4barrekof  wheat  2 

0 

0 

Now  about  the  price  of  one 
barrel,  or  2i  cwt. 

Feb.  27. 

30  bullocks 67 

0 

0 

Not  2  guineas 

apiece.   From 

the  time  they 

were  bought  ui» 

they  must  have 

been  poor. 

A  fat  hog    ...  ...     1 

5 

0 

Supposbg  the  hog  2  cwt.  the 
the  price  would  now  be 
from  four  to  five  pounds. 

3  bushek  of  barley 

4 

6 

About  3b,  per  hundred;  now 
near  four  times  as  much, 
or  ]2#. 

March  20. 

5  Boles  oats 2 

10 

0 

The  price.  Mar.  1811,  about 

a  bole  beh^  10 

four  times  as  much,  or  2/. 

bushels. 

Kitcben- 
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18th  Century.  19th  Ceutury, 

£.   #.  i* 
Kitchen-maids'  -v 

wages  pet  ann.    2    0    01.  He?e  is  a  great  change 
Housekeepers' do.    5    0     0^ 

12  ton  coals 4  l6    0    Now  about  1/.  4^  per  ton. 

about  8«.  per  tou. 
One  cwt.  butter  17    0    Now  about  6/. 

Two  pair  buckskin 

breeches ...•  2    0    0 

One  pair  boots  •••       12    O 

Nov. 
30  fat  bullocks     90    0    0 

3/.  a  piece. 
SI  fat  wethers       21  18     9 
little  more  than  ; 

5#.  each. 
Nov. 

12  geese 0    4    0    The  price  of  thes<?  would 

now  be  from  2#.  to  2*.  Qd, 
each,  without  the  feathers* 
2  hhds.  claret  ...  26    0    0 
Mason,  six  days 

work 6     0    Now  from  15f.  to  18#.  per 

week. 
Gardeners'  wages 

for  one  year...     7    0    0 
Paid  forCSneats' 
tongues  ...  ...         13     0     Now  from  2«.  to 3i. 6if. ea<2h. 
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Mml  Coaches^  Kc. 

As  all  those  circumstances  deserve  particular 
notice,  which  denote  any  remarkable  change,  the 
introduction  of  numerous  public  vehicles  must  be 
mentioned.  Previous  to  the  mail-coach  establish* 
ment,  there  was  not  any  regular  carriage  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  from  Belfast  to  Dublin ; 
it  is  said  many  attempts  were  made  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, which  all  failed;  nor  was  there  any  thing 
of  the  kind  between  Belfast  and  any  of  the  other 
northern  towns;  nor,  until  within  the  last  three 
years,  was  there  any  trial  made,  how  sucti  jin  ar- 
rangement might  answer.  Now,  there  is  not  only 
the  mail-coach,  which  leaves  Belfast  for'Dublin 
every  morning  at  ten,  but  there  is  another,  which 
s6U  out  three  days  in  the  week  for  the  same  place; 
as  also  the  Lurgan  and  Armagh  coaches  five  days 
in  the  week,  and  the  Lurgan  diligence  thfee  days ; 
all  in  *  southern  direction.  A  coach  leaves  Belfast 
every  evening  for  Donaghadee,  with  the  mail. 

To  the  north-west,  are  the  Belfast  and  Derry 
Itoyal  mail,  which  leaves  Belfast  every  evening  at 
half  past  four  o*clocI(v. and  arives  at  Derry  the  next 
morning  at  |en;   and   the  CoJeiraine  day-doach, 

4  B  which 
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which  starts  from  Belfast  etery  Monday,  Wedne*- 
day,  and  Friday,  at  ^ht  o'clock^  and  arrires  at 
its  destination  the  same  eTening^  The  Lame  coadi 
kaves  that  place  on  the  mornings  of  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  six  o'clock ;  arrives  at 
Belfast  at  half  past  nine;  returns  from  Belfast 
the  same  evening  at  four,  and  arrives  at  Lame 
at  nine.  The  Downpatrick  coach  leaves  that 
place  on  the  same  days  as  the  above,  and  likewise 
returns  the  same  evenings.  A  coach  also  leavea 
Lisbum  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday  and 
Tuesday  for  Belfast,  and  returns  in  the  evening. 
Much  of  this  accommodation  is  owing  to  the  en- 
ter*prising  spirit  of  the  late  Mr.  John  M^Coy,  who 
first  tried  the  experiment,  whether  any  public  car- 
riage couU  exist  widiout  the  advantage  of  convey- 
ing the  mail,  and  in  opposition  to  it ;  he  plainly 
shewed  it  could  be  done; — ^but,  being  killed  by 
a  fall  from  bis  own  coach,  he  left  others  to  reap 
the  advantage  of  bis  attempt ; — and  no  man  in  his 
station  was  ever  more,  and  deservedly,  lamented. 

MiseeUane^UM  ObHrvations, 


After  this,  which  may  be  thought  a  too  ample 
detail  of  the  several  objects  afforded  by  the  town 
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of  Belfast^*  a  few  observations,  notwithstanding, 
must  -be  admitted  respecting  its  general  appear- 
ance, &c.;  this  is  remarkably  cheerful,  the  streets 
being  mostly  spacious,  strsdght,  carefully  paved, 
and  clean,  and  at  night  well  lighted,  and  the  houses 
almoist  all  well  built,  and  of  brick ;  though  some 
of  the  lanes  and  entries  are  narrow,  they  are  not 
numerous,  and  attention  is  paid  to  their  clean* 
liness. 

Fordierly  the  river,  which  runs  into  the  dock  in 
High-street,  was  uncovered  to  the  bank  buildings, 
except  where  the  necessary  communications  requir-- 
ed  bridges ;  the  covering  of  this  was  the  first  gneat 
improvement. 

The  bridge  (mentioned  in  another  place,)  the 
foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  1682,  being  only 
2liieet  wide,  is  too  narrow  for  the  present  day,  as 
it  is  the  only  direct  communication  with  tlie  county 
of  Down,  from  whence  there  is  an  incessant  re- 
sort. But  another  bridge  to  the  south  of  this,  and 
in  part  executed,  will  considerably  lessen  the  tho- 
roughfare on  the  former.  This  bridge  will,  with 
the  new  streets  laid  out  from  it,  form  a  line  with 
Donegall-square,  south,  and  will  afford  an  easy  and 

shortened 

*  Tlie  uuDufactiires  of  Belfast  having  been  spoken  of  under  the 
general  head  appropriated  to  this  subject.  It  is  not  necessary  to  r«-> 
p^'at  them  her. 
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shortened  entrance  from  a  very  populous  part  of 
the  county  of  Down^  pa  the  Saintfield  side»  and 
lead  to  the  new  market  place,  and  newly  laid  out 
streets  in  that  quarter.  Another  new  approach  is 
intended  on  ,^he  Carrickfergus  side,  by  which  the 
hilt  in  Donegfill-street  will  be  avoided,  and  abetter 
opening  m^e  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  towrn 
Near  the  town,  several  embankments  have  been 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  rifer ;  those  of  Bally* 
macarret  weije^^rst  done;  on  the  Carrickferguf  road^ 
a  considerable  scope  has  been  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  Jennymount;  und  further  on  by 
Mr.  Sinclair,  vfhich  is  now  in  oth^r  h^nds,  but 
seems  likely  to  succeed.  Another  piece  near  the 
n^w  bridge  has  been  very  completely  done  by 
Mr.  May.  To  raise  these  grounds  taken  from  the 
sea,  it  is  probable  that  letting  in  the  tide,  an4 
allowing  the  water,  by  stagnating  a  certain  time,  to 
deposit  the  mud  it  brings  alpng  with  i(,  might  i^n- 
$\yer  a  good  purpose.  This  operation,  called  io 
England  washing,  is  much  practised  at  the  mouths 
f)f  rivers,  which  carry  a  considerable  quantity  of 
th<e  finer  particles  of  earth  sqspendled  in  their  wa* 
ters,  whilst  they  ^rp  in  motion,  but  which  are  soon 
deposited  by  them  when  at  rest.  Whether  this  de* 
posit  is  in  a  suflBcient  portion  in  these  waters,  re* 

mains 
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mains  to  be  tried.  In  some  parts  of  England,  by 
tbis  mode  the  ground  has  been  raised,  but  parti- 
cularly on  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  from  18  inches 
to  2}  feet,  and  this  in  one  season,  from  June  to 
September. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  where  ground 
is  so  valuable,  it  would  at  least  be  worth  a  trial. 

The  Marquis  of  Donegall  is  proprietor  of  the 
ground,  on  which  Bel&st  stands,  probably  the 
largest  and  most  flourishing  place  in  the  possession 
df  any  individual  in  the  united  kingdoms ;  and  by 
bis  lordship  every  liberal  encouragement  ia  afford- 
ed to  all  public  and  private  undertakings,  which 
can  benefit  his  town. 


Strata  found  on 

boring  in 

a  garden  in  Belfast^ 

1786. 

Feet 

Inches. 

Soil  and  sand 

- 

- 

8 

0 

Blue  clay  with  sea  shells 

- 

as 

€ 

Sand  mixed  with 

shells,  particularly 

oysteir-shells  - 

- 

^ 

2 

§ 

Mote 

- 

- 

0 

4 

Gravel    intermixed  with  hazel-nut* 

shells 

- 

- 

0 

8 

40 
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Red  cby 
Sand 
Red  clay 
Sand 


Feet 

locbos 

40 

0 

29 

0 

I 

4      . 

35 

9 

0 

7 

106 


It  appears  from  thiii  statement,  that  the  nut-^belb 
were  found  40  feet  under  the  present  levels  thai 
they  again  were  covered  with  moss,  (turf  bog^)  and 
that  again  washed  by  the  sea,  as  appears  by  tlie 
sand  and  marine  shells,  fouod  at  the  depth  of  36 
feet  below  our  present  surface.  Tins  arrangement 
is  a  curious  proof  of  the  sinking  of  the  surface  in 
our  area. 


8ect.  12.    Agricultural  Societies — Measures^  He. 

An  agricultural  society  for  Lower  Massarene 
and  Glenavy  was  set  on  foot  about  the  year  1S03 ; 
their  objects  were  judicious  ;  they  tended  prindl- 
pally  to  tbe  encouragement  of  those  improvements^ 
which  were  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  of  20 
acres  of   ground,   or  even   of  d   lesser  quantity. 

Their 
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Their  first  propofwd  was  to  encourage  tlie  saving 
of  flax  and  clover  seeds ;  ploughing,  ditching,  and 
attention  in  breeding  cattle  were  also  recommended^ 
and  strong  reasons  were  adduced  to  shew  the  advan- 
tages of  cultivating  green  crops  for  winter  food, 
with  proper  directions  for  raising  them ;  and  tlie 
society  seemed  to  be  resolved  to  extend  their  at- 
tention to  many  different  objects,  and  to  encourage 
riiem  by  premiums.  But  unfortunately  this  society 
no  longer  exists;  From  wliat' cause  is  unknown; 
but  that  it  is  so,  is  much  to  be  lamented,  as  their 
commencement  was  so  good. 

Another  society  of  the  same  kind  was  established, 
nearly  at  the  same  period,  in  Carrickfergus;  it  lias 
aho  sbarecF  the  *  same  fate  as  that  of  Glenavy ; 
why  it  has,  remains  to  Be  explained.  Such  meet- 
ings as  these,  if  no  premiums  were  offered,  may 
do  good,  by  the  discussions  they  produce ;  for  men 
are  often  induced  by  this  means  to  turn  theur  minds 
to  objects,  that  otlierwise  they  should  never  have 
thought  of.  A  society  of  real  farmers,  on  the 
borders  of  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  lias 
had  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  From  men,  whose  knowledge  is 
founded  on  experience,  much  good  maybe  expect- 
ed, provided  they  persevere,  and  that  these  meet- 
ings 
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ingf  may  not  be  converted,  raiher  to  the  purposes 
of  conviviality  than  of  business. 


Measures  ^  Land. 

The  measures  of  land  in  this  part  of  Ireland  be- 
ing so  various,  I  give  here  the  difference  of  perches, 
on  which  they  depeid.  English  statute  measure 
IS  five  yards  and  an  half,  or  sixteen  feet,  sis  iAches, 
to  the  pole  or  perch.  The  Irish  plantation  perch 
is  seven  yards  or  twenty-one  feet ;  therefore  ele- 
ven perches,  Irish  measure,  are  equal  to  fourteen 
perches,  English  measure ;  and  eleven  miles,  Irish, 
to  fourteen  English ;  the  Irish  mile  being  2240 
yards,  and  the  English  1760.  But,  the  different 
acres  being  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the 
different  perches,  the  excess  of  one  above  the 
otlier  is  in  that  proportion ;  five  Irish  acres  being 
equal  to  eight  English,  fifteen  perches  and  a  small 
fraction ;  and  those,  wliich  follow,  are  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Irish  church-land  measure  is  the  same  as  planta- 
tion. Burleigh  measure  is  six  yards  or  eighteen 
feet  to  the  perch;  therefore  eleven  perches  in 
length  are  equal  to  twelve  English.  Woodland 
measure  is  the  same  as  Burleigh  measure.  Forest 
measure  is  eight  yards  or  twenty-four  feet;  there- 
fore 
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fore  eleven  perches  in  leQgth  are  equal  to  sixteen 
English.  One  perch  Cunningham  measure  is  six 
yards  and  an  half,  or  eighteen  feet  nine  inches ; 
therefore  twen^-five  Irish  perches  are  equal  to 
twenty-eight  Cunningham.  Scotch  measure  is  only 
six  yards  and  one-sixth,  or  eighteen  feet  six  inches; . 
thirty-three  Scotch  perches  are  equal  to  thirty- 
seven  English. 


Dry  and  Liquid  Measures. 

A  barrel  of  corn  or  coals  contains  four  bushels 
of  32  quarts  777  parts,  or  eight  gallons;  barrel 
of  lime  or  of  salt  three  bushels;  Irish  gallon  for 
liquids  contains  273  /^  cubic  inches ;  English  wine 
gallon  231  cubic  inches;^  do.  beer  gallon  280  Cubic 
inches;  one  bole  contains  10  bushels;  1  bushel 
four  pecks,  and  1  peck  eight  quarts. 

Weights. 

Formerly  the  different  sorts  of  grain  were  sold  by 

measure;  now  they  are  all  sold  by  weight,  which 

is  by  much  the  more  accurate  way  of  ascertaining 

not  only  the  quantity,  but  the  quality.   Oats,  wheat, 

4  c  and 
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and  barley  are  sold  by  the  cwt.  of  8  stone,  each 
containing  14  pounds,  or  112  pounds;  twenty  of 
these  make  a  ton ;  but  oatmeal  is  often  sold  by  tbe 
cwt.  of  120  pounds;  beef  and  pork  are  also  sold 
by  the  same ;  batter  is  sold,  salted,  by  tbe  pound 
of  16  ounces;  when  fresb,  the  number  is  arbitrary 
from  16  to  20  ounces;  tbe  stone  of  flax,  wool, 
and  tallow,  each  contains  16  pounds.  With  the 
origin  of  these  differences  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
acquainted ;  but  that  they  are  productive  of  incon- 
veniencies,  is  most  evident^  as  well  as  that  all 
should  be  reduced  to  one  standard. 

Sect.  13,    Mills— Fisheries,  He.  tic. 

Mills  are  established  in  this  County  opon  tbe 
same  footing  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  Ireland; 
the  tenants  are  bound  to  pay.  a  certain  ponian  of 
the  grain,  which  is  manufactured,  for  tlie  troiible 
and  expence  of  the  operation  ;  in  some  places  they 
are  bound  to  pay  the  sixteenth,  in  others  less;  but 
in  most  mills  the  full  proportion  is  seldom  taken,  as 
that  induces  tbe  tenants  to  frequent  them,  rather 
than  risk  a  fine  by  going  to  other  mills,  wbere  their 
business  would  be  cheaper  done.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  ma<ie  in  the  construction  of  milis 
and  kilns ;  beth  in  the  expedition^  wi«k  wbich  the 

work 
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wmk  \b  performed,  and  in  the  improved  manner 
^  drying,  deaning,  and  grinding;  all  of  these 
processes  being  often  performed  under  the  same 
roof.  Tiled  kilns,  and  kilns  covered  with  metid 
plates  are  suhstituted  generally  for  those  formerly 
flmpioyedy  where  the  grain  was  dried  on  straw  sup* 
ported  by  wooden  ribs.  Extensive  mills  for  the 
jBannEaeuire  of  floor  have  been  erected  at  dif* 
forem  places;  the  6rst  was  Cnimlin  nrill;  since 
diaty  one  has  been  bailt  at  Antrim,  another  at 
Muskamore;  near  Liabum,  is  the  floor  mill  of 
Messn.  Fulton;  one  at  Dunmurry,  by  Mr.  Hunter; 
near  Belfast,  this  business  is  extensively  carried  on 
by  Mr*  Alexander ;  and  a  very  great  work  of  this 
kind  was  lately  built  at  Larne.  The  late  Mr.  Lesly 
of  Lesly-hill,  during  his  time,  encouraged  the  growth 
of  wheat  in  that  neighbourhood  by  his  flour  mill ; 
•ince  his  death  it  has  not  been  employed,  and 
little  wheat  is  raised  thereabouts  for  want  of  a 
market,  though  the  soil  there  and  near  Bally* 
money  is  well  adapted  to  that  grain.  Objections 
have  been  made  to  flour  mills,  from  the  idea  of 
their  throwing  the  great  article  of  wheat  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  persons  of  large  capitals ;  but  it  is 
not  considered  by  those,  who  object,  that  the  ready 
market,  the  owners  of  these  mills  afford  for  tbia 
^ommodity^   is   the   great  encouragement   of  its 

growth 
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growth  in  all  those  countriesy  tliat  are  witlmi  their 
reach;  besides,  it  was  clearly  ascertained  during 
the  years  of  scarcity  in  England,  that  more  of  the 
nutritive  parts  of  the  grain  could  be  extracted  bj 
the  perfect  macliinery  of  these  mills  tlmn  by  any 
other  mode  hitherto  discovered.  Upon  the  whole 
therefore,  though  the  price  of  flour  may  be  some- 
what enhanced,  it  is  fully  compensated  for  by  an 
increased  insurance  of  supply.  Flax  miUs^  £ar  se- 
parating die  stalk  from  the  fibres  of  the  plant,  have 
been  in  use  in  Ulster  for  near  a  century ;  by  their 
means,  the  labour  required  for  this  operation  is 
much  abridged;  but  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  per* 
formed,  is  more  severe  upon  the  material,  than  in 
the  old  method  of  beating  the  stalk  out  by  means 
of  an  upright  board  and  scutching  knife.  But  tlie 
expedition  and  consequent  cheapness  of  the  pro* 
cess,  by  means  of  the  mills,  are  supposed  to  make 
up  for  any  loss  by  the  se\'erity  of  the  machinery. 

Fisheries. 

The  great  salmon  and  eel  fisheries  have  already 
been  treated  of.  It  now  remains  to  say  something 
of  those,  wliich  our  coasts  afford  in  various  parts. 
The  taking  of  the  former  on  the  rocky  shore'  at 
Carrickarade'  is  too  curious  not  to  be  particularly 
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noticed.     Carrickarade  is  an  insulated  rock,  which 
lies  off  one.  of  the  points  between   Ballintoy  and 
Keenbane  bead;   it  is  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  a  chasm,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  above  eighty 
feet  in  depth ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  the  sea  breaks 
with  an  uninterrupted  violence  among  the  rocks. 
This  rock  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  an 
extraordinary  flying  bridge;    as  it  is  inaccessible 
on  every  side  except  one  spot,  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  sea  makes  it  difl&cult,  unless  the  weather  is 
very  calm,  the  only  resource  is  to  throw  a  bridge 
fif  ropes  from  the  main  land  to  the  island,  which  is 
accomplbhed  every  year  by  extending  two  strong 
cables  across  the  gulpb,  by  an  expert  climber^ 
which  are  fa^ened  firmly  into  iron  rings,  mortised 
into  the  rock  on  either  side ;  between  these  cables 
a  number  of  boards,  about  a  foot  in  breadth,  are 
laid  in  succession,  supported  at  intervals  by  cross 
cords,  and   thus  the  path  Mray  is  formed,  and  a 
single  band   rope   the  only    assistant^    while  the 
swinging  and  undulation  of  the  bridge  itself  im- 
part no  very  stcong  ideas  of  security.     The  cause, 
of  so  much  pains  being  taken  to  obtain  access  to 
Carrickarade*  proceeds  from  its  being  the  only 
place  on  the  coast,  where  the  salmon  can  be  inter- 
cepted 

^  HamiltOD'f  Antriin.— Carricluirada  ii,  id  Iri«b,  Um  roclrin  tUe 
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cepted  in  their  passa^^  to  tbe  rivert,  whom  they 
annually  go  for  the  purpose  of  depotiiting  thck 
spawn;  for  in  thU  expedition  the  fi^h  generdOy 
swim  pretty  clo$e  to  the  ahore^  tblit  th^y  miy  oot 
miss  their  port ;  and  the  fiaheirvaeDf  who  are  weU 
aware  of  this  coasting  voyaige  of  th<i  saloMfi>  are 
^careful  to  project  their  nets  at  such  places,  as  may 
be  most  convenient  for  taking  them. 

In  this  kind  of  fishery  the  net  is  projected  dU 
rectly  outward  from  the  sborCt  widi  a  slight  bend) 
forming  a  bosom  in  th^  direction^  in  which  the 
salmon  come ;  from  the  remote  estnemity  a  rope  is 
brought  obliquely  to  aqother  part  of  the  shore,  by^ 
which  the  net  may  he  sw^pt  round  at  pteasure,  and 
drawn  tp  land ;  a  heap  of  small  ^tjoa^  is  tkeni  prai* 
pared  for  eaoh  person.  All  things  being  ready, 
as  soon  ^  tj^ie  watchman  perceives  tbe  fish  ad* 
vancing  to  the  net,  be  gives  i\\e  word ;  immecUateiy 
soqne  of  the  men  seize  the  oblique  rope,  by  which 
the  net  is  brought  rooud  to  enclose  the  salmon, 
whilst  the  others  keep  up  an  incessaat  cannonade 
with  tlieir  ammunition  of  stones,,  to  prevent  the 
retreat  of  the  fisli  till  the  net  is  completely  palled 
round  them^  after  which  tliey  all  join  their  forces 
to  drag  the  net  and  fish  quietly  to  the  rocks; 
These  fisheries  have  been  often  very  productive, 
fsom  the  vast  numbers  of  salmon,  which  frequent 
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dor  eoftsts  and  rivers,  tboagh  it  is  tliougbt  they  ate 
ratbcr  injored  by  destroyiog  the  mother  salmon, 
wfarcii  should  be  allowed  free  passage  through  the 
rivers  to  deposit  their  spami.  There  is  another 
sslmon  fishery  in  the  Bush ;  but  all  the  rivers  af- 
ford some.  The  Lagan  is  now  an  exception,  since 
the  passage  of  the  fish  up  the  river  is  cut  off  by 
the  locks  and  weirs  on  the  canal,  though  it  was 
once  much  frequented  by  them.  Eel  fisheries 
Bright  also  be  established  in  many  rivers,  and  at 
little  expence.  At  Carrickmore,  near  Ballintoy,  is 
an  advantageous  situation  for  this  purpose.  All 
the  rivers  abbund  with  them  at  the  season  of  pass- 
ing  to  the  jea ;  but  from  want  of  proper  attention, 
.and  materials,  for  taking  those  valuable  fish,  small 
^vantage  is  made  of  the  plenty,  with  which  they  are 
disttilKited.  Our  coasts  aflbrd  a  number  of  other 
valuable  fisb,  beth  rckmd  and  flat ;  of  the  former 
is  the  haddock  (gladus  sgtesinus,)  the  cod  (mor- 
Ima,)  the  whiting  (merlangen,)  the  hake  (merlu- 
citts,)  the  Kng  (oiolua,)  rock  cod  (mustela,)  the 
sa&d  eet  (toblnus,)  mackerel  (scomber,)  grey  gur- 
nard (gumardus,)  red  gurnard  (cucuius,)  grey  mul- 
let (cephakas,)  in  Larne  lough,  stui^eon  (sturio,) 
not  comowDy  herring  (barangus) ;  there  is  gene* 
rally  a  take  of  these  fish  on  some  parts  of  the  coast 
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every  sammer,  bat  seldom  in  sufficient  quantities  as 
to  be  a  commercial  object;  the  sea  br^un  (pag- 
rusO  a  iish  not  esteemed.  Of  flat  fish,  the  plaisq 
(platessa)  is  the  most  plentiful  of  the  species ;  the 
flounder  (flessus)  is  common  along  the  sandy 
shores.  The  soal  (solea)  is  very  fine ;  the  holi^ 
but  (hippoglossa)  taken  on  the  northern  coast^ 
though  not  so  frequently  as  the  turbot  (pleuro- 
nectes  mai^imus) ;  a  constant  supply  of  this  so  much 
'  admired  fish  is  now  brought  to  Belfast  by  the 
coasters  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  and 
from  the  county  of  Deny.  Though  this  speedy 
mode  of  conveyance  may  have  raised  the  price  in 
those  parts,  it  has  much  diminished  it.  in  the 
Belfast  market.  The  seal  (phoca  vituUna,)  and 
porpoise  (delphinus  phoc^ena)  are  frequent,  the 
latter,  especially  when  a  shoal  of  herring^  is  on  the 
coast ;  a  few  stragglers  of  the  cetaceous  kind  are 
sometimes  seen,  and  have  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast,  as  happened  some  years  ago  near  the  Giant's 
Causeway.  The  grampus  (orca)  is  sometimes  seen, 
and  approaching  too  near  the  rocks  has  shared  die 
same  fate.  Of  testaceous  fish,  the  shores  afford 
the  lobster  and  the  crab ;  and  oysters  of  superior 
size  and  flavour  are  produced  in  Carrickfergus 
bay. 
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In  respect  to  fish,  no  coantry  can  be  better  situat- 
ed than  Ireland  in  general,  which  must  be  appa* 
rent,  if  the  windings  of  the  different  coasts  are 
considered,  the   numbers  of  lakes  and  rivers  foe 
1>reeding  or  maintaining  some  of  the  most  valuaUe 
kinds,  as  the  salmon  and  the  eel,  the  conveniency 
of  the  bays,  and  the  surrounding  waters,  abound- 
ing in  all  the  different  kinds,  which  can  administer 
to  the  wants  or  luxuries  of  mankind;  but  certainly 
these  natural  and  obvious  benefits  never  have  been 
turned  to  tlie  best  advantage;  from  many  causes 
this  proceeds ;  in  some  cases,  from  want  of  capi- 
tal, in  others  firom  want  of  skill;  as  an  instance  of 
what  may  be  lost  by  want  of  skilly  it  is  mentioned, 
that  the  Liverpool  market  was  never  well  supplied 
with  sole,  though  they  abound  on  the  banks  which 
lie  off  that  place,  until  fishermen  were  brought 
from  Torbay,  who  were  better  instructed  in  thit 
business,  and  taught  their  method  of  uking  them. 
In  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  want  of  attention  to 
this  pursuit  is  less  felt  than  in  other  parts  of  th# 
kingdom,  wliere  such  a  progress  in  agriculture  has 
npt  been  made,  and  where  the  increase  of  indu|try 
and  manuGsctures  do  not  affmrd  such  constant  em« 
ployment  a^  they  do  here* 
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Taxes  or  Cesses, 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  occupying  tenants,  ure 
\  the  county  cesses^   the  parish  cess,    the  window 

L  and  hearth^nioney  ta^es,  and  a  kind  of  land-tax, 

where  the   rent  is  above  a  certain   amount,   and 
where  no  hearth-money  is  paid. 
\  By  the  fttst  of  these  taxes,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 

sary to  observe,    that  all    new  roads  and  bridges 
^  are  made,  and  the  (Ad  repaired ;  likewise,  out  of 

this  fund,  the  jail  is  supported,  and  the  county 
^  officers  paid;    or,   that  this  tax  is  laid  on  at  the 

assizes,  by  presentment  of  the  grand-jury,   and 
■  no  money  can  be  received^  unless  the  expenditure 

is  properly  accounted  for  by  those,  who  under- 
take any  public  work.  The  total  amount  of  these 
taxes,  for  the  year  ending  at  the  Lent  assizes, 
1811,  was  31,152/.  7^.  6d.  Laid  on  at  summer 
assizes  same  year  14,353^.  3^.  5d.  In  the  distri- 
bution of  these  sums,  all  that  is  to  be  laid  on 
die  county  at  large  is  apportioned  on  the  baro- 
Bies,  acc^/rJing  to  a  certain  arrangement  formerly 
made,  called  the  key  of  the  county,  first  settled 
fVom  consideration  of  the  different  qualities  of 
the  lands  in  the  severd  baronies.     After  that  is 
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done,  each  barony  pays  for  its  roads ;  therefore, 
some  pay  much  more  than  others,  as  they  are  dif- 
ferently circumaUncod.  Of  all  taxes,  this  ought 
10  be  paid  witli  the.  greate3t  cheerfalness ;  the 
whole  of  the  money,  arising  from  it,  being  laid 
out  at  home,  and  the  benefits  of  it  being  felt  by 
every  individual,  as  well  as  by  those,  to  whom  it 
gives  a  regular  source  of  employment,  the  labour- 
ing class,  at  those  periods  of  the  year  when  there 
might  be  a  deficiency  in  other  occupations. 


Effect  of  premiums  hy  the  Duitin  Sdciety. 

The  most  efficient  of  the  premiums  offered  by 
the  Dublin  SociQly^  upon  the  northern  parts  of 
this  kingdom,'  was  that  for  saving  of  fiax  seed, 
especially  after  <he  same  sum  was  to  be  paid  per 
bushel  ffM*  that  saved  by  rippl'mg,  immediately 
after  the  fcackHng  of  the  flax,  as  for  that  saved 
Item  flax  stacked  up  and  preserved  till  spring.  The 
fofmer  met  the  eiKcomstanees  of  every  land-holdeil'i; 
the  latter,  only  ef  those  who  had  large  £arms,  and 
eottld  bold  ev«r  ifteir  flax  until  the  following  year* 
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fin^en,  md  by  whom^  this  county  was  surveyed. 

It  was  surveyed,  by  order  of  Sir  William  Petty,  at 
the  time  the  other  parts  of  tbf)  no|rth  of  Ireland 
were  done. 

The  divisions  are,  in  general,  accurate,  thongb, 
from  the  numbers  empbyed,  all  parts  are  not 
equally  sp.  Above  thirty  years  ago  it  was  surveyed 
by  Mr.  Leifdrick,  and  a  map  made  of  it  and  pub- 
lisbed  ;  several  amendmeats  have  since  been  made 
by  Mr* Williamson,  fpr  the  giand-jury,  particularly 
^n  the  pijrrtijon  of  the  npw  rcw^^.  Mpst  of  them 
^ve  been  copied  into  the  small  inap,  which  accpmr 
paif  ie|  this. 

I/mdfd  pTOprieiors* 

Them  is  a  very  qoo^idemUe  prqportiop  pf  l^defl 
prpprietors  resident  ip  t|^  ppun^  q(  Antrim ;  andt 
(on  aoipe  of  t|ie  groalt  esjtates  in  the  cx^n^  of  Anr 
trim,  wbpse  queers  are  nqt  re^ideqt,  there  §xp 
gentlemen  who  hold  uqder  thein,  that  6U  the  vtn- 
ajdons  of  justices  of  t|ie  peace,  ^c,  and  pay  doe 
atfentipn  to  all  those  meters  of  ^Dteni^  rega}a^|i 
required;  ^tending  at  assises  and  sessions,  and 
taking  care  of  the  roads,  besides  filling  up  the 
important  sitnatiims  of  officers  in  the  yeomanry 
corps. 
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The  biihop  is  resident  in  the  diocese  of  Connor, 
and  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy. 

The  encouragement  given  by  government,  in 
purchasing  land  for  glebes,  in  advancing  money 
for  building  upon  them,  and  in  augmenting  the 
income  of  small  benefices,  must  very  much  pro- 
mote this  great  object 


Sect.  14.    MuceUaneaus  Observations. 

Scarce  Urds^  which  either  inhabit  abcui^  or  occasion^ 
ally  appear  in  the  county  of  Antrim.. 

Xhe  tea  eagle  (ossifiragus)  appears  on  the  coast, 
but  breeds,  it  is  said,  in  the  county  of  Derryi  it  is 
not  common.  The  golden  eagle  (chrysaetos) ; 
th^  birds  prey  along  the  coast  and  inland ;  they 
build  in  the  county  of  Donegall. 

The  goss  hawk  (accipiter  palumbarius)  builds  in 
the  cliff  on  the  coast  of  Island  Magee,  called  the 
Gobbins.  This  bird  was  esteemed  of  so  much 
consequence  in  the  days  of  hawking,  from  its 
j^uliar  excellency  in  flight,  and  from  its  docility, 
that  it  was  anciently  included  in  the  chiefry  paid 
for  this  peninsula.    The  mode  of  taking  the  young, 
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for  training,  is  by  letting  a  person  dawn  from  the 
upper  cliffs  to  the  face  of  tUc  precipice,  where 
the  parent  birds  nalte  their  nests,  with  a  close 
hi^iket  to  put  the  young  bawks  into.  As  bawluAg 
is  now  so  nnuch  less  in  {asbion  than  it  formerly 
was,  ,  these  nests  are  not  in  the  present  day  so 
regularly  robbed  as,  they  were. 

The  Cornish  chough  (graculus)  in  great  numbers 
along  the  cliflFs  about  the  Giants'  Causeway,  and 
on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  where  the  shores  are 
bold ;  ihey  do  not  penetrate  far  inland.  Though 
this  bird  has  nothing  musical  in  its  voice,  ther6  is 
somethi'hg  cheerful  in  the  sound,  and  in  the  con- 
stant activity  they  display  in  their  flight. 

The  sheldrake  (anas  tadorna)  only  met  with  on 
the  sandy  tracts,  where  it  builds,  or  rather  makes 
its  nest,  in  holes  formed  by  some  other  creature, 
of  the  down  which  covers  its  breast.  Wlien  taken 
young,  it  may  easily  be  tamed,  and,  from  its  shape 
and  plumage,  is  a  great  addition  of  beaoty  to  the 
poultry  yard. 

The  king-fisher  (alcedo  hispida)  now  very  ficarce; 
it  is  still,  however,  to  be  met  with  in  solitary  glens, 
along  the  sides  of  rivulets,  as  its  food  is  smaM 
fishes,  on  which  it  darts  with  uncommon  velocity, 
and  remains  under  water  in  the  pursuit  for  several 
seconds. 
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The  water  ouzel  (sturnus  cinclus)  about  the  sice 
of  a  blackbird,  frequents  nearly  the  same  places 
as  the  former;  food  the  same.  This  bird  .possesses 
the  power  of  walking  under  water,  and  its  feathers 
are  impervious  to  moisture.  In  Collin  glen  these 
birds  were  frequently  seen,  and  in  similar  situ- 
ations. 

The  regular  migrations  of  the  barnacle  and 
wigeon  (anas  marina,  and  penelops)  are  too  well 
known  to  require  very  particular  mention,  except 
to  say,  that  those,  which  frequent  Belfast  and 
Lame  loughs,  are  accounted  very  delicate  food, 
whilst  in  some  other  parts  they  are  not  so.  This 
is  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  quality  of  the 
plant)  which  grows  under  water,  and  on  which  tliey 
feed.  It  is  a  species  of  fucus ;  the  Derry  survey 
says,  the  fiicos  saccharinus. 

Tbe  pheasant  has  already  been  mehtioned,  as 
inhabiting  the  borders  of  Lough  Neagh ;  at  what 
time  this  bird  was  brought  to  Ireland^  it  is  not 
easy  to  say;  but  it  must  have  been  many  years  ago, 
.  as  Fynes  Morryson,  in  his  account  of  Ireland,  says, 
"  they  have  such  plenty  of  pheasants,  that  I  have 
known  sixty  served  at  one  feast,  and  abound  much 
more  with  rails ;  but  partridges  are  somewhat  rare.** 
This  observation  of  his  probably  proceeded  from 
the  difficulty  being  greater  in  killing  partridges, 
than  either  of  the  other  two, 
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Coltsfoot — TussUago. 


In  the  chapter  on  agriculture  nothing  has  beeu 
said  on  the  subject  of  weeds,  except  in  a  general 
way ;  nor  is  it  intended  here  to  go  farther,  than  to 
advert  to  the  necessity  of  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  those,  which  propagate  both  by  roots  and 
seed ;  as  the  encroachments  they  make  in  this 
double  mode  of  attack  rise,  when  not  prevented 
in  time,  to  a  height  not  easily  to  be  credited.  I 
am  induced  to  make  these  observations,  from  the 
formidable  inroads  made  upon  the  farmer  by  that 
most  formidable  weed,  the  coltsfoot  (tussilago) ;  for 
some  years  past  it  has  made  a  progress  truly 
alarming;  and,  though  by  frequent  ploughing,  and 
by  the  drilling  of  the  potatoe  crop,  and  carefully 
pulling  it  out  when  it  cannot  be  reached  by  tillage, 
it  is  in  some  degree  kept  under  for  one  season,  it 
shews  itself  with  double  vigour  in  the  succeeding 
crop  of  grain,  and  even  extends  its  baleful  influ- 
ence^o  the  ground  when  in  grass;  in  that  situ- 
ation, unless  the  grass  is  mowed,  it  too  often  is 
allowed  to  ripen  its  seeds,  which,  from  their  forma* 
tion,  being  easily  borne  away  by  every  blast,  be- 
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come  the  parents  of  a  new  progeny.  Aa  this  plant 
if  said  to  live  only  three  years,  if,  to  the  usual 
mode  of  weeding  it  out  of  lands  in  tillage,  the 
attention  of  the  farmer  was  directed  to  pulling  off 
the  flowers  before  the  perfection  of  the  seed,  a 
reasonable  hope  might  be  entertained  of  lessening 
the  quantity,  if  not  of  entirely  extirpating  it*  As 
it  grows  in  considerable  quantities,  in  the  soils 
about  the  quarries  of  white  lime-stone  in  this 
county,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  carried  from 
thence,  as  its  appearance  in  many  places  is  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  first  use  of  lime  as  a  manure. 


Caves. 

No  general  mention  having  been  made  of  the 
natural  caves  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  I  shall  here 
point  out  those,  which  are  most  remarkable. 

Those,  which  give  name  to  the  Cave-hill,   that 

beautiful  and    picturesque    mountain,    which    for 

4  s  many 

^  Tht  following  course,  if  it  lifet  only  three  years,  would  proba- 
bty  profe  fiual  to  it:  first,  drilled  potatoes,  or  tumipi;  second, 
barley,  the  grovind  well  ploughed  and  picked ;  third,  otorer,  to  be 
mowed.  By  this  mode  the  roots  would  be  subdued^  and  the 
seeds  prevented  from  ripening. 
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many  miles  around  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in 
most  of  our  landscapes,  are  too  well  known  t9 
require  description. 

Another  very  curious  and  extensive  cavity  lies 
at  Black-cave  -head,  north  of  Lame,  which  is  said 
to  penetrate  the  basaltic  rock,  in  which  it  is  formed, 
to  a  considerable  distance ;  and  the  sides  of  thb 
are  composed  of  pillars  of  great  dimensions. 

At  Cushindun  there  was  a  cave^  with  a  black- 
smithes  work-shop  in  it,  formed  of  materials  of  a 
very  different  kind,  being  a  kind  of  reddish  sand- 
stone. 

Under  the  castle  at  Red-bay,  is  a  cave  of  great 
dimensions;  the  roof  and  sides  of  it  are  formed 
of  rounded  siliceous  stones,  in  a  paste  of  sand- 
stone ;  it  opens  to  the  sea,  and  affords,  through 
the  arch  ^hich  it  forms,  at  all  times  an  interesting 
view,  but  particularly  when  the  sea  is  high  and 
agitated, 

The  cave  under  Dunluce  castle  is  another  noble 
natural  apartment  of  the  same  nature,  but  exists 
in  materials  of  a  nature  toully  different  from  that 
at  Red-bay,  the  walls  and  roof  being  of  rude 
basalt.  But  the  cave  ^t  Port  Coan,  though  men- 
*  tioned  before,  requirfss  particular  notice :  its  sides 
and  roof  are  formed  of  round  stones,  imbedded 
ii^  a  basaltic  paste,  30  hard  as  not  to  be  broken 
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without  great  difficulty ;  these  stones  again  are 
formed  of  concentric  spheres  like  the  pellicles  of 
onions,  the  whole  composing  a  mass  of  most 
extraordinary  appearance.  As  this  cave  is  ap- 
proached, the  dyke,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given, 
stands  on  the  left;  behind  is  the  rude  basaltic  pre- 
cipice, in  the  face  of  which  is  the  dyke  from 
whence  the  other  was  detached ;  and  beyond  the 
cave,  at  no  great  distance,  is  the  Causeway  itself; 
so  that  four  most  distant  varieties  of  basalt  are 
displayed  in  a  short  space,  each  preserving  the 
characteristic  features  of  their  formation  ^ as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  at  the  distance  of  many  miles. 
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CHAP,  IV. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Sect.  1.      Caims^^Cromlechs. 


The  antiquities  of  the  east  coast  of  Ireland^ 
from  Meath  to  the  north  sea,  have  so  great  a  si« 
militude,  that  to  describe  those  of  oae  district  is 
(unless  the  minutiae  of  each  object  be  entered  into) 
to  give  an  account  of  the  whole:  cairns,  crom- 
lechs, pillar-stones,  raths  or  forts,  and  mounts  of 
different  magnitudes  and  forms,  abound  along  the 
whole  coast,  and  extend  inland.  The  monastic 
and  military  remains  are  also  similar,  as  well  as 
the  detached  pieces,  as  arms,  urns,  and  ornaments, 
which  are  occasionally  met  with.  Of  these  monu* 
ments,  the  cairns  have  least  the  appearance  of  art 
or  of  contrivance,  and  are  evidently  the  work  of 
men  in  a  very  rude  state  of  society.  The  most 
remarkable  of  those,  as  well  as  the  most  conspi- 
cuous, is  that  on  Colin  mountain,  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Lisburn;    it  seems  like  a  point, 
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when  viewed  from  a  distance,  but  is  of  consider- 
able extent.  It  is  formed  of  a  number  of  small 
stones,  piled  up  in  a  conical  shape,  and  now  nearly 
covered  with  a  green  sod,  seeming  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  grasses, 
which  have  taken  root  in  the  soil,  caused  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  stones  by  the  moisture  of 
the  climate,  in  which  they  are  situated.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  attempt  to  open  it,  consequently 
nothing  of  its  contents  is  known.  Another  of 
these  monuments  exists  on  Sleive  True,  west  of 
Carrickfergus,  and  two  on  Colinward.  Others 
may  exist,  of  which  I  have  not  been  informed. 

Neither  is  the  cromlech  wanting  in  our  cata- 
logue of  antiquities,  though  I  think  they  are  not 
so  numerous  as  in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Down  ;  that  near  Cairngrainey  is  most  remarkable, 
having  twelve  stones  ranged  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  the  western  one  near  seven  feet  high ; 
that  to  the  east  nearly  level  with  the  ground ;  this 
sloping  position  is  common,  and  has  given  rise  to 
the  name.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the 
upper  or  flat  stones  composing  the  cairn,  or,  heap 
of  the  sun  (which  in  the  Irish  language  Cairn- 
grainey signifies)  are  each  supported  by  three  up- 
right stones,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  single 
cromlechs  are. 
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Near  these  stones  is  a  large  mounts  and  several 
strengths  different  from  those  forts  so  common  in 
every  part  of  the  county ;  these  lie  to  the  north- 
east of  the  road  from  Belfast  to  Templepatrick. 

Of  die  cromlech,  which  stands  on  the  lands  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Trail,  of  Mount  Druid,  near  Bal- 
lintoy,  I  have  given  a  drawing;  the  principal 
stone  is  six  feet  six  inches  in  length,  by  five  feet 
six  inches  in  breadth,  and  stands  on  four  sup- 
porters, one  at  each  end,  the  other  two  on  each 
side;  it  had  been  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones, 
the  diameter  of  which  wsU  abo^t  thirty-three  feet 
inside  of  the  circle;  many  of  these  stones  are  now 
gone;  those,  tliat  remain,  are  from  on%  to  two 
feet  in  thickness. 

Another  of  tliese  rude  monuments  stands  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Island  Magee ;  this  also  is 
in  a  sloping  direction  supported  by  three  large 
stones  set  upright,  the  inclination  is  to  the  east ; 
the  covering  stone  is  above  six  feet  in  length,  and 
at  one  end  nearly  equal  to  that  in  breadth ;  under 
it  is  one  large  stone  lying  fiat;  on  the  outside 
are  six  large  stones  upright  in  the  earth,  four  of 
which  stand  on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  south 
side;   these  stones  are  about  three  feet  high. 

Hole-stone 
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Hole-stone,  to  the  east  of  the  road  from  Antrim 
to  Glenavjy  appears  to  have  been  dlso  a  monument 
of  Druidical  antiquity ;  the  remainder  having  been 
demolished)   only  one  stone  is  now  left. 


Sect.  2.    JdwntSy  Fcrls,  tic. 

Of  these  ancient  works,  the  county  of  Antrim 
contains  every  variety,  that  I  have  seen  in  any  other 
country,  and  in  great  numbers.  From  a  very  accu- 
rate manuscript  descriptioa  of  the  antiquities  of 
Killead  and  Muckamore,  I  find  these  parishes  to 
contain  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
forts  of  the  lower  kind,  surrounded  with  one  or 
more  ramparts,  and  ten  mounts,  two  of  them  con- 
taining caves  or  excavations,  one  of  wliich  is  in 
the  townland  of  Ballyhervey,  and  one  in  the 
townland  of  Pungonnel ;  that  one,  called  Donald's 
mount,  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  that  kind  of 
earthen  structure.  But  in  a  country,  where  every 
one  is  familiar  with  these  remains  of  other  times,  it 
would  be  useless  to  describe  them  particularly.  I 
^hall  therefore  only  mention  a  few  that  I  have  met 
with,  that  struck  me  as  finer  than  others.  At 
Punethery  there  is  a  very  noble  one,  which  is 
planted ;  also  at  Dundermot ;   and  a  most  ciurious 
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mount,  with  a  square  out-work,  at  Dunmacalter, 
in  the  parish  of  Cuifeightran.  Dunmaul  fort,  near 
Nappan,  seems  to  have  been  cut  out  of  the  basalt 
rock,  which  hangs  over  the  sea.  At  Cushindall  is 
a  mount,  with  a  castle  in  it,  probably  a  Danish 
remnant  And  near  Mr.  Babington\  at  Drumfare, 
on  the  Braid  river,  is  one,  that  has  a  fine  effect 
coming  from  Broughshane.  At  Camlent,  Old- 
church,  is  another;  and  a  curious  one  in  a  bog 
near  Ballykennedy.  That  near  Connor  has  out- 
works exactly  resembling  the  mount  at  Dromore  ; 
and,  in  one  near  Carrickfergus,  were  found  several 
Danish  trumpets  of  a  very  old  make. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Louthiana,  says,  these  works 
do  not  extend  much  further  south  than  the  county 
of  Meath,  and  not  far  to  the  west ;  they  extend 
northward  to  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  whatever 
was  their  use,  from  tlie  number  that  exist,  they 
must  have  been  the  woi^  of  a  great  population,  ^ 
who  certainly  had  either  the  incentive  of  safety,  or 
of  religion,  lo  urge  them  on  in  their  formation — 
probably  they  had  both. 

For  the  description  and  drawing  of  the  following 
curious  piece  of  Irish  antiquity,  found  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  I  am  Obliged  to  my  friend,  General 
Vallancey. 
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To  the  Eev.  J.  Dubourdieu. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  send  you  the  drawing  of  a  curious  monument 
of  Irish  antiquity,  that  was  lately  sold  to  Mr.  De- 
lanJer,  goldsmith,  of  Skinner  row,  Dublin,  by  a 
peasant,  who  said  he  dug  it  up  in  the  parish  of 
Ballymoney,  in  tlie  county  of  Antrim;  it  is  of 
gold,  and  ^^eighs  19  oz,  10  dr,\  its  form  is  elegant, 
and  the  workmanship  well  executed  ;  and  certainly 
the  maker  was  not  in  a  state  or  savige  barbarism, 
terms  usually  and  very  improperly  applied  by 
writers,  when  treating  of  the  heathen  Irisli.  I 
call  it  a  double  patera^  used  probably  in  their  li- 
bations to  the  two  chief  deities  of  the  heathen 
Irish,  viz.  BuDH,  and  his  son  Pharamon,*  and 
also  to  the  Sun  and  Moon.  In  the  sixth  volume 
•f  my  Collectanea  there  is  an  engraving  of  another 
4  F  instrument 

*  **  J***!  remarqiie  que  lei  Bramet  (Bramins)  aimaient  k  etre 
appellis  Paramanef,  par  respect  pour  la  m^moire  de  leurs  ancestres 
^ui  portoient  ce  nom.*'  (Bailty,  Lettres  a  M.  Voltaire.) 

**  hiusaniat. noui  dit,  que  Mercure,**  le  mime  que  Bulta  ou  Budda, 
VQ  det  fbndateun  de  la  doctrioe  det  Paramanet  ou  Br  ernes ,  est  appell^ 
/WamMm."  (Qebelin.  Hitt  du  Calendrier  Pref.  p.  14.)  Budh,  acooid. 
ittg  to  tbt  SingaUse,  dinppoirtd  543  before  the  |gtb  of  Christ. 
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instrument  of  this  kind,  beautifully  executed,  but 
riot  so  large,  ii6r  s6  ^el^afft  -in  ^ap6  as  this  now 
described.  '  Several,  of  .smaller  dimensions,  have 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  TKs  draw- 
ing is  the  exact  size  of  the  original.  Mr.  Delander 
IB  the  person,  that  sold  the  golden  bracelets,  found 
in  the  counjty  of  Roscommon,  to  the  late  Marquis 
of  Lansdown  for  the  sum  of  £  1200.  This 
patera  was  offered  by  Mr.  Delandi^r  to  several 
public  bodies  in  Dublin,  and  to  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  for  its  weight ;  but,  alas !  such  is 
the  spirit  and  love  for  antiquities  in  this  country, 
it  was  rejected  by  all ; — it  was  at  length  sold  to 
bis  neighbour,  Mr.  West,  and  is  probably  gone 
to  the  crucible. 

When  you  quoted  the  old  Irish  word  iridic^  for 
linen  cloth,  in  the  foregoing  sheets,  as  a  proof 
from  whence  the  Irish  derived  the  art,  you  might 
have  added,  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  names  of  alL 
the  implements  and  materials,  used  in  weaving,  are 
niusily  Phenician  and  Indian :  some  few  are  Ara- 
bic and  Persian ;  as  I  havf*  many  years  since 
ibewti  in  the  I2ili  number  of  my  CoHectanea, 
"viz. 

Aiiiir,  anuity  narrow  coarse  linen,  sold  in  the 
soutli  by  the  bandal  or  cubit,  which  is  also  ttie 
breadth  of  it,*and  hence  eatled -baftAtli^ddHi. — In 

Arab. 
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Arab.  Anaet  cloth. — Hindoostanee,  ban-^idj  a  cubit 
Pen.  bandl^  a  certain  measure. 

Bearty  a  weaver^s  loom.  Pers.  berdi^  weavers' 
reeds ;   berdu^  the  beam ;   bart-aftenj  to  weave. 

To-car€LS^  a  weaver's  reel. — Phoen.  /uA,  to  weave. 

Geabhy  geabhla,  the  boll  of  flax. — Phoen.  gibhol, 
was  boiled. 

Furthy/aiih,  linen  cloth. — Pers./u/^.  Hind,  fuiiy 
striped  Indian  cloth.  Punico  Maltese  feth/a^  in- 
strumentum  textorium. 

FaitliSj  Cpron./aishJ  cloth. — Phoen.  phcsheth^  flax, 
from  phushy  to  luxuriate. — Phachat^  cloth. 

-RitcA,  cloth. — Phoen.  and  Chald.  fhekich^  glomus. 
phekaris  linum.  Chinese  phie  (nomen  clavis^  i.  e*. 
litterse)  pannorum  et  telarum  panni  (Fourmont.) 

iKicrty  cloth. — Pers.  Kerie^  a  linen  shift, 

OigCj  linen  cloth.     Phoen.  oigm,  a  weaver. 

Tananiy  to  weave — Tana-doir,  a  weaver,  Hind. 
ianiee. 

Oigras,  a  weaver. — Phoen.  arag. 

Snathf  (pron.  sna)  Arab,  sinay  snatir.  i£thiop. 
saruj  thread.     Hind,  sutif  flax,  hemp. 

For-tatriy  the  woof.     Phoen.  tora,  &c.  and  many 
more.     See  Collectanea  de  Reb.  Hib.  No.  XII. 
I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

Yoor  obedient  servt.    ' 
Ch.  Vallancey. 

Ecclesiastical 
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Sect.  3.     Ecclesiastical  Antiquities. 

Mr.  Archdall,  in  his  Monasticon,  enumerates  48 
estahdsliuients  of  this  kind,  and  says  tliat  twenty 
of  tbeni  are  now  unknown.  But  in  reality  the 
number^  of  which  there  are  any  remains  or  certain 
records,  by  which  they  may  at  present  be  traced, 
does  not  amount  to  one-half  of  those  said  to  have 
existed  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Of  the  religi- 
ous house  founded  at  Antrim,  by  a  disciple  of  St., 
Patrick,  in  the  year  495,  there  are  no  further  re- 
cords tiian  766. 

Carrickfergus. — The  foundation  of  a  monastery 
here  for  Franciscan  friars,  who,  from  humility, 
called  themselves  friars  minor,  and  also  grey  friars, 
from  the  colour  of  their  garments,  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  year  1232 ;  but  by  whom  it  is  doubt- 
ful, whether  by  Hugh  de  Lacie,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
or  by  O'Neil.  But  the  Ea^fl  of  Ulster  was  buried 
there,  in  1253,*  as  also  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  and 
Richard  de  Burgh,  1408.  Hugh  Adani  M'Gll- 
more,  who  had  destroyed  forty  churches,  and, 
amongst  them,  this  church  of  Carrickfergus,  was 

at 

♦  Dein  Dobbi's  jpapcn ;  Archdall  says  in  1243^. 
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ftt  length  killed  in  the  oratory  of  the  same  church 
by  the  family  of  the  Savages,  who  entered  the 
place  through  the  windows  of  the  church,  which 
be  had  enlarged  by  opening  and  destroying  them, 
that  he  might  take  from  thence  the  iron  bars. 

This  monastery  and  its  possessions  were  granted, 
at  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  to  Sir  Ed« 
mund  Fitzgerald ;  he  assigned  them  to  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  who  erected  a  noble  house,  where  the 
monastery  stood. 

Connor  is  now  a  village ;  it  gives  name  to  the 
bishoprick.  Little  is  known  of  this  religious  foun- 
dation. 

Glenarm. — A  monastery  was  built  here  for  Fran- 
ciscan friars  of  the  third  order,  (that  is,  they  were 
neither  conventuals  nor  observantines)  in  the  year 
140  5,  by  Robert  Bisset,  a  Scotchman.  This  mo- 
nastery, and  the  lands  belonging  to  it  were  granted 
to  Alexander  McDonnell,  ancestor  to  the  Earis  of 
Antrim.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  this  build- 
ing on  the  bay  of  Glenarm. 

Goodburn  or  Woodburn,  near  Carrickfergus. — 
A  priory,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  was  founded 
here  for  Premonstratensian  friars,  who  were  called 
so  from  their  order  being  reforiped  at  Premonstii, 
in  the  diocese  of  Laon,  in  Picardy;  they  were 
also  called  white  friars.    It  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  fbonckd  by  some  of  the  Biasets,  ia  atoneiaeni 
for  the  muriiGv  of  the  Earl  of  Atbol,  wfakh  ebJUged 
them  to  6j  from  their  couutry.  The  last  abbot  re-- 
signed  into  the  hands  o£  Henry  the  eighth,  the  lal 
of  March,  1542,  and  retired  to  bland  Magee.^ 
At  that  time  the  abbot  was  in  possesskm  of  certain 
lands  around  the  priory,  of  the  rectory  of  Entroia 
(Antrim,)  aad  the  tithes  of  sixteen  townlands^  he- 
longing  to  the  rectory  of  Killaboy  in  the  Rents,  of 
the  rectories  of  Crolille  and  Carmoay,  aad  of 
two  townlands  in  Island  Magee,  viz.  Ballypor 
Bsagna  and  Ballypor  panra« 

Kells  or  Disert,  four  miles  north  of  AnUrim, 
and  close  to  Connor. — A  priory  of  regqla^  cnQons 
iras  erected  here,  under  the  invocation  of  l|ie  Vir* 
gin  Mary,  by  O'Briea  Carrog,  befi^re  the  arrived 
ef  the  English.  Mnrtagh  M'AnnuUove,  the  I^ 
iiibot,  surrendemd  it  on  tlie  Ist  of  February,  1549, 
being  then  in  posseasioo  of  the  temporaliues,  B9 
well  as  spiritaaiities  of  eight  townlaiids  circuo^- 
cent  to  the  priory,  of  6r»  rectories,  and  the  iithw 
of  Templemotragh,  near  Gkoarm,  aad  of  Kildoraii 
in  Islaod  Magee. 

Laaiibeg,  near  Uabum. — McDonnell  built  a  small 
moaastery  bene,  ifli  the  fifteenth  eentvry,  for  Ffpiu* 

oiscao 

*  Dean  Dobbt's  papert. 
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ciscan  frtafs  of  die  tliifd  order ;  "but  I  rather  sup- 
pose it  tvtis  a  natinery,  as  one.  part  of  the  chareh- 
y$Ltd  is  e\*en  no^  distinguished  by  the  name^of  t!he 
HQn's  garden. 

'Mas^rlene. — A  ismall  monastery  was  foondedt 
here,  in  the  fifteenth  cerituty,  for  Franciscans  6f 
^e  third  order,  by  OTJeil.     On  the  20th  of  "No- 
vember, 1521,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  A.  Chichester, 
IBaron  of  Belfast,  ly  the  name  of  the  Friary  of 
lUasserene. 

Muckamore,  two  miles  from  Antrim. — -In  550, 
a  noble  monastery  was  built  here  by  St.  Colmaa 
lEIo,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  saint  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Dromore. 
^  Some  ruins  are  still  in  existence  in  the  village  of 
this  name. 

In  1183,  the  prior  of  this  abbey  was  a  subscribe 
ing  witness  to  the  charter  granted  by 'Sir  John  de 
Courcy  to  the  abbey  of  St  Patrick,  ^t  Down. 

Bryan  Doyomahallon  was  the  last  &bbot,  and  sur- 
rendered it  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Henry  the 
eighth  being  then  seized  of  eight  townlands,  lying 
round  the  priory,  viz.  Ballymackemair,  Ballyshane, 
Ochyll,  BaUow,  Tearogearye,  Billylaghe,  Bally- 
estiene  and  of  the  manor,  &c.  of  Masserene,  the 
(own  or  parish  of  Ballymohellan,  two  town- 
lands  near  the  woods  of  Dunmore  and  Kilwoode- 
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ragy  and  of  the  said  woods^  aod  of  all  the  tithes  \m 
lower  Clandeboy,  and  two  parts  of  the  tithes  with- 
in eight  parishes  or  granges  in  upper  Clandeboy, 
(part  of  the  county  of  Down,)    two   parts  of   the 
lithes  of  Magherscergan  in  tlie  Rents,  and  of  Kil- 
glarne  in  the  Ardes,  the  rectory  of  Whitekirk,  in 
Island  Magee,  and  the  titlies  of  a  quarter  of  land, 
called  Carrownaghan,  in  the  county  of  Down.     On 
the  3d  of  December,   1564,  a  return  was  made  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  prior  and  all  his  monks 
were  dead.  This  priory  was  granted  to  —  Langford, 
and  Sir  Roger  Langford  was  seized  of  it  in  1630. 
The  grange  of  Muckamore  is   mentioned  in  the 
visitation   book  of    the  diocese  of  Connor.     This 
is  reckoned   at  present  a  very  ancient  bur}nng- 
place,  and  some  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen.     Many 
years    ago,    it  is    said,    two    silver    candlesticks 
were  found  here,  and  two  golJen  tables  about  two 
feet  long  by  fourteen  inches  broad,    and  various 
other  articles,  besides  some  money. 

Of  White  Abbey,  to  the  west  of  the  road  from 
Belfast  to  Carrrickfergus,  there  are  considerable 
remains,  but  no  records.  In  Lord  Macartney^s  pa- 
pers, it  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  some 
other  religious  house,  not  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  as  there  was  a  monastery  of  Premontrant  or 
white  friars  at  Drieburg,  in  Scotland,  and  as  this 

was 
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was  of  the  same  order,  probably  it  was  from  it  that 
it  took  its  rise,  as  was  the  case  with  Woodburn 
near  Carrickfergus ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
White  Abbey  was  that  named  Druin  La  Croix, 
than  the  other,  because  there  are  accounts  of  the 
latter  to  1326,  whilst  of  the  former  there  are  none ; 
for,  a  paper  granting  a  lease  of  certain  lands  is 
dated  from  Woodburn,  in  the  year  abovemcn- 
tioned. 

Dundesart. — In  this  townland,  which  lies  in  the 
parish  of  Killead,  near  Crumlin  river,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  church  or  monastery,  sixty  feet  long, 
and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  situated  on  a  large  fort, 
with  a  double  intrenchment,  faced  in  front  with 
stones,  and  paved  over  the  top,  with  two  complete 
entrances,  one  north-west,  the  other  soutli^ast ;  in 
cleaning  out  the  trench,  was  found  an  iron  bow, 
and  an  arrow-head  of  steel,  also  a  golden  broach, 
six  inches  long,  with  a  swivel  on  the  top ;  se^ral 
pieces  of  silver  were  also  found,  with  a  cross  on 
one  side,  and  an  impression  not  intelligible  on  the 
other;  as  were  several  pieces  of  marble  stones,  one 
in  particular  shaped  like  a  man*s  head  and  neck, 
and  three  stone  basons  (probably  fonts)  which  con- 
tained about  three  pints  each,  and  several  pieces  of 
metal  of  different  descriptions.  In  the  interior  of 
this  intrenchment  was  an  ancient  burying-place, 
4  6  wherein 
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wherein  were  several  buioan  skeletons  kicAoaed  iir 
•ak  coiEns ;  others  were  foudd  in  the  church  and 
in  the  windows  without  any  coffins,  which  gives 
reason  to  suppose,  that  it  was  levelled  on  the 
people  in  the  inside,  as  there  was  a  cannon  ball 
found  near  the  house,  liaving  first  struck  a  stone 
before  it  entered  it.  A  number  of  houses  have  b«ea 
near  this  place. 

*  In  the  townlands  of  Ballykennedy  and  Caro- 
navy,  in  the  same  parish,  are  the  ruins  of  two  other 
churches  also.  There  is  a  tradition  respecting  the 
destruction  of  the  churches  in  this  barony  of  Mas- 
serene  }  that,  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  rebels 
having  got  possession  in  one  night  of  many  of 
them,  and  having  fortified  themselves,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  army  to  burn  these  edifices  before 
they  could  be  driven  out.  This  may  account  for 
the  unburied  skeletons  being  found,  as  before  men- 
tioned, in  the  ruins  of  Dundesart. 

Ballycastle* — Near  this  is  an  ancient  building, 
called  BonaMargy^  which  was  founded  in  1509^ 
by  Cliarles  M'Donnell,  for  monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  latest 
monastic  edifices  erected  in  Irelapd.  The  chapel 
is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length,,  by  thiirty-four 

m 

*  MaDukript  Aocoaot  of  Kilkad, 
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ia  bmadth;  all  the  otfaer  bwldiogi  are  iu  too 
ruiooaa  a  state,  to  allow  of  any  accurate  ideas  of 
tbetr  difldtDsioDs;  bat  the  easterD  gable  is  still 
in  tolerable  preservation,  and  adorned  witb  wdl- 
^Mcated  devioet  in  baa  nelief.  This  ia  the  bury- 
ipg  place  of  the  Antrim  famiJyt  who  iiave  jput  a 
nav  roof  upon  a  small  oratory,  built  over  .the  ashes 
^  the  family  by  a  former  Eari  of  Aatrim.  Over 
ih^  window  is  the  fioUowiog  inscription,  now  almost 
illegible : 

In  Dcif  DHf^stque  virginis  honorem, 
Nohilissinms^  atquc  iUustris^muSy 
Bandolphus  Mc  JDonnell  Ccmes  de  jintrim 
floe  saceUum  futri  curaviU  ^^'  ^^^^^'  ^  ^^  i* 

The  situation  of  this  place  is  very  grand,  com-' 
manding  a  view  of  the  ocean,  with  the  bold  outlines 
of  the  rocks,  that  rise  along  the  coast,  and  of  the 
mountains,  that  surround  it. 


Baghery^  or  Itathlin^ 

This  island,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  county 
of  Antrim,  and  diocese  of  Connor,  had  a  monastery 
founded  by  St.  Coluniba,  who  founded  Deny  in 
.546.    Archdall  records  nothing  rem^rk^ble  of  this, 

except 
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except  the  ravages  of  tlie  Danish  pirates,  who,  in 
7^0,  destroyed  every  thing  sacred  and  profeuie. — 
Thb  was  the  first  descent  of  these  invmdecs  on  our 
coasts. 

Linn. — A  nunnery  of  this  name  is  said,  in  the 
Monasticon,  to  have  been  founded  in  a  spaciou* 
plain  near  Carrickfergus,  of  which  St.  Darerca, 
sister  to  Saint  Patrick,  was  abbess.  But  this  bouse 
is  rather  thought  to  have  been  at  Glynn,  near 
Larne,  which  was  anciently  called  Linn,  and  where 
some  remains  of  a  chapel  still  exist  The  abbey, 
with  its  lands,  was  granted  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
by  James  I.  by  the  title  of  the  chapel  of  Glynn.  There 
was  also  in  the  parish  of  Lame  an  abbey  of  friars 
Cistertians  of  St.  Augustin;  it  was  dissolved,  as 
others  were,  in  1542;  and,  by  James  the  first, 
granted  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester;  but  at  present 
no  vestiges  remain. 

Bound  Towers. 

Of  these  buildings,  the  original  use  of  which 
has  given  rise  to  such  innumerable  conjectures, 
there  are  four  at  present  in  this  county,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  preservation;  one  at  Antrim,  one 
in  Ram*s  island  in  Lough  Neagli,  one  near  the 
old  church  at  Trummery,  between  Lisburn  and 
Moira,  and   the  remains  of  one  in  the  parish  of 

Armoy. 
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Armoy.     Whatever,  therefore,  miglit  have  been  the 
purpose,  for  which  they  have  been  erected;  whether 
for  watch-towers,  for  places  from  whence  the  people 
were  called  to  prayer,  or  for  places  of  penance, 
the  greatest  uniformity  of  stmctnre  is  conspicuous 
in  them  all,  as  much  so  at  least  as  is  consistent 
^th  the  different  kinds  of  stone  (for  they  are  all 
of  stone)  of  which  they  are  constructed,  and  so 
much  so  that,  as  Mr.  King  truly  says,  ^'  they  all 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  built  by  the  same  band  ;^* 
they  are  always  round ;  their  diameter,  at  bottom, 
is  generally  about  fifteen  feet,  or  from  forty-two 
to  forty-^ight  feet  in  circumference;  within,   the 
diameter  is  seldom  more  than  eight  feet;  they  are 
from  seventy  to  above  one  hundred  feet  in  height; 
they  have  nearly  the  same  thickness  of  wall ;   the 
door  x>f  each,  also,  is  found  at  a  distance  from  the 
ground,  except  where  the  eartli  has  been  raised ; 
and   there  has   never  been  found  any  means  of 
ascending  to  the  top,  but  by  a  ladder  from  floor  to 
floor.     In  some  instances  there  are  abutments  of 
stone  in  the  walls  all  around,  to  rest  timbers  on  foi' 
floors  or  stages ;  and  every  story  has  a  little  narrow 
loop-hole  for  light,  or  else  a  window.  Four  windows 
are  also  always  found    in   the  upper  story,  facing 
the  cardinal  points,  and  seldom  any  elsewhere.     lu 
their  external  form  they  are  nearly  alike,  gradually 
diminbhiiig  from  bottom  to  tlie  top^   and  in  mos( 

case^ 
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cases  covered  with  a  stoue  cooicad  roof.  ^Mr.  King, 
tlie  latest  writer  on  this  subjeci,  vlio  is  ijuQted 
above,  thinks  these  towers  were  the  iiabitattons  of 
the  lienniu  known  by  the  name  of  Stylites ;  but, 
though  bis  arguments  are  plausible,  they  aie  not 
convincing*  and  he  is  much  more  successful  ia  bis 
assertion,  that  they  are  not  of  Danidi  origin,  ae 
i^o  such  buildings  are  known  in  any  part  of  Den^ 
mark.  Of  the  tower,  which  atands  in  the  churob- 
yard  of  Trummery,  I  have  given  a  drawing,  aa 
also  of  the  mount  which  st^uids  near  it.  The  iiml' 
son-work  of  this  tower  is  curious,  consisting  of 
two  walls,  an  outside  and  an  inside  one,  bodi 
.formed  of  the  round  field  stone,  filled  up  between 
them  with  mortar  and  small  fragments  of  ftnts 
and  other  stones;  each  wall,  except  in  that  mode, 
totally  unconnected  with  the  other,  and  scarcely 
a  joint  broke,  with  regularity  from  the  bottooi 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  which  is  about  sixty 
feet  high;  at  about  one  third  of  the  height, 
the  outward  stone-work  of  the  wall  on  one  side  is 
completely  destroyed  by  time- or  violence,  but  the 
strength  of  tlie  cement  is  sudi,  that  it  is  mth  dif- 
ficulty a  stone  can  be  taken  from  its  place.  This 
tower  is  different  from  most  other  towers,  being 
nearly  of  an  equal  circumference  at  the  top  as  at 
the  bottom. 

The 
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The  tower  at  Antrim  is  in  a  much  higher  state 
of  preservauoD  than  an j  of  the  others ;  it  upers 
curiously  towards  the  top,  and  its  roof  (of  flat 
stones)  is  very  good.  At  the  foundation,  on  the 
outside,  are  two  circles  of  projecting  stones ;  some 
feet  above  these  is  a  door,  small,  and  facing  the 
north  ;  there  neither  are,  nor  do  there  appear  to 
have  been,  any  steps  to  ascend  to  this  door  -,  the 
windows  near  the  top  are  round,  and,  as  usual, 
front  the  cardinal  points ;  the  door  and  windows 
are  arched,  and  the  stones  used  in  the  building 
are  of  coarse-grained  basalt,  and  have  been  taken 
from  a  quarry  on  the  high  grounds,  that  lie  at  some 
distance  from  the  town. 

Ram's  island,  in  Lough  Neagh,  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore,  contains  another  of  these  buildings, 
more  curious,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
situated  in  an  island,  than  from  any  other  particu- 
lar attendant  on  it,  as  in  its  general  appearance 
and  construction  it  does  »not  materially  differ  from 
other  structures  of  the  same  kind.  The  island  con« 
tains  about  six  acres,*  and,  with  its  tower,  forms 
a  very  interesting  object  from  the  neighbouring 
grounds. 

What 

*  Mr.  WbitUe»  of  iJTerpoo),  has  lately  got  this  island,  and  has 
.planted  an  orchard,  and  otherwise  iroprored  and  ornameuted  it* 
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What  remains  of  the  cower  at  Annoy,  coinciides 
with  the  general  description  of  these  edifices. 


Sect.  4.    Military  Jniiquiiiei. 
Carrick/ergus. 

In  the  11th  nmnbcr  of  the  Collectanea,  this 
place  is  said  to  hare  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Dun-sobarky,  the  impregnable  fortress  ; 
ks  present  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance, 
we  are  told,  of  Fergus  having  been  drowned  there. 
Carrick  Fergus  is  the  rock  of  Fergus ;  it  is  also 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Knock- 
fergus. 

If  the  castle  of  Carrickfergus  was  built  by  Hugh 
de  Lacy  in  1178,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
first  settlements  of  the  English  in  this  kingdom ; 
for  Pope  Adrian's  grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry  tlie- 
second  is  dated  1155;  and  Henry's  licence  to  his 
subjects  was  in  1168;  therefore,  in  ten  years  they 
must  have  established  themselves  tliere. 

1234.  In  this  year  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  Ulster,  together  with  Armagh,  Down^ 
Ardglass,  Newry,  and  Carlingford.  The  haven 
towns   at   the   same    period    were    Carrickfergas, 

Strangford, 
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StniDgfordy    Ardglass^    Carlingford,   and    Kiikeel. 

1275.  Before  this  year  it  must  have  had  a  char- 
ter; for  there  exists  a  letter  from  Edward  the 
third,  dated  as  above,  to  the  mayor  and  commons, 
concerning  a  rebellion  stirred  up  by  some  tjn- 
glish  and  Irish.* 

1313.  It  was  besieged  by  E.  Bruce,  brotlier  to 
the  king  of  Scotland.  He  returned  again  in  1316, 
besieged  it  a  second  time,  and  took  it.  Bruce, 
after  this,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Limericl^,  but, 
upon  tlie  arrival  of  Mortimer  at  Waterford,  he  re- 
turned in  haste,  and  was  defeated  by  Lord  Man- 
deville  on  Maunday  Thursday,  and  again  on 
Easter  eve.     Lord  Mandcville  was  killed. 

Bruce  returned  once  more  to  Carrickfergus, 
which  he  besieged  on  St.  John^s  day ;  fa«t,  in  1318, 
he  was  slain  in  battle,  with  two  thousand  Scots, 
by  John  Maupas,  who  was  also  slain,  and  found 
dead  on  Bruce's  body.  This  battle  was  fought  at 
the  Faughard,  a  most  curious  fort  to  the  south  of 
Jones-borough,   near  Dundalk.f 

1333.  The  Earl  of  Ulster,  Hugo  de  Burgh,  the 
governor,  was  murdered  by  his  own  servants. 

1343. 

i  a 

•  Their  Dames  were  Od.  0*Neil,  R«x  de  K<^nelyon,  Commoy, 
O'Katbaran,  Rex  de  Reach — Rre  MandeTillrf,  and  VVm.  de  Corn.— 
Dean  Dobb§*s  papers — from  the  town  chest. 

f  Marlborough  (broircle. 
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1543.     Aa  order  was  sent  to  the  treasurer   oC 
Ubter,  concerning  a  salary  of  £40  per  annum 
for  tbe  keeper  of  the  said  castle — pro  custodUa 
prsdicti  castru 

13S7.  It  appears,  that  about  this  time  the  towo 
was  entirely  burned  by  the  Scois  (nuper  totaliter 
eombusta) ;  for  there  exista  an  answer  from  Richard 
tbe  second,  dated  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reigii^ 
to  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  who  had  prayed  for 
felief. 

1390.  In  this  year,  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
justiciary,  Jolm  de  Stanley,  respecting  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  castle,  which  was  in  a  miserable 
state;  describing  also  tbe  wretched  situation  of 
the  country,  upon  account  of  tbe  incttrsiotts  of 
their  enenses  the  Irish, 

1406.  Henry  the  fourth,  by  bis  warrant,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  tbe  danger,  in  which  the  castle  waa 
from  enemies  without  and  want  of  supplies  within,, 
^points  a  constable  of  the  castle,  with  a  salary  of 
J£40,  to  be  paid  half  yearly.  To  this  ofiBce  Ed- 
mund, son  and  heir  of  Roger  Mortimer,  was  ap' 
pointed ;  Galfridus  Bentley  to  exercise  the  office 
until  Edmund,  then  a  minor,  should  be  of  age.  * 

1481. 

*  It  wai  enactad  in  tbe  re'ga  of  Hearj  the  7th»  that  one  bonr  i» 
Eogland  should  be  constable  of  Carricklerguii  and  Green  castle. 
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1481.  A  commission  was  glren  to  the  may6r  of 
Carrickfergus  aod  otbers,  to  enter  into  a  league 
and  friendship  with  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Earl  of 
Ross,  who  had  usurped  the  sovereig^y  of  the 
Western  isles  (Hebrides)  from  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land. There  was  a  constant  intercourse,  some* 
times  amicable,  sometimes  hostile  between  the 
Scots  of  the  main  land,  the  Scots  of  die  Islands, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Antrim.  The 
distance  between  the  two  countries  b  so  shorty 
that  whether  for  the  purpose  of  depredation,  or  of 
trade,  part  of  a  day  was  sufficient  for  the  passage. 
The  hostile  expeditions  were  generally  of  a  pri« 
vate  nature,  in  which  the  respective  governments 
did  not  take  any  share ;  but  sometimes  they  were 
obliged  to  interfere.  This  appears  to  have  long 
continued  sc^  by  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Perrot  from 
James  of  Scotland,  dated  1585,  in  which  be  pnK 
mises  in  future  to  restrain  his*  islanders,  who  were 
accused  of  acts  of  piracy  against  some  merchants 
of  Carrickfergus.  But  what  the  Scots  seem  to  have 
had  in  view  was  a  permanent  settlement,  wliich, 
'^▼iog  got  footing  by  a  marriage  of  one  of  the 
Mac  Donnels,  they  in  the  end  accomplished  by 
aid  from  their  own  country,  extending  thefnselves 

over 

•  At  thii  tine  the  utorpiiit  liordi  w«re  pat  down.— •Fnxa  one 
kmdi  of  tbb  fiunily  the  AntrSa  fiuntly  are  toesadetL 
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over  the  whole  coast,  and  having  ooe  part  of  Car* 
rickfergus  entirel/  to  themselvesi  which  is  called 
the  Scotch  quarter. 

1 967 f  A  survey  of  the  castle  was  taken^  by  which 
it  appears  th^t  it  was  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  The 
principal  buildings  were  nearly  the  same  as  they 
are  now.* 

1569  is  the  date  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  cliarter 
tp  the  corporation.  The  subsequent  grant  by 
^ames  the  first,  tlirough  Lord  Chichester,  was  ob« 
tained  in  1610.  And  this  is  the  present  existing 
charter.  In  it  he  pays  the  corporation,  &c.  mmny 
compliments  on  their  ntility,  loyalty,  and  ooarage, 
in  defending  and  assisting  the  government  upon 
all  occasions,  confirms  tlieir  foFmer  privileges,  and  . 
grants  tliend' additional  ones. 

During  the  whole  period  of  Tyrone^s  rebellion, 
ibis  place  was  die  head-quarters  of  tbe  English 
forces  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  as  may  be  seen 
from  Fynes  Bforysoo^s  liistory  of  diat  deplorable 
time.  I  Sir  Arthur  Chocbestef  was  long  governor 
of  it,'  from  die  services  he  did  in  tlmt  capacity, 
and  in  the  otiier  parts  where  he  was  employed. 
After  the  death  of  Lord  Mountjoy  he  was  ap* 
pointed    Lord   Deputy ;   **  having,"   in  Moryson** 

words. 
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words,  "  enjoyed  that  place  many  years,  beyond 
all  example  of  former  tiroes." 

1639.  A  plan  to  deliver  up  tbe  castle  to  the 
insurgents  of  Scotland  wbs  defeated  by  the  Earl 
of  Strvfibrd. 

1640.  A  large  army  was  assembled  here  to  op-^ 
pose  the  Scots. 

1641.  Sir  Pbelim  O'Neill,  wishing  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  castle  of  Carrickfergut,  was  defeated, 
on  hiB  way  there,  at  Lisburn,  Nov.  28,  by  Sir  John 
Rawdon,  who  arrired  in  the  evening  of  tlie  27th, 
having  left  London  on  tbe  intelligence  he  received 
of  ibe  situation  of  affairs  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

'  '  kfi42.  ApHl.  Four  thousand  Scotch  auxiliaries, 
accordibg  to  a  resolution*  of  the  parliaments  of 
Gt&Bii  Britain  and  Ireland,  cadie  over  to  assist 
*agaiftst  the  Irish  rebels,  and  took  possession  of 
'Oarrickfergps,^ 

1648.  General  Monk  surprised  and  took  their 
general,  Munroe,  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  £ngi> 
Jand. 

1649.  Early  in  this  year  it  surrendered  to  the 
Earl  of  Inebiquin ;  and  General  Monk  was  taken 
pri^n^.  Nov.  2,  of  the  same  year,  the  town  and 
castle  surrendered  to  Sir  Charles  Coote. 

1689.    Aug.   13.     Duke  Schomberg's  fleet  an- 

•shored  in  Oarriekfergus  bay.    He  landed  at  Bangor 

on 
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on  tlie  14tli;  the  garrison  of  Carrickfergus  burned 
the  out-works^  as  they  apprebeoded  a  siege.  On 
tlie  22Jy  the  duke  having  marched  his  troops 
throtigh  Belfast,  from  which  place  the  enemy  re- 
tired, invested  the  place.  On  Sunday  the  25tby 
breaches  being  made,  the  town  after  some  par- 
ley surrendered. 

1690.  June  14,  King  William  landed  at  Car- 
rickfergus. 

1760.  Thurot  landed  Feb.  21st  with  about  one 
thousand  men,  and  was  bravely  resisted  by  less  than 
two  hundred  of  the  62d  fool,  nuMtly  recruits,  wbo^ 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  JeonipgSy  retired 
to  tlie  cft^tle  after  having  annoyed  the  enemy  on 
their  approach.  The  French  attempted  to  force 
the  gate  of  the  castle,  *but  were  beaten  back ;  the 
garrison,  however,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  iriiioh 
they  did  on  honourable  terms,  having  expended 
ail  their  ammunition.  Thurot  wiaiied  to  have  laud- 
ed at  White-house,  to  surprize  Belfast,  but  the  ge- 
neral opposed  this,  not  chusing  to  leave  a  garrisoo 
4n  lus  rear.  He  re-embarked  on  the  29th  of  die 
same  month.  His  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
Belliste,  of  44  guns,  Le  Blond,  of  32,  and  Terp- 
sichore of  26,  were  afterwards  all  captured  off  the 
isle  of  Man,  by  Commodore  Elliot,  aher  an  en- 
gagement of  one  hour  and  a  half^  and  Thurot  was 

kUled 
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killed.  At  this  time  the  most  laudable  spirit 
of  resistance  to  tlie  invaders  was  shewn  by  all 
ranks  of  people,  who  marched  towards  Carrick* 
fergus  in  numbersi  whh  whatever  weapons  they 
could  seize.  The  different  corps  of  militia  and 
Tolunteers  upon  this  occasion  mustered  every  man^^ 
from  Antrim  town,  and  from  Armagh. 


Green  Castle^  Olderfieet^  Jfc. 


Of  Green  casttef  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
road  between  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus,  I  can  only 
say,  tliat  in  the  19th  of  Henry  the  seventh  an  act 
was  passed,  that  none  but  an  Englishman  should  be 
constable  of  it  or  of  Carrickfergus. 

*  Oklerfleet  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  tQ  be 
seen  at  the  exremity  of  the  peninsula,  which  forma 
one  side  of  the  harboirr  of  Larne,  was  probably 
built  by  the  Scotch  family  of  the  Bissets,  who  were 
once  in  possession  of  that  place  and  the  country 
around  it,  given  to  them  by  the  favour  of  Henry 
the  tliird,  JohI^Bisset,  who  died  in  tlie  reign  of 
Edward  the  first,  had  large  possessions  tliere ;  and 
under  Edward  the  second   Hugh  Bisset  forfeited 

many 

•  OUerileet  CMtle  wu  deilMed  in  1598« 
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many  of  them  by  his  rebellion.  These  lands  wertf 
afterwards  claimed  by  James  McDonnell,  Lord  of 
Cantire^  who  claimed  them  in  right  of  the  Bissets. 
But  Angus  McDonnell,  son  of  James,  after  repeated 
defeats,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Q.ueen  EHza-^ 
betb,  and,  to  receive  this  territory,  to  hold  it  at 
her  pleasure  on  these  conditions,  tliat  be  would 
carry  arms  under  none  but  the  kings  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  pay  a  certain  number  of  cattle 
and  hawks^  annually.  This  was  formerly  considered 
as  an  important  fortress  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Scots;  and,  in  1569,  Sir  Magus  Hill  was  governor 
of  it.  After  several  changes,  this  castle  wtis  grant- 
ed to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  in  1610,  by  James  the 
first.  It  was  here  that  Bruce  landed  in  l315,  be- 
fore he  began  his  ravages,  which  were  attended 
with  such  dreadful  consequences  to  the  English 
settlers. 

On  the  isle  of  March,  which  lies  on  the  coast 
'  of  Islanf)  Magee,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  square 
castle ;   and  near  the  entrance  of  the  same  pen- 
insula are  the  remains  of  Castle  Chichester,   situ- 
ated most  beautifully  upon  that  bold  shore. 

Considerably  to  the  north  of  this  lies  Red  bay 

castle 

*  Camdeol's  BrltaonU.    He  always  calls  the  M'DonQells  M'Con- 
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castle,  now  in  ruins.  The  caves  at  this  place  de- 
serve particular  attention;  the  paste  and  stones, 
rounded  by  water,  which  form  the  roof  and  walk 
of  them,  are  so  di6ferent  from  the  other  stones  and 
rocks  in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  north  side  of  Cushindall  are  some  re* 
mains  of  another  castle,  called  Court  Martin:  it 
is  said  to  Iiave  been  built  by  a  Martin  M'Owen, 
and  stands  upon  a  mount,  which  is  thought  to  be 
an  indication  of  Danish  origin.  Whatever  it  was, 
it  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  remnant,  parts 
of  it  having  been  carried  away  to  assist  in  more 
modern  structures. 

Near  the  northern  coast,  several  old  castles,  many 
of  them  being  very  difficult  of  access,  must  have 
been  places  of  considerable  strength  before  the 
use  of  artillery.  Of  these,  Dunluce  is  the  most 
remarkable,  both  for  its  size  and  situation.  '^  At 
first  sight  it  only  presents  an  unseemly  pile  of  ruins, 
like  those  of  a  village  destroyed  ;  but,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  its  situation  becomes  truly  striking,  and 
indeed  majestic,  and  particularly  when  viewed  from 
the  sea  shore  at  its  base.  Its  position  is  one  of 
the  boldest,  and  gives  a  degree  of  grandeur  to  the 
ruins,  which,  in  a  less  commanding  situation,  might, 
perhaps,  pass  unnoticed."  The  mansion  and  offices 
4  I  are 
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are  ritoated  on  the  main  land  ;  their  remains 
▼ery  extensive,  apd  are  diTided  from  the  fortress 
b^  a  deep  cot  in  the  rock,  on  which  the  castle  is 
placed.  It  projeete  into  the  sea,  and  has  the  ap* 
pearance  of  having  been  split  off  fifom  the  cliff; 
over  the  chasm  lies  the  only  approach  to  the  castle^ 
along  What  is  now  a  narrow  wall,  but  what  was 
probably  one  side  of  a  bridge  which  joined  it  to 
the  land,  as,  on  examination,  another  wall  appears 
to  have  run  parallel  to  it.  The  walb  are  built  of 
coluQinar  basalt.  Doctor  Hamilton  says,  the  ori* 
ginal  lord  of  this  castle  was  an  Irish  chieftain 
called  ♦McQuillan,  of  whoQi  little  is  known,  ex- 
cept that,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  was 
hospitable,  brave,  and  improvident;  unwarily  al- 
lowing the  Scots  to  grow  in  strength,  until  Aey 
contrived  to  beat  him  out  of  all  his  possessions. 
Sorley  Buy  (yellow  Charles)  brother  of  Janaes 
McDonnell,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
Glyns,  made  himself  by  some  means  master  of  this 
place,  till  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  John  Perrot, 
taking  Dunhice  castle,  their  strongest  fortress, 
situate  on  a  rock,  commanding  the  sea,  and  se- 
parated 

^  Tbift  must  be  Uie  smii^  Umilf  oJled  by  Caniea  Mac  Goillies. 
A  lineal  deaceodant  of  his  now  lives  near  Silver  ttream,  just  bj 
the  rood  from  Belfast  to  Carnckfei|;us« 
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parated  from  the  land  by  a  deep  ditch,  drove  out 
him  and  his  followers.  The  particulars  of  this 
business,  as  extracted  from  the  life  of  Sir  JoAin 
Peirot,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

**  The  ensile  had  in  it  a  strong  ward,  whereof  the 
(Captain  was  a  Scotchman,  «vho,  when  the  Deputy  sent 
to  him  to  yield,  nfused  a  parley,  and  answered  (speak* 
xng  good  English)  that  he  would  keep  it  to  the  last 
man ;  which  made  the  Deputy  draw  near  thither, 
and  plant  a  battery  of  culverins  and  cannon  be- 
fore it,  which  being  brought  by  sea  to  Skerries 
(Port  Rush)  the  Lord  Deputy  caused  to*  be  drawa 
thither  (being  two  miles  from  Duniuce)  by  force  of 
men,  wherein  he  spared  not  the  labour  of  his  owa 
servants ;  and,  when  striall  shot  played  so  thick  out 
of  the  fort,  that  the  common  soldiers  began  to 
shrink  in  planting  the  artillery,  the  Lord  Deputy 
srrade  his  own  men  fill  the  gabions  with  earth,  and 
Hiade  good  his  ground,  until  the  ordnance  was 
planted,  and  the  trenches  made.  This  being  done, 
the  Lord  Deputy  himself  gave  fire  to  the  first 
piece  of  ordnance,  and  discharged  it,  which  did 
no  great  hurt;  but  shortly  after,  it  being  bettet 
shaked,  the  next  morning  (after  that  they  had 
&ret  night  felt  a  little  the  force  of  the  battery) 
tfiey  setki  unto  the  Lord  Deputy  to  be  teceived 
tmto   mercy,    whereunco   be    ccnJesceoded,    the 

rather 
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rather  because  he  would  save  tlie  charges  of  re- 
pairing again  that  place,  which  otherwise  he  must 
have  beat  down,  and  for  that  he  would  not  spend 
the  provision,  weaken  the  forces,  and  hinder  the 
rest  of  the  services  then  intended,  by  lying  long 
before  one  fort;  and  therefore  he  granted  them 
life,  and  liberty  to  depart." 

This  fort  was  afterwards  lost  by  the  treachery  of  its 
governor,  who  is  thus  recorded  by  the  same  biogra* 
pher.  ^^  Withall,  tliere  happening  an  accident  of  the 
loss  of  Dunluce  (which  the  Deputy  had  now,  and 
placed  a  ward  therein)  he  advertised  the  same  unto 
the  privy  council  after  this  manner.  When  he  first 
took  that  pile,  he  placed  a  pensioner,  called  Peter 
Cary,^  to  be  constable  of  it,  with  a  ward  of  four- 
teen soldiers,  thinking  him  to, be  of  the  English 
pale  or  race ;  but  afterwards  found  that  he  was  of 
ilie  Caiews  in  the  North.  This  constable, reposing 
trust  in  those  of  his  country  and  kindred,  had  got- 
ten some  of  tliem  imto  him,  and  discharged  the 
Euiiiisli  soldiers,  unknown  to  the  Deputy :  two  of 
these,  having  confederated  with  the  enemy,  drew 
up  fifty  of  them  by  night  with  ropes  made  of 
withies.  Having  surprised  the  castl,e,  tlwy  as- 
saulted a  little  tower,  wherein  the  constable  was, 
and  a  few  with  them.  They  at  first  offered  them 
life,    and^  to  put  thenri   in  any  place   they  would 

desire. 
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.d^ire^  (for  so  bad  the  traitors  conditioned  with 
them  before) ;  but  the  constable,  willing  to  pay 
the  price  of  his  folly,  chose  rather  to  forego  his 
life  in  very  manly  sort,  than  to  yield  unto  any 
such  conditions,  and  was  slain." 

**  This  transaction  happened  about  the  year  1585. 
But  the  Deputy  sending  against  him  Merriman,  an 
experienced  officer,  who  slew  here  the  two  sons  of 
Jas.  M^Connell  (McDonnell)  and  Sorley  Buy*s  son 
Alexander,  so  barrassed  him,  and  drove  off  his 
cattle,  which  were  his  only  wealth  (he  having  50,000 
cows  of  his  own),  Sorley  Buy  surrendered  Dunluce, 
went  to  Dublin,  and  in  the  cathedral  made  his 
submission.  After  thus  being  received  in  favour, 
he  abjured  all  allegiance  to  foreign  princes, 
and,  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  bounty,  had  four  dis- 
tricts given  to  him,  called  toughs;  viz.  from  the 
river  *  Boys  to  Ban  Dunsevrig,  t  Loghhill  and 
Ballymonyn,  with  the  government  of  Dunluce 
castle,  for  himself  and  heirs  male  of  his  body,  to 
hold  of  the  kings  of  England,  on  condition,  that 
neither  he  nor  his  men,  nor  their  descendants, 
should  serve  any  foreign  prince  without  leave; 
that  they  should  restrain  their  people  from  ravaging, 
'^  furnish, 

*  Busli,  I  suppose; 
f  LongbjTuiU. 
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famish,  at  dieir  own  expense,  twelve  berieaneii  and 
forty  footrocD  for  forty  days  in  time  of  war^  and 
pay  the  king  of  England  a  cenain  number  of  cat- 
tle and  hawks  annually.** 

On  the  same  cOast  lie  DuosevrtCi  and  adoM 
^tber  old  casUes^  built  in  mtnatioiis  very  difficult 
of  access,  but  of  whose  histories  nothing  is  known; 
all  these  are  in  the  tracts  of  country  granted  to 
the  Antrim  family,  but  now  in  the  possession  df 
other  proprietors;  they  were  probably  erected 
about  tbe  same  time,  and  with  the  same  inten- 
tions, as  the  castle  of  Dunltice. 

In  the  internal  parts  are  also  many  other  re- 
mains of  military  antiquities;  near  one  of  these 
eastles,  on  the  bocders  of  Loughgoill,  Lord  Mac^ 
artney  built  his  retreat,  which,  after  h^  he  fiamed 
Lissanoure. 

Shanes  Casde,  the  venerable  seat  of  the  OTIetti^ 
and  Castle  Upton,  are  the  only  mansions  of  this 
lund  at  present  habitable  in  the  county.  Shanes 
Castle,  formerly  also  known  by  tlie  i>ame  of  Edin- 
dufearick,  was  ^wardable  in  1598;  bnt«  at  what 
time  it  was  built,  I  am  not  informed.  This  plaitc 
has  at  different  tioses  undergoae  many  alterations; 

but 

*  WcHab!e,  capable  of  Moace.— -^Manuscript  accoant  of  Irelaii^ 
ikan  Dobbt'ft  papen.  ^ 
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Ibut  the  iraproTemetits,  that  have  been  lately  made, 
and  are  now  makings  joined  with  its  bold  situation 
.  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  backed  by  a 
demesne  and  park  of  1 500  acres,  covered  in  many 
parts  with  the  noblest  trees,  and  enliTened  by  the 
mer  Main,  which  flows  through  it,  must,  on  the 
whole,  constitute  it  one  of  the  finest  things  in 
any  country.  Offices,  and  a  garden,  suitable  to 
the  whole  design,  have  been  some  time  finished. 

Castle  Upton,  formerly  Castle  Norton,  was  built 
by  Sir  Robert  Norton,  in  Queen  Elizabeth^s  reign. 
It  stands  in  the  beautiful  Talley  of  the  Six-mile 
water,  and  close  to  it  is  the  village  of  Temple- 
Patrick.  Though  the  grounds  around  the  castle 
are  flat,  the  hills  rise  on  each  side,  and  with  the 
stately  trees,  that  adorn  the  lawn,  form  altogether 
a  charming  scene.  Offices  of  every  denomination 
have  been  erected  adjoining  the  mansion,  all  in  the 
castellated  8tile>  which  assist  in  compleUng  the 
wlwle.  The  same  Sir  Robert  Norton  was  the 
t)uilder  of  Castle  Robin  (so  called  after  him)  which 
stands  near  the  summit  of  the  White  mountain, 
two  miles  north  of  Lisbum.  The  walls  now  stand- 
ing are  84  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  and  40  feet 
high;  near  it  is  a  fine  mount;  the  mason- 
work  is  very  rude,  scarcely  having  a  joint  broke 
in  any  part^  but  th^  quoins  an^  good. 

At 
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At  Portmore,  near  the  Little  Lough  ia  Bal« 
linderry,  are  some  ruins.  The  castles,  towers, 
garden  walls,  and  stables  were  built  by  Earl  Con- 
way in  1664;  the  ancient  garden  wall  is  yet  stand- 
ing, with  the  remains  of  a  bastion,  and  part  of 
the  stables,  the  bricks  of  which  the  latter  were  cona- 
posed,  as  good  as  at  the  first  moment.  The  stables 
were  1 40  feet  in  length,  35  feet  in  breadth,  and 
40  feet  high.  There  were  marble  cisterns  to  pump 
the  water  into,  and  accommodations  for  two  troops 
of  horse.  There  had  been  an  old  casde  there 
before  this  period.  Here  was  the  residence  of 
Jeremiah  Taylor  during  the  Usurpation. 


Sect.  5.     Detached  Pieces  of  AiUiquity. 


A  peasant  walking  near  Ballycastle,  beside  a 
rivulet,  on  d)e  20th  of  June  last,  observed  a 
glittering  hook  of  yellow  metal  projecting  from 
a  part  of  the  bank,  where  the  earth  had  been  re- 
cently washed  away  bj-  the  current ;  on  stooping 
to  pull  it  out,  he  found  it  to  be  the  extremity 
of  a  rod,  thirty-eight  inches  long,  free  from  rust, 
and  of  a  bright  straw  colour;  each  end  was  ter- 
minated by  a  narrow  hook,  inflected  in  contrary 

directions ; 
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directions;  these  books  are  massive,  about  two 
inches  in '  circumference,  and  about  two  inches 
below  the  neck  of  each;  the  rod  was  divided 
HitD  three  distinct  virgae,  which  were  closely 
twisted  together  in  the  manner  of  a  toasting  fork ; 
the  Iiooks  are  not  included  in  the  length  of  the 
lod,  wiucb*,  if  extended  in  a  straight  line,  would 
measure  fdr^-two  inches. . 

.Unacquainted  with,  its  value,  the  peasant  suf- 
fered it  to  be  used  as  a'  bauble-  by  his  children, 
uatii  his  attention  was  raised,  by  a  person  offer- 
iag  mooe  forit  than  it  was  apparently  worth ;  he 
then  with  some  difficulty  wrenched-  off  one  of  the 
hooks,  and!  sent  it  to  a  gentleman  in  Bally  castle, 
wbp>  on  trying  it  with  aqua&urds,  found  it  to  be 
entirely  of  pure  gold,  and.  u>  weigh  (in  air)  twenty 
ounces; ^d.  Ik. half,  avoirdupoise. 

The  5!rarkm4n3hip,  though  neat,  is  simple;  it 
is  void  of  aU  those  embellishments  so  commonly 
used  in  gold  and.  silver  ornaments  of  the  middle 
ceaturi^s ;  it  bears  no  religious  symbol,  and  its ' 
original  purpose  remains  for  the  dkilful  antiquarian 
to  di^cide**  , 

4  K  Near 


*  Tliift  accoanty  extracted  from  the  BeUast  Magazine^  was  pub« 
liibed  bj  the  ReT,  L.  A*  Conolly,  of  BaliycastJe. 
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Near  SoldieistowD,  a  Aii^y-wfoi%ht  piaoe  Of 
goM,  sh^iped  like  a  garget,  wa^  <9»o4  ii^^ral  j^Mm 
ago;  itwa3  tery  ilvn,  sinipl j voi9i««pei)Md,  ^vlkt 
^€3ubky  pad  of  (be  puM9t  loetaL  Aon  faldtckota 
of  TVLfiou^  W9fi  h^m^  •beea  met  ^vttk  is  tamnl 
pbces;  the  greatsest  numbefl^  tlist  kavarbe^D  ftuad 
«ogietber,  wen^  near  BaQiatoy,  wbicfa  m^  g^ 
rise  to  the  idea,  that  a  ^batde  bad  tBben  ^fimom 
on  or  o^^  the  9p9t;  sod  anoiv«>headi  fipec^cently 
opcur,  tqad^  of  flint.  In  mam^at  difemtbe  M«k 
is  as  rude  at  poMible;  in  ^odiert  tfaey  arafomed 
with  a  degree  of  ocaraeaH  and  acoaracjr,  tfaat  be- 
speak a  Mpertor  skill,  the  bailis  being  aa  aricciy 
cut  ad  if  fbey  nwre  £>mied  of  melaU  Braver 
s{>earrheada  are  soMtinet  turned  oM  of  ^e 
gipund ;  and  a  bmsea  ti?asip6l^  tufpoied  of  1>lt^ 
nish  origio,  was  dug  out  of  a^mount  atCnridk'- 
f|^g)i9«  By  the  Rev.  Hidbett  Trail  I  vm»  Ikvoured 
with  a  sight  of  a  corioas  vesiel,  hMi  a  handle 
and  $pput  like  a  coffee-pot,  with  three  legs,  and 
formed  of  a  kuid  of  brassy  metal ;  it  is  eigfo 
idcbea  high,  asUl  at  the  broadest  part  or  belly 
four  and  a  lialf ;  it  was  found  in  the  towaland  of 
Baliintoy,  in  a  hole  of  a  rock.  Several  other 
antiques,  supposed  of  gold,  were  found  at  the 
sam^  time^  but  not  recovered. 

Two 
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'  Two  urnr  vtett  also  found  in  the  sdme  parish, 
ill'  a  Kme  qttany,  about  two  feet  under  ground ;  the 
iint  of  ibese  is  IS'  inches  high,  by  11$  in  the 
bioaJcail  part  of  the  swell;  the  other  only  three 
iflrcbes  by^foot;  die  workmanship  of  both  very  rude ; 
the  attemptar  at  ornament  only  a  few  parallel 
scratches,  and'  ittade  of  dried  clay,  from  appear- 
ance not  having  been  baled.  Fonr  others  were 
fimnd  near  them ;  all  were  laid  on  their  mouths, 
and  an  cootuned  the  remains  of  bones  evidently 
burned.  Each-  was  included  in  a  rude  case  of 
ADoes. 

Fnmm  m  vianuscrif/t  description  of  Irelandy  in  the 
f^smsion  of  the  late  Dean  Dohbs^  supposed  to  hmt 
btmwriHenin  159R. 

The  conntte  of  Antrim  stretcheth  from  the  river 
of  Cragfbrgu9  to  the  river  of  the  Bann,  and  con- 
tainetb  these  countries,  viz.  North  Clandeboy,  Island' 
Bfogee,  BrienCarrough's  country,  theGlynnes,  and' 
the  Rput. 
thrth  Clandeboy  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain  country, 
being  in  length  from  the  river  of  Belfast  and  Crag- 
fergus  to  the  Rout,  and  in  the  breadth  from  the 
Glynnes  to  the  great  lough  called  Eagh^  otherwise 
called  Lough  fO^iey.    This  landwas  given  by  the 

queen. 
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queen^  by  letters  patent,  to  Sir  BrieD  Mac  PheKmV 
sonnes.  Notwithstanding  by  a  division  made  bj 
Sir  John  Perrot,  the  one  moiety  thereof  was  allotted 
to  Hugh  Mac  Phelim^s  sonnes,  whereby  great  dis- 
sention  fell  out  between  them ;  and  several  slaugh- 
ters on  both  parts  hath  been  committed*  The  prin- 
cipal followers  in  this  country  are  these,  the  Mac 
Ynes,  Mac  Quillens,  Ownilechabees,  Dawmans, 
and  Bertiers.  The  forces  they  are  able  to  make 
are  eighty  horsemen,  and  three  hundred  footmen. 

Island  Magee  is  a  portion  of  land  within  five 
miles  of  Cragfergus,  almost  environed  with  the 
sea;  the  head  land  thereof  maketh  the  haven  of 
Olderfleet.  It  is  five  miles  long,  bat  little  mor^ 
than  a  mile  broad,  all  plain,  without  any  wopd,  very 
fertile.  It  is  all  waste  at  this  preseajt.  \\  is  graft- 
ed in  lease  by  the  queen  to  one  Savage,  one  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  his  men.  The  inhabitants  thereof 
are  the  Magies,  from  whom  it  hath  the  name.  It 
is  contributory  to  the  lands  of  Cls^ndeboy^  bat  the. 
right  belonging  to  the  queen's  castle,  ojf  Crag* 
fergus. 

Bryen  Carrogh^s  country  was  a  portion  of  Claa- 
deboy,  but  won  from  it  by  a  bastard  kind  of  Scotts, 
of  the  sept  of  the  .Clandonnells,  who  entered  th# 
same,  and  yet  do  hold  it,  being  a  very  strong  piecci 
of  land,  lying  npon  the  north  side  of  the  Bann. 

The 
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The  name  of  the  now  captain  thereof  is  Bryen  Car- 
rogh^  who  possesseth  also  another  piece  of  the 
country  upon  Tyrone  side  upon  the  Bann,  for 
which  he  doth  contribute  to  O'Neille,  and  for  the 
lands  on  the  north  side,  to  the  lord  of  that  part  of 
Clandeboy. 

This  man,  by  reason  of  the  fastness  and  strength 
of  his  country,  having  succour  on  each  side  of  the 
Bann,  is  so  obstinate  and  careless,  as  he  never  yet 
would  appear  before  any  deputy,  but  yealdeth  what 
relief  he  can  to  the  Scotts.  His  force  in  people  is 
very  small ;  he  standeth  only  upon  the  strength  of 
his  country,  which  indeed  is  the  fastest  ground  of 
Ireland. 

The  Glynnes  is  a  country  so  called,  because  it  is 
full  of  rocky  and  woody  dales;  it  stretcheth  iit 
length  twenty-four  miles  on  the  one  side,  being 
backed  by  a  very  steep  and  boggy  mountain,  and, 
on  the  other  part,  with  the  sea;  on  which  side  there 
are  many  creeks  between  rocks  and  thickets,  where 
the  Scottish  gallies  do  commonly  land.  At  either 
end  are  very  narrow  entries  and  passages  into  the 
country,  which  lieth  mostly  opposite  to  Cantyre, 
from  which  it  is  eighteen  miles  distant. 

The  countrie  of  the  Glynnes  containeth  seven  ba- 
ronies, whereof  the  Isle  of  Raghlin  is  compted  half 
a  barony :  The  names  of  the  baronies  are  these : 
Liaurne,  Parke,  Glenarm,  Red  Bay,  (where  Randall, 

now 
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now  lord  of  the  country^  has  his  residence)  Carie, 
and  Mowberry.  Tliis  country  of  theGIjmnes  was  pos- 
sessed by  Agnes  Mac  Connell,  (McDonnell)  who  en- 
joyeth  them  at  this  present.  These  were  sometime 
the  inheritance  of  Baron  *  Misset,  from  whom  it  is 
descended  to  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  one  of 
the  Clandonnells  in  Scotland,  by  whom  th^  Scottish 
now  make  their  claim  to  the  whole,  and  did  quietly 
possess  the  same  for  many  years ;  till  now  of  late, 
being  spoiled  of  their  goods,  they  were  wholly  ba- 
iiished  into  Scotland ;  but  now  again  the  countr}', 
by  instructions  from  the  queen,  was  left  to  Agnes 
Mac  Cormill  and  his  uncle  Surleboy^  to  be  holdeo 
from  her  and  her  heirs  and  successors  for  a  certain 
rent  yearly  payable.  The  force  of  the  countrie  is 
uncertain,  for  that  they  are  supplied,  as  need  re^ 
quires,  from  Scotland  with  what  number  they  list 
to  call  for,  by  making  of  fires  upon  many  steep 
rocks  hanging  over  the  sea. 

The  auncient  followers  of  this  country  are  theses 
Some  few  of  the  Missets  remaining,  but  in  poore 
estate,  the  Magies,  O'Nowlanes,  Mac  Nygells, 
Mac  Aroulbyes,  Mac  Carnochs,  and  the  Clanacas- 
ters,  who  are  by  original  Scottish ;  and  all  of  them 
are  most  desirous  to  live  under  the  Scotts,  because 

they 
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tb^  jAq  h^tmt  4f^d  dieiDy  and  less  apend  thenv 
than  the  Irish  doth. 

The  fioutc  is  a  pleasafU  «Ad  fercile  country  lying 
between  the  G(yiifies  m^  the  river  of  Bam,  and 
from  Clandeboy  to  the  aea.  It  wta  soosetkne  iiAa^ 
bited  with  English ;  for  there  remaftn  yet  certen  de- 
fiu)ed  caaUes  and  moBasteries  ^  tbte^  bitilding. 
The  now  capten,  that  maketh  ckune  to  it,  ia  caUed 
filac  Guillin,  (the  posteritie  as  is  thought  of  a 
Welsman,)  but  Sir  James  Mac  Surlej/  hath  wholly 
expulsed  him,  and  driyen  him  to  tve  in  Knock- 
fergus,  where  he  remaineth  in  a  very  poore  estate. 
The  chiefe  house  is  called  Dunluce,  sunding  upon 
a-vock  fft  ^le  sea  rfiore,  where  the  said  Sir  James 
ba4h hia residence.  The  diiefefoHowers  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  countrie  are  the  O'Furriei  and  ^e 
O^QwuHis,  who  dwell  upon  their  lands,  and  yealde 
rent  and  service  to  the  aforesaid  Sir  James.  This 
country  is  able  t6  make  140  horsemen,  and  300 
footmen. 

Carickfergus  is  the  only  town  in  the  shire,  upon 
tte  river,  S  miles  broad  over  against  the  towne, 
walled  partly  with  stone,  and  partly  with  sodds. 
There  are  in  it  twoivards;  the  one  in  the  castle,  in 
the  south  end  of  the  towne,  the  other  in  the  abbye, 
IB  the  north  end  thereof.    This  towne  is  governed 
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by  a  mayor  and  two  sberifis ;  and  at  this  day  there 
are  but  16  freemen  of  this  towrie. 

Castles  xeardable  at  this  day. — Belfast,  8  EogKsh 
miles  up  the  rirer  from  Carriekfe/gus,  where  the 
passage  is  over^he  riVer  at  Jow  water, 

Edenduffee  Oarrick,  near  Lougk-  E^h. 
Casdes  dtfiued, — CUderfleet,    Glauotim,   CcErtle 
Marteen  in  the  Route. 


The  County  of  Doivne. 

,This  shire  cpnta^n^th  all  tJse.  opiuities  betj^e^a. 
the  hayen  of  Carliogfbi^  ap^  thebi^yiof  Knock- i 
fei^uB,  viz.  J     ,  1 

The  lordshq)  of  Newrie^  lord^iip  of  Mottme^: 
Eyaghe  (all  Magennis's  country),.  KiluUp^  Ktlwar- 
liu,   KinaUrty^    ClaQbcassel  ^ap;  Cft^ecban,   Le/ 
Cahell,  Duffrin,    Liule  Ardes  and  Great  Ardes^r 
South  Clandeboy. 

The  lordships  of  Newi^e  aed  Moume^are  the  . 
inheritance  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnal,  who  at  his  first^ 
coming    thither   found  them   almost,  waste,    and 
Shane    O'Neille,    dwelling    withia    less    than   a 
mile   of  the  Newrie,  at  a  place    called   fi^^idem,* 
suffering  no  subject  to  travd  from  Dundalk  north*.  * 

ward : 
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ward :  but,  steheooe  the  building  and  fdrtiflcations 
made  there  by  the  said  Sir  Nicholas,  all  the  pas* 
sages  were  made  &eet  and  much  of  the  oountiy 
next  aJjanent  reduced  to  veaaonaUe  civility;  011 
this  late  rebel  lion  of  Tirooe  liatb  stopped  again 
all  tlie  said  passages,  and  laid  the  coontry  in  a 
manner  waste,  as  '^  wi^  in  the  said  time  of  Shane 
O'NeUle. 

In  the  country  are  few  gentlemai  of  name,  the 
whole  inh^biuots  being  tenants  to  Sir  Henry  Bag* 
naU. 

Eveaghy  otherwise  called  Magennis's  coontry, 
was  lately  governed  by  Sir  Hugu  Magennis,  the 
civilest  of  all  tlie  Irish  in  these  parts.  He  was 
brought  off  by  Sir  Nicholaa  Bagnmll  firom  tbe  bon^* 
noght  of  tlie  O'Neille,  to  contribute  to  the  queene, 
to  whom  he  did  pay  an  anoaal  rent  for  his  lands, 
which  be  took  by  letters  patents  to  hold  after  the 
English  manner  for  htm  and  bis  heifs  male  -?«^  so 
as  in  diis  place  only  of  Ubter  the  rude  custom 
of  thanistship  was  taken  away.  But  thia  dd  knigbt 
being  dead,  bis  son  bath  sncceeded,  who  being  a 
jTOung  men  bath  ji^ned  himself  with  Tirone, 
fab  brotter in  ]m^  ^or  Tiflnne  hatb  to  bit  wife  the 
sister  of  thia  Magennis)  and  thereby  be  hath  east 
away  bit  fatbei's  eiyttity^  and  returned  to  |he 
rtsdeMss  oif  idis  country.  Magennia  is  able  to 
4  (  make 
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T^^kt.  irigh^  heursemen,   and    ttmr  two  Imndred 
footmen. 

Kihdta  is  a  very  fast  ceuatry,  fM  of  wood  and 
bog.  It  bordereth  upon  Lough  Eaglus^  and  Clan*^ 
hrasselK  The  captain  hereof  was  one  C^rmmch 
Mac  NeiUey  who  likettdse  was  .bpo«^t  by  Sir  Nkh^ 
las  Sagnall  from  the  boanoght  of  O* Neilie  to 
yeald  to  the  queene.  But  at  this  present  the  eap>* 
tain  fcliereof  is  Bryan  Mzc  Art,  brodief*a  son  to 
t);e  es^rle  of  Tynone.  He  is  able  to  make  twenty 
horsemen,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  foot  and 
heme. 

This  oDuairy,  befbre  the  ba  ^ns*  wars  in  Eog- 
baud,  was  posiessed  aad  inhabited  by  Englishttes, 
and  there  doiK  yeit  reomin.  aa  old  defaced  CHthSy 
YihifAk  ititt  bearetk  the  name  of  Sir  i/£fe£  TMcie, 

KUwirlm,.  bounding  upon  K^luko,  is  a  mei^i 
fiMt  woodlaod ;  the  captfiia  diereof  was  one  ifea 
Sffvu,  and  aomettmes  did:  ccaitdbufte  and  yeald  ia 
Ckmfkb^i  and  after  reduced  to  liam  deptedanee 
«poii:  the  queene*  Boi  ab  tkia  pnesent^  tfaa  earL 
yf  Tyrdne  hatlt  gJYe»  this  ooiuttfy  to  oa«  of  hiii 
OQ«0eit0  iMMA.OwcniM'iHuth.  Tiisiooan^.  iw 
able  to  make  fewen^  hamemen^  iKidabautr  one  bun*. 
dMi  footDseni, 

KinfkmtiitfQiiatr$um  c^Ued  MaQG«i^tatey'«co«»^ 
try,  ia.likaivin  a:  woodland  and  bogg  ;  ii  lMlk>b#4 

-    •  tween 
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Kiltvarlift  «nd  l^C$ba\l  iTbef  c&ptairf  ttoreof  b 
caUed  Achdy  Mae  CttrUm^  tnA  dkl  yealA  t^  tb^ 
.qoeefie,  but  now  aittiercff^h  to  thd  Eart  of  Tyror^, 
as  one  of  O'Neal's  tassals,  Ifo  i^  A\&  lo  mak^ 
tm6  hundfed  aack  sixty  {botaen,  bue  few  of  do 
boraemen,  by  reaaov  that  the  edCfoty  is  so  foil  of 
woods  and  baggs. 

€knbras9tl  Mac  Cooleckan  ^  called  Ibr  a  di#* 
fecence  betwixt  it  and  qne  otfaef  cooAtry  of  the 
saase  name  ia  the  coilnty  of  Armagh)'  i#  a^  very  fast 
countcy  of  wood  and  bogg^  inhabited^  wkb  a  sept 
called  the  O'Kellies,  a  very  savage  and  barbarbus 
pec^le^  and>  given  akogether  to  spoils  and  rob-- 
becies.  They  do  cootribute,  but  at  their  own 
yleasuife,  to  the  <^ptaiA  of  Claoddboy.  They 
caa  make  but  few  horsc«iM>  and  but  one  handred 
and  sixty  keame  and  shot. 

Ze  OAM,  is  the-  inhefitiMKie  4>f  die  £aris  of  Kil- 
dafe,,  given^  'ta  bis  fisdier  and^  mother  by  Qqeen 
Mary,  at  their-  marriage,  and  the  eari's-  restttntioff 
to  his  blood  aad  laods,,  io.  place  of  some  of  lue 
living  given  away  to  others  by  patent  by  kingf 
Henry  .the  eighth^  in  the  time  of  bis  atiakKfen 
It  is  almost  an  i^aod^  and  no  trees  in  it  In  it  ii 
the  bishop's  seat,  called  Downe,  first  baiit  and 
inhsdiited  by  one  Sir  Jofm  C^urc^^   who  brooght 

with 
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with  him  snodry  Eo^ish  gentlemen^  and  planted 
them  in  this  eonutry,  where  some  of  ihtir  pos- 
terity yet  remain.  Their  names  are,  Savadges, 
Russels,  Fitzimiiions,  Axidlies,  Jordan^  Bensons. 

DuffriHj  sometime  the  inheritance  of  the  3/tfit- 
devi/Us^  and  now  ap))ertaininge  unto  one  White;  a 
mean  gentleman,  who  is  not  of  power  silfficrent  't6 
defend  ahd  plant  the  same;  therefore  it  is  usurped 
and  inhabited  by  the  neighbours.  This  counifyis 
for  the  moHt  part  woody^  and  tyeth  upon  the  tough 
called  Lthigk  Cowu^  which  issueth  into  the  sea 
at  the  haven  of  Strangford^ 
.  This  lough  is  farr  navigable  witliin  the  land, 
wherein  are  divers  isies,  ahd  in  some  of  them 
strong  castles.  This  country  is  able  to  make  one 
hundred  and  twenty*  fooCineh,  and  twenty  horse- 
men, 

Little  Jrdes  liedi  on  the  nbrth  side  of  the  river 
Strangford,  a  fertile  chaibpion  country  It  i^  the 
inheritance  of  the  Lord  Savage,  who,  being  not 
able  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  0*Neilles,  is 
constreyned  to  take  what  they  will  give  him. 

There  are  besides,  dwelling  there^ /certain  ancient 
freeholders  of  the  Savages  and  Smithes,  able  to 
make  among  them  all  thir^  ho  ^emeOj  and  sixty 
ibotmen;    but  of  late^    being   spoiled  by  tlieir 

neighbours. 
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oeiglibouriy  some  were  compelled  to  remove;  some 
others^  that  know  not  whiiber  to  go^  have  joined 
themsi'lTes  to  tlie  enemy.  - 

Great  Aides  k  almost  an  island,  a  champion 
and  fertUe  land,  and  now  possessed  by  Neil  Mac 

Bryan  Flflin;   but  the  auncient  dwellers  there  were 

-t  * 

the  O'Guili^mers^  a  rich  and  strong  sept  of  peo- 
ple; always  followers  to  the  (TNeills  of  Clande- 
boy. 

The  force  of  the  inbab'tants,  nowdwellin|r  there, 
is  sixty  horsemen,  and  tiiree  hundred  footmen. 

&uih  Clandeboy  is  for  the  most  part  a  woodland, 
and  rejscheth  from  the  Duffryn  to  the  river  of 
Knockfergus.  The  captain  of  this  tract  is  NeiU 
Mac  Bryan  Flaitt;  his  chief  bouse  is  Castle  Reagh. 
The  country  is  able  to  make  forty  horsemen  and 
eighty  footmen. 

Tawnes  in  ike  County  ^  Downe^  viz. 

The  Newricy  Dcune,  Jrdglass^  all  linwalled,  and 
without  any  privileges  of  a  corporation. 

Vnstles  in  the  said  County. 

Green  Castle^  near  the  barr  ef  Carlingford,  upon 
the  sea. 

Dondrom^ 
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Jkndr^m^  in  ihe  bottom  of  the  Uj,  tboA  divkktb 

The  castle  of  the  Narr^fm-wattr^  which  keepelh 
ihQ  riY^rf  ihskt  go^th  t9  ihi^  Newrie^  passable. 

Strnngfiord^  Jiii^h^KUhf,  SkaHery,  CasiU  Jteagh, 
mdiia  the  tslefl  of  Lough  Coyee. 

I'hia  otiiotie  batk  the  aea  tei  ih«  m^i»,  the 
eiMUity.  of  Armagh  to  the  wesl^  the  hayei^  of  Car- 
lingford  and  that  river  to  the  south,  thf  couatrie^ 
of  Br«3iIogh^  ClaQioaD>  and  Loogbk  £»gh  to  the 
north* 
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A 

LETTER 


ON 


ZEOLITE    AND    OCHRE, 


THB  KEV.  0R.  RIClTAKDSmi. 


MmAM  UttL, 

Quit  friend,  Mr.  Mussenden,  brougbt  me  your 
letter,  together  with  some  specimens  of  Antrim 
fossils,  which  you  are  so  flattering  as  to  request 
my  opinion  upon. 

They  are  chiefly  zeolites,  imbedded  in  ba« 
sialt,  and  i^ddish  stones,  commonly  called  ochre; 
but  i  apprehend  them  to  be  pure  basalt,  which 
has  passed  into  that  state  by  some  chemical  process 
of  nature,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

There  are  not  any  fossils  more  abundantly  dis- 
persed   over   the  whole   face    of    the  county   of 
Antrim  than  these  two,  nor  are  there  any  which 
a  2  have 
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have  occasioned  more  controversy  among  oatu- 
ralisis.  The  importance  of  tbem,  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  volcanic  origin  of  basalt,  has  given 
them  a  consecfuence^  to  which  fhey  do  not  seem 
'otherwise  entitled  by  any  of  their  properties  yet 
discovered. 

The-  conn^  of  Antrim  seems  to  me^  with  very 
little  exception,  to  be  formed  by  accumulations  of 
basalt  strata;  this  fossil,  therefore,  must  neces- 
sarily make  a  prominent  feature  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  county  of  Antrim ;  it  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  throw  any  new  light 
upon  the  subject ;  bu(^''  I  must  confess,  my  know- 
ledge of  the  origin  of  basalt  is  purely  negative, 
and  I  may  say  of  this  fossil,  what  Cieero  pro- 
nounces more  generally,  **  Omnibus  fert  in  rebus^ 
'*  maxime  autcfn  in  physicis^  quid  rum  sit^  gmm 
"  quid  sit,  facilius  dixerim.^^ 

Where  we  are  precluded  from  acquiring  certain 
knowledge,  it  is  often  amusing  to  trace  the  wild 
opinions,  that  liave  been  started  by  naturalists,  upon 
subjects  familiar  to  us ;  and  no  country  has  giyen 
rise  to  more  fanciful  theories  than  our  county  of 
Antrim. 

.About  thirty  years  ago,  we  were  surprised,  at 
iiearing  from  every  gentleman,  who  came  to  see 
the  Causeway,  that  it  was  produced  by  a  volcano  ; 
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that  all  the  stones  and  rocks^  with  which  our  coun- 
try abounds,  were  pure  lava;  that  the  beautiful 
columnar  groupes,  so  numerous  in  its  northero 
parts,  were  all  crystallized  lava ;  and  that,  at  some 
early  period^  the  county  of  Antrim  was  desolated 
by  successive  torrents  of  glowing  Java. 

It  was  in  vain  we  alledged,.  that  our  country  ha^l 
none  of  the  features,  by  which  volcanic  countries 
are  distinguished,  and  that  exclusive  of  basalt^ 
which  they  chose  to  call  Lava,  it  did  not  afford  a 
single  volcanic  production.  We  were  told  in  re- 
ply, that  the  question  was  decided,  and  that  evjeiy 
naturalist  on  tlie  continent  admitted  Basalt  aod 
Lava  to  be  synonuaous  terms;  and,  upon  further 
enquiry,  we  found,  that  what  we  were  told  was 
true,  and  that  the  volcanic  origin  of  basalt  was 
almost  universally  admitted. 

The  volcanic  origin  of  basalt,  thus  supported  by 
plausible  facts,  was  received  for  some  time  without 
contradiction;  but,  at  length,  many  naturalisu 
began  to  discover  its  insufficiency;  and  its  incom-i^ 
patibility  with  facts  was  shewn  in  several  in- 
stances, but  in  none  more  than  the  zeolite,  so  often 
found  in  basalt  in  other  countries,  and  with  us,  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  imbedded 
in  the  same  material. 

A  fossil 
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A  fossil,  so  abundantly  dispersed  through  out 
whole  county,  and  which  has  been  deemed  by 
naturalists  of  so  much  importance,  in  a  question 
intimately  connected  with  the  natural  history  of 
Antrim,  is  entitled  to  a  very  particular  attention. 

Zeolite  was,  I  believe,  first  dbcovered  by  Cron- 
stedt,  and  obtained  its  name  fVom  the  effer- 
vescence it  makes  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat ; 
this  arises  from  the  quantity  of  water  it  contains, 
asserted  by  Mr.  Kirwan  to  be  from  one  to  three- 
eighths  of  its  whole  weight. 

It  is  always  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  of 
wtiich  M.  Hauy  (National  Institute,  vol.  first) 
enumerates  four  distinct  species;  with  us  it  is  ge* 
nerally  found  in  very  delicate  spicula,  diverging 
from,  or  converging  to,  a  centra. 

Lastly,  it  is  fusible  in  a  very  moderate  heat,  as 
Cronstedt  himself  tells  ns. 

Each  of  these  properties  separately  shew,  that 
the  substance,  in  which  zeolite  is  imbedded  (always 
basalt)  could  not  have  been  exposed  to  a  con- 
siderable heat,  and,  still  less,  fused  like  lava. 

But  in  all  b&saltic  countries  zeoKte  is  found, 
as  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  copiously  '  dispersed 
through  most  masses  of  basalt.  It  therefore  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary  for  those,  who  pertina- 
cionsly  adhere  to  the  opinion,  that  all  basalt  was 
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once  fluid  lava,  to  account  for. the  introduction 
of  s^  substance  into  all  parts  of  it,  which  from 
its  properties  above  stated,  could  not  for  a  moment 
have  sustained  the  heat  of  glowing  lava ;  the  editor 
of  Cronstedt,  indeed,  seems  the  only  person  hardy 
enough  to  suppose,  that  the  zeolite  existed  in  the 
lava,  in  its  state  of  fusion. 

M.  Pazumot  is  of  opinion,  that  zeolite  is  not  a 
volcanic  production,  but,  as  it  were,  a  rc-production^ 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  volcanited  earth ; 
that  is,  as  Mr.  St.  Fond  explains,  but  without  ac^ 
ceding  to  the  opinion,  '^  Lavas,  when  decomposed^ 
and  acted  upon  by  the  aqueous  fiuid^  have  given  lise 
to  zeolites.^^ 

But  we  will  scarcely  concede,  that  our  extensive 
basaltic  strata  (with  them  curents  of  lava)  after  being 
consolidated  in  cooling  were  again  all  decomposed, 
merely  to  admit  tbe  formation  of  zeolite  in  every 
part  of  them;  and,  when  that  was  done,  that  these 
same  strata  were,  by  some  unknown  operation, 
completely  restored  to  the  solid  state,  in  which  we 
always  find  them. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  admits  tbe  formation  of  zeolites 
to  be  posterior  to  the  fusion  of  the  lava  (basalt),  in 
which   they   are  enclosed,    but  "  that  they  have 
"  evidently  been  exuded  through  the  substance  of  the 
«  lava,"" 
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Tliis  Mr.  St  Fond  will  not  admit,  "  as  he  cannot 
^  conceive  tlmt  a  water,  saturated  with  stony  sub- 
^  stance,  could  penetrate  the  tissue  of  the  most  * 
^  compact  basalt,  to  go  and  deposit  the  matter 
*^  it  holds  in  dissolution,  in  some  small  cavities, 
**  formed,  we  know  not  how,  in  the  centre  of  a 
**  compact  lava." — Frin   des  Volcans. 

Mr.  St.  Fond  himself,  a  most  zealous  advocate 
for  the  volcanic  origin  of  basalt,  too  knowing  not 
to  perceive  the  difficulties  that  zeolite  throws  in 
the  way  of  his  favourite  theory,  and  too  candid  not 
to  avow  them,  is  embarrassed,  and  unhappy  on. 
the  subject.  One  time  he  says,  ^'  tlie  lava  seized, 
as  it  flowed,  on  the  fragments  of  zeolite  it  found 
in  its  course.**  Again,  finding  the  crystals  and 
delicate  spicula  of  the  zeolite  in  the  centre  of 
compact  basalt,  which,  had  it  been  lava,  ought 
to  have  fused  them,  he  thinks  '^  the  original  ma- 
*^  terial  of  the  zeolite  was  seized,  in  its  natural 
'^  state,  by  the  lava,  as  it  flowed;  that  the  aqueous 
^  fluid,  filtered  across  the  basalt,  dissolved  and 
**  ciystallized  this  zeolitie  matter.'* 

Not  satisfied  with  this  conjecture,  he  gives  it  up, 
and  concludes,  "  V  aimerois  mieux  croire'* — ^  I 
^^  would  rather  believe,  that  the.  zeolite  itself  had 
"  been  enveloped.** 

The  nrtural  arrangement  of  our  county  of  An* 
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trim  basalts  shews  at  once  the  futility  of  Mons. 
St  Food's  coDJectures;  for  here  it  is  always  disposed 
in  parallel  strata,  accumulated  upon  one  another 
.in  many  tiers.  Now,  if  all  these  be  (as  he  supposes) 
'  currents  of  lava,  the  first,  that  is,  the  lowermost, 
alone,  must  have  seized  all  the  zeolite,  or  zeolitic 
matter,  while  the  currents  above  it,  which  all  flowed 
over  lava  only,  could  not  find  any  to  seize  i  but 
our  zeolites  are  not  limited  to  any  particular  basalt 
strata ;  the  lower,  the  upper,  and  the  middle  strata, 
abound  with  them  indiiferently;  also  in  many,  in 
every  situation,  no  zeolite  is  found. 

M.  Dolomieu  differs  totally  from  all  these  gen- 
tlemen :  he  asserts  ^^  that  zeolite  is  neither  a  vol- 
^  canic  dejection,  nor  a  production  of  fire,  nor 
**  a  matter  which  the  lavas  have  enveloped  when 
**  fluid ;  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  posterior  ope- 
^  ration,  and  combination,  in  which  the  sea-water 
^  has  concurred.  Lavas,  which  have  not  been 
"  submerged  (he  says)  never  contain  it,  and,  where- 
^  ever  be  found  lava  covered  with  deposits  of 
**  water,  he  was  sure  to  find  zeolite."' — Catalogue 
ies  produUs  Volcm-  4r  mont  Etna. 

To  tbb  conjecture  of  M.  Dolomieu's  our  county 
of  Antrim  basalts  and  zeolites  give  the  most  per- 
verse and  positive  contradictions ;  for  ouf  columnar 
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basall  t^aciie^  tbe  Jcalt-V^tfef  In  'ihttb  |«iifib  oMy, 
The  Giayu^i  -Caumffat/  aftd  PcVtiHb&h  iife  -fte 
two  ifnmersidn's  of  4l  Vkst  ^Vattfttl  'df  colutAilirfr 
basalt,  which,  h^Vin]g  displayed  hdtnWrtesi  ^pai> 
colonnades  ^t  t'aYteiis  Iteights  ^cnwb  "thfe  fSt^^iflfe  6f 
"behgdre  ptonlbntoi'y,  barfts  ftsetf  ^rtt*atfi  dfe  H*a 
at  these  p6int's,  ilhtabt  tt6th  dach  t) Aet 'neir  *#o 
01  lies. 

The  third  spck,ivh6rfe'c6latoh^f  bteA  imtoergfes 
iisetf  leneath  the  ialt-Wat^i-,  is  tUtrYkk-a-rt^. 
Now,  notwithstanding  Mr.  ©olbttiibu^  -poAlSirk  as- 
sertion, I  have  hot  be<5h  ^feie  to  dticovi^ir  KetiRte 
in  the  basalt  atahyofthete  Vht'ee 'jflatreJp;  yet  in 
various  otfeer  parts  6f  itie  cdtitity,  atid  at  ^etery 
elevation  abovie  the  sea,  h  h  Yh^kt  ^ttnaktit;  es- 
pecially on  the '  highest  'paft  of  ^Ciihi-T^  'nteun- 
tain,  it  seems 'niore  copious  tlian  in  afiy  btber 
place. 

I  Tear,  t!as  detail  6f  the  wild  Opinibhs,  which 
have  been  liazarded  by  Yiaturalists  bti  'die  '^ject 
©f  zeolite,  and  its  introduction' iYito  Wilt,  \^?11  be 
tedious  to  tliosa,  wlio  af^e  tibt  proficients  fti  Mine- 
ralogy ;  it  is  proper,  liow^eV6r,  foe  thth:  inforttiitlbn, 
to  tell  thefn  how  they  may  know  tJib  fo^il,  when 
they  meet  with  it. 

Our  basdlts  are  frequently  -tery  fuH  of  niiall 
white  spots  about  thfe  size  of  a  pea;  these  are 
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zeolite.  A  sharp  eye,  or  the  most  common  micro* 
scope,  will  discover  its  crystalline  forms  and  deli* 
cate  spicula.  These  spicula,  as  3/.  Haux/  teTls  us^ 
have  singular  qlectric  properties,  and  I  know  qT 
no  other  it  po^sesses^  save  only  that,  when  stirred' 
in  the  strong  acids,  it  assumes  a  gelatinous  form. 

Though  zeolite  he  rarely  found  in  our  very  finest 
b^salt^  th^  coarser  varieties,  over  the  whole  county 
of  Antrim,  abound  with  it.  Our  country  rarely 
affording  gravel  (being  mostly  covered  by  basalt 
strata)  our  roads  are  generally  repaired  by  broken 
ba^U;  the  workmen  too  often  chuse  those,  which 
abound  with  zeolite,  as  they  are  mpre  easily 
wrought;  but  gentlemen,  who  obtain  presentments, 
should  guard  against  this,  as  pure  basalt  is  more 
durable  tlian  that  mixed  with  zeolite. 

The  other  specimens  you  send  me  (the  ochres) 
have  been  urged  as  strongly  in  favour  of  the  exist- 
ence of  volcanoes  (at  some  early  period)  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  as  the  zeolites  have  been 
pleaded  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  red  strata 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  faces  of  many 
of  our  mighty  precipices;  they  are  of  every  tiiick* 
ness^  from  an  inch  to  above  twenty  feet,  and 
disposed  with  great  regularity. 

Those  who  have  visited  volcanic  countries,  con- 
ceiving they  have  a  right  to  decide  upon  all  ques* 
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tiohs  connected  with  volcanoes^  pronounce  our 
ochres  to  be  pozzolana  or  tufo;  and  it  is  troe, 
that  the  ochres  of  Ratblin  are  exported  to  Dub- 
lin, to  be  used  as  pozzolana  in  the  under-watcr 
masonry  of  our  canals;  but  Mr.  Kirwan  proves, 
that  comminuted  trapp  serves  effectually  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  I  will  soon  prove  that  tboae 
ochres  are  nothing  but  trapp>  or  basalt^  which 
are  admitted  to  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
grain ;  besides,  the  Steadiness  and  uniform  thick- 
ness of  our  ochreous  strata  (all  disposed  in  planes) 
are  totally  unlike  the  confused  heaps  formed  by 
volcanic  ejection  on  surfaces  always  irregular  in 
the  vicinity  of  burning  mountains* 

Vet  Mr.  Mills,  without  attempting  a  proof,  says, 
^^  that  the  red  ochry  joints  between  the  beds  of 
'^  rude  lava  (on  the  northern  coasts  of  Antrim) 
'*  give  probability  to  the  conjecture^  that  the 
*^  whole  mass  has  been  the  produce  of  several 
*'  successive  eruptions." — Phil.  Trans.  1790. 

I  must  observe,  that  the  advocates  for  the  vol* 
canic  theory  always  use  the  words  basalt  and  lavm 
as  synonimous. 

Dr.  HamiltoVj  in  his  Letters  upon  the  county 
of  Antrim,  saj-s,  "  TTiese  extensive  beds  of  red 
*'  ochre,  which  abound  io  much  among  our  ba- 
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^  saki^  are  supposed  to  result  from  an  iron  earthy 
**  reduced  to  this  state  of  a  calx  by  the  long 
^  continued  and  powerful  action  of  beat."  And 
again,  page  83,  *^  There  is  much  argil  in  these 
**  calces  of  iron.'* 

Mr.  DoUnnieu  seems  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
calls  ochres  (obviously  the  same  with  ours  in  the 
county  of  Antrim)  ^'  red  clay,  which  has  been  half 
baked.'* 

Mr.  Si.  Fond^  in  an  early  work,  forms  them 
£rom  a  di&rent  substance ;  he  calls  them  ^^  basalt 
'^  baked  and  calcined  by  the  vapours,**  (les  fume6s). 
Bat  in  a  subsequent  work  he  gives  up  the  agency  of 
fire  in  the  formation  of  ochres,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions  of  Dn  Hamilton  and  M.  Dolomieu, 
he  most  clearly  proves,  they  never  were  argU,  but 
lavOr  (that  is  basalt)  altered,  and  in  his  own  words 
afterwards  '^  Basalt  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
'*  the  sulphureous  acid,  or  some  other  agent  un- 
known to  us.** 

Mr.  Si.  Fond  seems  at  last  to  have  reached  the 
truth,  that  these  ochres  are  a  pure  modification  of 
basalt,  and  that  fire  was  not  concerned  in  the 
operation. 

I'hat  the  mighty  ochreous  strata,  displayed  so 
magnificently  in  most  of  the  precipices  on  the 
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ncutbern  const  of  A^trim^  were  once  pare  basal^ 
appears  clearly,  9s  I  thinly,  from  the  following 
focts. 

First,  we  find  this  pchreoua  sqbstance  in  its  na- 
tural situation,  in  every  intermediate  sta^te  between 
sound  blue  basalt,  and  ochre  red  asi  minium ; 
l^nd  we  see,  that  the  passage  from  one  extreme 
10  the  other  is  by  shades  perfectly  inaei^sible. 

Secondly,  we  find,  that  our  ochres  and  basalts 
coptain  occasionally  tlie  same  extraneous  matters^ 
to  wit,  zeolites'  and  calcedonies,  and  no  other, 
and  that  the  mode,  in  which  these  mat^er^  ^re 
dispersed  through  both,  i^  precisely  the  same. 

Tbircily>  tNt  the  natural  arrangement  of  basalt^ 
^d  i\m  vanetiei  of  pchre,  is  with  us  the  «^ne, 
th;|t  is^  exteQSJv^  ^til^ta  of  uniform  thickness,  an^ 
iKeady  p^r;meK<nv  mixing  and  alternating,  with 
e^ch  .otbqr. 

The  second  qye^tion  to  decide  is^  i^hether  the 
change  from  basalt  to  ochre  was  made  by  the 
action  of  heat,  and  I  apprehend  it  w^  npt ;  for, 
exclusive  of  the  difficulty  in  conceiviug  how  beat 
could  be  applied  uniformly  to  strata,  extending 
often  above  a  mile,  and  of  every  thickness,  from 
an  inch  to  twenty-four  feet,  tlie  change  some- 
times commences  by  veins  and  ramifications,  and 
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wt  1r€qnmi1^  Utid  «p0ciaieai  dompoted  of  aMad 
bttsult  and  ochra  raised.  Niow  a  violent  or  mu* 
fdroi  lieu  could  not  iitve  4)cen  ai|iplied  thus  |)»r- 
thilly;  beside^  Hie  seolMes^  ^o  ahundant  iksoi§^ 
4fQx  ochMS,  could  not  hsfo  sustained-  tbe  beat»e- 
eestnoy  to  efiectthe ofaaiig». 

It  is  true,  that  fire  <dMlg»tbeie«bBr)Of  oMay 
i^iAstaRdesy  giViftg  l^hMi  a  reddiifctint)  and  aMoog 
the  rest  baaikttv  aa  «p|Mante  tbeimlli  of  our  kelp- 
kilns;  but  the  slightest  inspection  discovers  die  dif- 
ference between  our  ochres  and  calcined  basalt 

Another  question  arises  upon  this  topic;  are  the 
strata,  in  which  we  find  intermediate  stages  between 
basalt  and  ochre*  gradually  proceeding  to  a  more 
ochreous  state  ?  Or,  has  the  cause,  whi6h  pK>duced 
the  change,  ceased  to  act,  leaving  diese  strata  to 
continue  ^or  ever  in  the  state  we  now  find  them  ? 

I  apprehend  naturalists  will  find  great  difficulty 
in  solving  these  questions,  human  life  being  too 
short  for  the  necessary  observations. 

Many  of  the  strata  at  Cave-hill  are  in  this  inter- 
mediate state,  as  appears  by  their  different  shades 
of  liver  colour,  which  has  occasioned  them  to  be 
mistaken  for  porphyry ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any 
there  completely  ochreous. 
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At  Bengore  head,  the  state  of.  the  strata  is  more 
deoidedy  nothing  but  sound  basalt,  perfect  ochre, 
while^  in  the  fit^ade  extending  from  the  Giant's 
Causeway  to  Port  Rush,  and  Port  Stewart,  we 
find  every  varie^,  sMod  basalt,  liver-coloured, 
and  pure  ocbra ;  the  strata  of  the  last  descriptioii 
ave  in  this  course  very  thin. 

In  general,  .the  stiata  .ciynposgd.  of  jieat  pil- 
lars rarely,  if  ever,  become  ochrepus,  or  contain 
zeoKte. 


No 
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No.  11. 

SECOND   LETTER 

7b  ihc  Rev.  J.  Dubourdiatt  on  the  Jfnsaliic  Productions,  Sfc, 
(if  the  county  qf  Antrim.    By  W,  Richardson,  D.  D. 

DEAR   SIR, 

As  you  conceiire  my  long  residence  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Antrim^  and  my  frequent  ex- 
amination of  its  basaltic  productions,  enable  me 
to  give  yo^  such  information  upon  that  subject, 
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as  may  gratify  ydcir  readers,  and  make  them  better 
acquainted  with  the  natural  wonders  of  the  coonty, 
whose  statistical  survey  you  are  about  to  pabli^,  I 
shall  cliearfully  communicate  to  you  my  ideas,  and 
observations,  on  the  topics,  and  on  the  places 
you  suggest  to  me;  but  a  minute  description  of 
tlie  whcde  basaltic  coast  of  Antrim,  and  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  questions  this  fossil  has  of  late 
given  rise  to,  would  far  exceed  the  limits,  which 
you  prescribe  to  yourself. 

Having  replied  to  you  very  minutely  on  the -sub- 
ject of  the  two  specimens  you  sent  me,  ochre  and 
zeolite^  so  profusely  dispersed  over  all  ADtrim^ 
you  now  question  me.  generally  on  the  subject  of 
bur  more  prominent  material  basalt^  the  charac* 
teri^tic  fej^ure  of  otfr  c^pitpty^  a  sort  of  rf^- 
fertntia  esseniialis^  distinguishing  Antrim  from  all 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

For,  dthough  some  patclies  of  amorphous  basalt 
may  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  though  nature  has  scattered  large  basaltic 
districts  over  many  parts  of  the  world,  yet  it  is 
admitted,  that  the  Antrim  prisms  and  pillars  are 
executed  with  more  neatness  tlian  any  others. 

In  magnificence  we  are  said  (and  particulady 
by  Mr.  Pennant)  to  fail ;  yet  I  venture  to  assert, 
that  such  positions  are   made  only  by  those,  who 

never 
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never  saw  our  facades,  that  excel-  all  odiers,  of 
whieh  I  have  read,  •  &r  more  in  grandeur  than 
in  neatness. 

.It  IS  mortifying  to  read  the  animated  description^ 
given  by  my  friend  Sir  Jc^h  JBa7iks,  of  the  colon-* 
nades  at  Sicffa^  and  the  humilia^ng  comparison  be 
makes  between  them  and  the  diminutive  produc* 
tions  of  human  architecture. 

I  do  not  wish  to  derogate  from  the -beauty,  nor 
to  depreciate  the  grandeur  of  iiieSUtf'  colon- 
nades ;  but,  at  Mr.  Penmnt  institutes  .the  compa- 
rison, I  must  tell  him  that,  vrbtle  the  longest  pil- 
lar at  Siaja  is  55  feet,  ours  at  Fttir^heud  are  250i 
The  .continuous  colonnade  at  Fair-bead  is  longer 
than  the  vfhoU  idani  of  Stqfa;  and  the  colon- 
nade at  Bengore  thrte  times  as  long,  .and  one ^ of 
its  twa  parallel  ranges  of  piliass  equi^l  to  the  soli- 
tary range  in  SiafEi, 

Though  I  never  saw  Stafa^  I  may  fairly  pro- 
nounce our  facades  to  be  fttr  more  stupendous ;  for 
the  highest  point  in  the  island  of  Siqffa  is  but 
126  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  Pleskm, 
scarcely  higher  tbatn  the  rest  of  the  facade,  is  370, 
and  tbe  uniform  columnar  range  of  Fair-head 
550. 

I  hope  to  be  excused  for  this  burst  of  national 
jealousy,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  your  questions. 

You 
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You  wish  me  to  define  with  preisisioD. the  bcniods 
pf  the  gfieat  basaUic  arta^  occupying  lUDe-tenths 
c^  Antrimy  and  not  limited  to  our  couoiy. 

You  wish  to  be  if^fonued  of  the  modCi  in  whkh 
nature  has  been  pleased  to  arrange  our  basalt, 
with  the  disposition  of  tlie  other  fosrils,  and  espe« 
ctally  the  limestone,  so  important  to  the  agriculture 
of  Antrim. 

And  finally,  what  changes  the  surface  of  JiUrim 
seeofts  to  have  undergone,  since  the  consolidation 
of  the  composing  material. 

In  tracing  the  boundary  of  our  basaltic  area, 
T  must  not  limit  myself  entirely  to  JfUrim,  though 
CMoprehending  by  for  the  greater  portion  of  it* 
This  fossil  occupies,  by  its  strata  disposed  in 
steady  planes,  nearly  one  third  of  D^riy,  touches 
BffWKiy  and  advances,  in  a  long  narrow  tongue,  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  into  the  county  of  Armagh, 

B€$al$ic  Area. 

Commencing  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
county  of  Antrim  at  Portrmh,  and  proceeding 
eastward  so  far  as  BaUycastle^  the  northern  ocean 
forms  the  boundary,  both  of  Antrim^  and  of  the 
basaltic  area* 

At  the  west  side  of  the  quay  of  Ballycastle,  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  basaltic  country  on 
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the  west,  and  a  district  in  which  the  component 
fossils  are  much  diversified,  turns  due  soutji,  passes 
about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Ard- 
^fnoi/^  and^  cutting  off  the  mountains  of  Knock* 
kidj  Bokulj  BregMk,  Slieoe  Atra^  and  some  mote^ 
all  fescing  <m  sehistose  bases,  tarns  to  the  left^ 
deflects  to  the  south-east)  and,  passiiig  to  the  north«> 
ward  of  the  stupendous  basaltic  hummock  of  £ur- 
gaiihn,  reaches  the  eastern  sea  between  Cuskmdall 
and  Garron^point. 

Here  the  ocean  again,  and  soon  the  limesloM 
fc fades  become  our  boundary  for  a  considerable 
way;  but  at  what  eiact  point  this  line  quiu  the 
shore,  and  runs  parallel  to  it  tit  a  small  distance^ 
I  cannot  now  determine  with  preci^iion,  not  ha?-* 
ing  lately  eitamined  the  coast  with  this  objeel  ki 
▼lew.  ^ 

In  the  face  of  the  range  of  hilk  above  Carricfc- 
fergus  I  find  the  line  of  demarkation  strongly 
marked  by  a  succession  of  limestone  quarries,  ex- 
tending all  the  way  to  Lisbum,  or,  rather,  the  biljs 
above  it 

These  are  openings  in  the  vast  stratum  of  whit# 
limestone,^  which,  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  thp 
basaltic  area,  forms  its  boundary,  separating  ^ho 
mass  of  basaltic  stnita).  incumbent  on  it,  f rom  tb# 
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more  diversified  materials  and  more  diminutiirm 
and  irregular  arrangements  below  them,  mostly 
in  this  line  sandstone  and  indurated  clay;  while 
the  whoLa  narrow  stripe  between  the  shore  and 
the  elevated  limestone  stratum  is  crossed  by  nnm* 
b^rless  wi^^dj/kts  passing  through  the  UmaslODe^ 
and  burying  themselves  in  tlie  sea. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
I  have.endeavouredy  from  the  rectilineal  course  of 
tliese  dykes,  to  trace  them  across  the  channel, 
and  think  I  have  recognised  them  on  different 
parts  of  the  opposite  coast 

From  Idshumj  our  line  of  boundary  turns  u> 
the  souih*west,  by  Soldierstawn^  and,  at  Mmrm^ 
enters  the.county  of  Down,  and,  crossing  a  narrow 
stripe  of  it,  passes  by  Maghtralm  into  JrmMgh. 

So  for  the  line  is  strongly  marked,  the  basalt 
every  where  resting  on  the  limestone,  where  it 
terminates,  never  found  beyond  it. 

In  jirmagh^  we  lose  the  line  of  demarkation  ; 
but  the  field  stones,  and  still  more  the  scattered 
quarries,  prove,  that  a  stripe  of  basalt,  about  three 
mil^  broad,  continues  alt  the  way  to  Market^ 
hill. 

I  shewed  my  frien  J,  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  in  a 
imall  f4.9ade  close  to  Gosford  Castle^  every  charac* 
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terisiic  of  the  Gtanfs  Causeway^  the  attempt  at 
columnar  fordi,  the  coarse  articulations,  and  the 
points  ascending  from  the  lower  joints,  faint  and 
indistinct  indeed,  but  still  to  be  recognized ;  and 
our  doubts  are  soon  removed  by  the  appearance  of 
our  appropriate  fossils,  on  which  I  have  already 
dwelled  so  much,  aektc  and  xeoliie. 
'  BeturfiiDg  southwards^  the  boundary  of  our  area 
crosses  Laugh  Neagh  diagonally,  catches  the 
Dewy  shore  not  far  from  Ballyrcnan;  the  basalt 
is  found  incumbeiu  on  white  limestone  at  Spring- 
hill ;  and,  from  Slieve  Gallon  to  ^e  Nortliem 
ocean,  the  line  of  demarkation  is  as  strongly 
pointed  out,  as  on  the  Antrim  side,  by  the  lime- 
stone cpiarries  Viewing  themselves  like  so  many 
white  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

Limestime. 

I  now  proceed,  as  you  desire,  to  shew  the  man- 
ner, in  which  nature  has  been  pleased  to  dispose 
this  fossil  (basalt)  on  our  surface,  together  with 
its  more  important  attendant,  our  white  limestone, 
without  presuming  to  enquire  by  what  operations 
she  so  arranged  them. 

The  whole  county  of  Jntrim^  exclusive  of  the 
eastern  stripe  I  have  cut  off,  and  a  small  district 
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near  its  center,  called  the  sgn^  braes,  is  formed 
by  acctuDuiations  of  basaltic  strata,  each  separately 
of  uniform  thickness,  and  all  disposed  in  steady 
planes,  mostly  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  ho 
rizon,  ascending  at  the  peripliery  tomurds  the  ex- 
teri<Mr  of  the  great  area. 

All  these  strata  shew  the  distingtiishing  charac* 
ters  of  basalt^  the  columnar  and  prismatic  form, 
sometimes  neat,  again  scarcdy  distinguishable,  be- 
conning  per  gradus  nearly  amorphons. 

This  accumulatioa  of  basaltic  strata,  (wliere- 
ever  we  can  ascertain  the  point)  rests  on  a  mighty 
stratum  of  white  limestone,  genenJly  200  feet 
thick. 

This  calcareous  stratum,  like  the  m»s  of  bassdt 
strata  incmmbent  on  it,  every  where  at  the  periphery 
dips  to  the  interior; — an  unhappy  circumstanccy 
as  this  valuable  material  is  soon  immersed  too  deep 
to  be  accessible  to  man ;  and  we  see  with  much  re- 
gret, that  limestone  b  to  be  procured  in  Antrim 
at  the  periphery  alone;  not  a  single  quarry  in  the 
interior  of  the  area. 

Were  this  inclination  of  the  limestone  stratdai 
attended  to,  oar  quarries  might  be  wrought  with 
much  less  expense  than  they  are  at  present; 
when  working    directly  downwards^    every  huge 
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nodule  of  flint  and  mil  other  rubble  remain  still 
in  our  way,  and  encumber  us  in  our  operations 
on  the  solid  stratum. 

I  had  much  communication  \Tith  the  late  Earl 
Macartney  on  tibts  subject,  and  strongly  recom« 
mended  the  opening  limestone  quarries  in  this  stra* 
turn,  not  vertically  as  at  present^  but  to  open  an 
adit  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  stratum ; 
thttSy  carts  might  have  access  to  all  parts  ot  the 
quarry,  the  ft^ade  would  be  the  part  attacked, 
and  nibble  srud  ilint  nodtiletf,  once  thrown  aside, 
would  never  agahi  iaconmiode. 

I  reeommended  similar  measones  at  the  quarries 
on  the  western  side  of  our  area,  where  the  long 
lidge  of  mountain  sliews  a  saecession  of  quarries, 
fmmimg  a  lottg  dotted  lifiei  mostty  iit  the  manor  of 
Fr0ntt0f9. 

I  had  hoped,  frbm  aittemton  to  the-  hieKnationr 
and  rectilineal  position  of  thts^  or  perhaps  tliese 
vast  Ihnesione  «tnrta»  l6  have  fbond  placeS|  where 
they  so  approached  tite  surfiice  as  to  bring  this 
valuaUe  material  in  reach. 

From  the  dip  of  the  stratum  at  the  nortli  -side  of 
Citte-Atff,  and  \ts  consequent  aubmertton,'  lime«> 
stone  eeases  ta  be  ai^cessiUe;  tmt  seMdrail  miles 
westward  we  have  a  small  eruption  of  wliite  ttmc' 
stoiie  near  Templepatrick,    no   doubt,   a   {^art  of 
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the  same  stratam  we  ba4  Itmi  at  .Ckve-hillp  hut 
which  had  been  deranged,  ^d  okirftted,  by  iome 
operation  of  nature  unknown  to  U9« 

£arl  ONeU  told  m^|  there  is,a.siii»jUr  erap- 
tion  near  Broughshane,  no  douht^  part  of  tbe^r^^t 
stratum  basseting  on  the  eastern  faoe  of  ib^  mouai* 
tain  above  Glenarm. 

The  great  stratum  of  limestone,  formipg  •  cir* 
culjtr  section  (|uite  round  Knocklaid^  gives  us  sofof 
curious  gecJogical  facts,  and  is  very  instrucdvei 

The  plane  of  tjiiis  Mpmepse.  Htr^twi  is  aUglpify 
inclined  to  the  harizw»  ri^g  U>  thtf  nonh^-east^ 
while  its  lowest  point  on  the  OMiuntain  is  some 
hundred  feet  ab|Ove  its  b^ise« 

Now,  if  thAS  rectiliBQal  sUraMmi  fonaed  at  die 
bottQm  of  UiQ  aea,  (fts  «|ipair«  fimoi  ita  narine. 
exuvi«)  once  extended  far  kcjroMi  the  ttountain 
on  ^1  sides,  we  should  find  ii  a§aiii  hi  die  4ii^tc^ 
tion  of  its  dip,  where^  at  itrlownn,  it  ihwiid  eatjph 
tlie  surface  far  below  Uie  baiglitf  at  which  we  see 
it  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

But/  by  keeping  our  eye  in  the  plane  of  the 
strat^am,  and  looking .  to  .the  soath-weat,  we  see 
glaioly,  that  it  ougU  to  calcb  the  suv&ce  at  tte 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  mountain 
in  that  direction. 

And 
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And  hers  we  actually  find  it  at  the  quarries  of 
Arim/ty^  BdUeint/y  aud  some  others,  where  this 
mateilal  it  eagerly  sought,  so  long  as  it  keeps  in 
saaoh  ifom  die  safrftee;  but  ^e  regular  dip  to  the 
S.  E«  aoon  siiiln  it  too  deep. 

BefeM  I  eftlirely  eoneiude,  I  shall  avail  myself 
of  this  valuable  fact  iu  other  speculations. 
:  Pttrsiling'  ibis  train,  and  hoping,  fl^m  my  ac- 
^uafotaoee  with  the  direction  of  another  -stratum, 
that  seetns  partdlel  to  the  former,  I  trace4  this 
iHMKum^  that  apfpears  near  the  tc^  of  Croghtm 
jnountain,  wat<4ied  its  recliiiiieal  course,  until  it 
sJMWicd  again  at  the  CWvty  quarries,  and  I  then 
tried  for  die  appearanee  of  limesume  fnrther  sonth* 
waid,  where  I  hMm  it  wavmueh  wanted. 

In  the  cfaMn^l  of  the  first  bit>ok  to  the  south- 
ward, exaotiy  wheres  from  the  dtreiaiion  of  the 
strata,  I  expected  i^  'find  it,  I  met  with  tfnequito* 
dal  indieations  that  limeitoae  was  near,  such  a^ 
small  particles  of  limestone  with  abundance  of 
flinu. 

The  diatanoe  from  &e  open  qaavries  of  CorAt^ 
#Bs  ^o  small  (perhaps  half  a^mile)  asjiot  to  make 
h  worth  while  to  bseak  new  gfround,  eapecially  be-^ 
low,  tlKisei&cei  shook!  the  property  change  in 
tliat  distance,  the  diacovery  may  be  eoof^nient. 

Proceeding 
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-  Prmo^dijig  Hill  fartber.siMitbiNMrdp  I  Hmglu  care- 
fully for  indicauoos,  but  could  And  none)  luid 
wbila  tbe  mouotaiQi^  all  suddenly  albwplcd  to  dieic 
<:4^rD  t^^  shdiveU  fileariy  tba  im^iui^  med^impt^ 
sition  of  the  strata,  their  oiUder  dedUvili^  on  ttleiv 
t^^ru  i^idf  ihMre4  M  break  lo  m«iw  at  44ae 
to  direct  vm>  .     . 

To  bor#  a(  randCHiiy  vAd^wt  imHoiliDBK  tbro^Kh 
acoMoa^^M  Mmla  of ,  ^^im^  ittoatd  h»^  bMA  f«i)y  i 
^s^  evca  ihei  ttpaU  bvookii  caonq  dovrn  with  »  little 
Mfidity^  tbat  I  could  fwt;  find  »iiQ0i  cai  doop 
^Dqagb  to  d«aoios0  wtiM  was  ib^nmlh. 
.  On  tim  akirt  ^  ihr  moumain  Z>iin^  I  wm  iMm 
fQHiifta^  and>  at  tbe  doraun  of  ibe  lidgQ  n»|iMi|^ 
northwards  from  tbat  mcHiHaiA  wM  iiarraw  aM 
tqlec^bly  sharps  i  cMKeifvtd  tb4t  tba  gif^nt  oaU 
^oJ-eoua  atmiiiai  bainetiDg  oa  Urn  e^  sid^^  and 
dipfiJHig  lo  lh#  w«il,  might  10  Mfs  s^ttUliDoal  cQune, 
aMPtfMcb  ^  sear  lo  the  twrfitfce  itf  tQ  b^  »cecMble 
fer  1^64  ... 

I  accordingly  sought  carefully  for  indications^ 
mfd  id  $.dGiop  cfaaonel  jbimd  flinty  and  u^l  white 
•alcareoua  |Kbbl^.(inCUIiW^  pffooti  thii  ibe  greai 
)iai^«tt}n0  atOLttim  w«s  .nmuQ  a  comsidoDable  wa/ 
dawn  ihd  hill  on  i^  wist  ttd^  aad  wbout  a  mil^ 
f^m  tbe.(|Mffi^  t^n  'm  tm^m  fc^* 
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.Should  a  luoeitiooe.ciiiarry.  b^  htmi  b«ve,  (m  I 
hsve  Iktle  doubt  it  will)  the  oonvenietice  lo  tbc 
parab  of  KiUmi^  at  leasts  will  be  wry  gi«at)  a 
vute  will'beihpy^ia^iadi  ami  tht  atcom  of  tbo  idouiH 
laia  wiM  be-,ia|T«iL 

8jbouU»  «i|Wl  ^Mifk  ^  99^^  fitvatum  be  femd 
io  the  place  I  point  out,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
attack  it  from  a  point  miich  lower,  by  a  horaental 
adit^  for  the  muub  ceaiooil  have  oMigoed  obovi. 

Should  we  be  be-  to  fortuoale  here  ai  to  bilr 
MP9Q  the  stnUMPy  we  amf  look  wiih  oiore  coai* 
deoco  u>  the  aaoibward  oa  the'  iame  side,  aed 
diligentlj  explore  the  little  ravines  towards  the 
toarces  of  the  broobi^  which  form  the  Crumim 
and  Qknavy  mert. 

The  dliooveiy  would  i^iiate  in  its  *  ifSiportftooe»  ae- 
wcTfidvanee  to  the  sooth  ward;  bepause  we  approaeb 
die  actud  twset  of  the  stialufi  »t  StdUcntrnm. 

Still,  however,  abiitidaAce  of  lime  in  a  ^o^niiy, 
whose  soil  is  efaiier  peaity,  or  basaltic  elay,  (saofa 
more  highly  ipeUorated  by  lime  ^n  any  other  de- 
spriptioa)  must  be  a  very  serious  advantage. 

Coal. 

That  the  discovei^y  of  cm/  strata  in  parts  of 
^nirim^  where  this  valuable  fossil  has  not  yet  been 
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looad^  would -Ve  of  esctretue  importance,  cannot 
be  dMtbted. 

Str»U  of  coal,  graduating  into  Hhinnridus  scMstus^ 
afe  abundant  in  tl^  dtstriet  I  bave  cot  dfF,  by  a  fine 
drawn  from  the  quay  of  BaUt/casUe 'hy  Arimixf  tcr 
Cufkmddil;  bat  tbe  mterial%'  of  wtiieh  that  tKs^ 
trict  are  formed,  are  Very  diBbmit  'ffiom  thdse  of 
tbe  great  basaltic  area*  ...-;. 

Basak  colamnar,  and  prismaiic,  no  doobt  a*^ 
bounds  in  botli;  but  in  that  Smaller  eastern  dis- 
trict sclkisius  is  predombant,  ^^^Ji^i^ne '-strata  fre** 
quent)  »id,  at  Cushindnn,  fuiiing  skme  in  Aon-^ 
d^nce.  '        •  *    ^ 

I  never  met  with  any  of  these  fossils  fn  ther 
great  basaltic  area.  Tbe  limestone  at  its  periphery, 
where  akme  it  is  found,  is  invariably  ^c^Ati^,  wbile 
I  hmr  tliere  are  quarries  of  Una  limestone  iti  tbe 
lesser  district;  and  I  was  with  my  friend,  the  eele* 
braied  Dr.  Davj/^  when  be  found  Um  limestone 
under  tbe  west  fa9ade  of  Fair^head.    - 

Heiioe,  from  the-  great  diffi^rence  iii  tbe  ma- 
terials of  which  these  two  districts  are  constructed, 
and  tbe  more  irregular  manner  in  which  these 
component  parts  are  arranged  in  the  smaller, 
we  cannot  reason  from  analogy,  nor  infer  tliat 
the  presence  of  any  one  fossil  in  the  iesser  dis- 
trict 
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trict  gives  as  any  reafon  to  expect,  tbat  it  ivili 
also  be  foand  in  the  greater^  that  is^  in  the  refit 
of  the  couoty. 

The  existence  of  c(ml  then  becomes  a  pure  ques- 
tion cffatt  Has  nature  actually  interposed  strata 
of  coal  between  the  basalt  strata,  of  which  otir 
country  is  almost  exclusively  formed  ? 

With  but  one  material,  we  have  no  indications 
to  guide  us ;  in  the  eastern  district,  on  both  sides 
Fair-heady  strata  of  freeshne  and  coal  alternate 
to  a  considerable  accumulation;  but  freestone  (so 
strong  a  sjrmptom  of  the  proximity  of  coal)  is  not 
found  in  any  part  of  the  great  area,  with  which  I' 
am  acquainted.  Our  accumulated  strata  are  all  pure 
hasalt^  and  it  would  be  a  bold  measure  to  bore  at' 
random  through  such  a  mass,  without  any  hint' 
from  nauire,  that  there  was  a  probability  of  attain- 
ing our  object 

Though  not  a  common  situation  for  coaly  we  cer- 
tainly have  two  instances,  at  least,  of  a  stratuor  of 
coal  between  pure  basaltic  strata,  which  I  have  ex- 
amined. 

One  at  Mount  Druid,  near  BalUntoy,  where  the 
coal  is  of  tbat  curious  description,  fotind  also  at 
Bovct/y  and  sometimes  called  Herturbrand ;  the 
grain,  the  fibrous  and  lamellar  construction,  are 
such  as  to  leave   scarcely  a  doubt,  that  this  coat 
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was  once  actual  wood ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
^e  Bat  stratam,  in  which  it  is  disposed,  baffles  con- 
jecture to  devise  a  mode,  an  operation  of  nature,  by 
which  a  forest  could  be  converted  into  a  fiat  thin 
stratum,  without  a  trace  of  the  tree  form  remain- 
ing, branchy  stem,  or  root. 

This  subject  may  be  interesting  to  the  cosmo^ 
gontsty  but  with  us  it  is  unimportant,  as  the  stra- 
tum seems  too  thin  to  promise  any  serious  b^* 
nefit. 

I  saw  nothing  encouraging  In  the  coal  stratum, 
which  comes  to  the  surface  in  Kiltymonis^  like 
the  other,  compressed  between  basalt  strata. 

Tlie  mine  had  not  been  recently  touched,  nor 
was  it  easy  to  form  a  judfgment  of  the  qualiti/ ot 
the  material,  and  in  quantity/  it  seemed  scanty;  even 
had  appearances  been  more  favourable,  there  was 
little  encouragement  to  proceed;  the  stratum  open- 
ed in  the  centre  of  the  county,  remote  from  any 
seaport,  or  inland  navigation,  open,  or  in  prospect, 
or  even  possibility  ;  while  the  profusion  of  peat 
poss,  scattered  every  where  about,  secured  abun- 
dance of  fuel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  far 
centuries  to  conje. 

Upon  the  whole,  1  fear,  the  main  boJy  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  that  is,  the  basalfig  area,  hoid» 
out  small  encouragement  to  the  miner;   his  ^e!d 
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seems  limited  to  the  north-eastern  district,  where 
there  is  a  greater  variety  of  materials,  and  more 
diversity  in  their  arrangement;  and,  in  fact,  the 
mountain  Slieve  Aura  has  been  long  supposed  (I 
know  not  upon  what  authority)  to  contain  mines. 

The  narrow  eastern  stripe,  comprized  between 
the  opening  of  the  great  limestone  stratum  and 
the  boundary  of  the  county,  (that  is,  the  sea  and 
the  Lagan)  doe^  not  hold  out  so  forbidding  an 
aspect;  and,  to  the  westward  of  Belfast,  it  shews 
a  new  material,  a  stratum  of  gypsum. 

In  one  spot  more  of  the  county  some  operation 
of  nature'  has,  iii  an  ai*ea  near  four  miles  in 
diameter,  carried  off  the  basaltic  accumulation,  and 
laid  bare  the  substratum  formed  of  an  extraor- 
dinary substance,  which  has  puzzled  mineralogists 
to  find  a  name  for. 

A  breccia^  generally  reddish;  the  minute  angular 
particles,  separately  o{  extreme  hardness,  but  united 
to  each  other  with  very  different  degrees  of  cohe- 
sion, sometimes  firm  solid  rock,  sometimes  quite 
friable. 

In  this  last  state,  it  affords  the  finest  material 
for  making  roads  I  ever  met  with ;  the  mass  most 
accessible,  and  separable,  while  the  minute  compo- 
nent parts  (aiyong  which  opal  is  pften  met  with)  are 
of  extreme  hardness. 

E  The 
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The  aptitude  of  this  material  fpr  gnureUinjtf 
roads  is  so  well  known,  that  the  proximity  of 
this  district  is  always  announced  by  the  reddial^ 
stufT  forming  the  road,  in  whatever  direction  yon 
approach  the  Sandy  Braes. 

The  district  is  called  the^Sandj/  BraeSf  and  lies 
between  TtrmpUpati  ick  and  Kells.  In  this  areaj  th# 
appearance  of  a  material  quite  new  to  us,  under- 
laying die  basalt^  may  be  followed  by  a  new  5u]^** 
stratum^  a  point  worth  inquuring  into.  On  tb# 
western  side  of  the  area,  from  Sliev^  Gallon  lo 
Ca)ntoghcr^  where  similar  operations  have  partly 
removed  the  basaltic  coye^ipg,  the  lubstratum  41 
schistose. 

The  freestone  strata  on  tbe  north-west  ftce  of 
the  mountain  Bohul  Bregagh^  above  ArdmtHfy  af- 
ford some  indications  of  cod;  the  diitanoe  from  tlie 
sea  not  being  great,  and  all  down  hiUj  the  fixperi- 
ment  may  be  worth  trying. 

Farm  of  our  surfacCy  and  loss  of  its  materials. 

Your  next  question;  What  alterations  bos  the 
surface  of  the  county  (f  Antrim  undergone^  since 
the  consolidation  of  ilie  strata  of  which  it  is  f»rm^ 
ed  ?  leads  to  a  wild  train  of  speculatipn^  that  may 
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be  deemed  to  pass  the  limit,  to  which  a  statistical 
survey  should  extend. 

But,  be  it  remembered,  Antrim  is  your  subject, 
and  if  it  has  pleased  nature  to  lay  bare  her  arrange* 
ments,  and  disclose  her  secrets  in  the  county  of 
Antrim^  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  she  has 
vouchsafed  to  do  in  any  other  country,  which  I  have 
seen  or  read  of,  are  we  not  to  avail  ourselves  of 
her  kindness,  and,  as  she  withdraws  her  veil,  to  try 
what  conclusions  follow  from  the  facts,  and  scenes, 
she  lays  open  to  us  ? 

As  we  travel  through  the  rest  of  Ireland^  we  can 
barely  tell  the  solitary  material  under  us ;  the  ar- 
langement  of  these  materials  is  only  to  be  discovered 
by  laborious  investigation ;,  but,  as  we  advance  in 
Antrim^  the  scene  opeps;  inspection  seems  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  exploLta,tion  j  and,  as  we  approach 
her  northern  shore,  we  recognize  with  wonder  the 
features  and  arrangements  of  nature  opening  upon 
us,  like  the  Roman  lady  getting  rid  of  her  cos- 
metics. 

Tandem  apcrit  vulium^  e/  tecioria  prima  reponii^ 
Jncipit  agHosci'-r — 

We  now  discover,  tbat  our  wbdle  eounty  is 
formed  by  ihe  tccttmulation  of  th^  strata  I  have 
ooentioned;  m\[  rectilioeal  phnes,  all  preserving 
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nearly  the  same  ibickDess  io  their  whole  extent^ 
save  the  upper  stratum. 

We  can  tell  also^  in  reference  to  your  questioiiy 
that  these  strata  are  not  noRO  exactly  in  the  posi- 
tions, in  which  tliey  were  formed;  they  must  have 
been  originally  horizontals  for,  both  the  cakareous 
and  basaltic  materiala  bear  undeniable  marks  of 
having  been  once  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 

The  pectinites,  beUmnites,  and  cehimtes,  in  the 
limestone  strata,  prove  that  they  were  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea;  we  pronounce  the  same  judg- 
ment on  the  fine  basalt  at  Pprtrush^  from  the  pip- 
fusion  of  impressions  of  comua  ammonis  scattered 
through  their  strata ;  and,  though  the  columnar  and 
prismatic  basalt  over  the  face  of  the  ooun^  ^o 
not  bear  such  unequivocal  marks  of  their  foraaer 
fluid  state,  yet  these  regular  forms^  and  the  uniform 
thinness  of  their  strata,  could  only  h^ve  been  ac- 
quired from  a  state  of  fluidity,  which  necessarily 
induces  horizontal  positions. 

The  first  operation    then,  tliat  our  globe  wa^ 

uined,  seems  to  have  been  a  slight  derangement 

of  our  strata  from  their  horizontal  positions,  as  we 

now  find  our  basaltic  strata  generally  inclined  inraa 

angle  of  about  %meti  degMes,  while  the  angle^ 

which  our  calcareous  strata  form  with  the  horiaon, 

is  commonly  greater  by  two  degrees. 

I  cam 
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I  can  Ibrm  no  idea  on  the  nature  of  these  opera- 
tions ;  for  they  must  have  been  numerous  and  di- 
versified, the  inclinations  of  the  strata  varying  some- 
what^ and  the  direcdon  of  the  dip  changing. 

It  is  plain,  from  diese  diminutive  deviations  from 
original  position,  that  the  operation,  which  caused 
them,  was  totally  different  from  those  so  confidently 
maintuned  by  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Hutian,  who 
taught  that  the  strata  of  the  world,  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  were  by  tremendous  explosions 
(kindled  in  their  watery  bed)  blown  up  to  the  tops 
•f  our  hig^iest  mountains^  shivered  and  shattered 
contorted  and  bent. 

When,  in  reply  to  these  vain  whimsies,  I  shewed 
firom  the  state  and  positions  of  the  strata  of 
Antrim,  that  such  operation  bad  never  been  per- 
formed upon  them,  a  sort  of  composition  was  pro- 
posed to  m^ ;  I  was  told  that,  if  I  would  suffer 
the  Huttonians  to  blow  up  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
they  pleased,  Antrim  should  be  left  out  of  the 
controversy,  and  its  strain  should  remain  undis*- 
Mirbed. 

I  declined  the  terms,  finding  the  strata  of  the 
inorld,  wherever  carefully  examined,  arranged  pretty 
Qiuch  in  the  same  way  with  those  of  Antrim^  where 
the  component  materials  were  the  name.  I  parr 
ticularly  refer  to  TmnseruTs  Travels  in  Spain,  in 
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which  that  inteUigent  gentleman  gives  us  the  po- 
sitions of  the  strata  of  that  greEit  country  witK 
minute  exactness. 

I  shall  now  eiptend  my  reply  to  your  questions, 
and  proceed  to  changes  of  a  much  afore  ^xtrabr* 
dinary  nature,  which  the  surface  of  the  county  o^ 
Antrim  has  sustained. 

t  atii  aware  t  shall  risk  a  second  impeachment 
of  niy  sanity,  having  already  been  pronounced 
Tiiad  for  detailing  the  wonderful  properties  of  our 
Antrim  gras^;  for  it  was  at  Pdrtrusk  t  first  noticed 
Jiorin  stotones, 

I  shall  at  least  be  charged  with  hazarding  a 
wilder  theory  of  my  own  than  arty  x)^  tliote  I  have 
so  often  combated,  and  with'  supporting  opinions 
more  extravagant  than  those  I  have  ventured  to 
ridicule. 

I  reply,  that  1  have  no  favourite  thteoi^',  nor  do  t 
entertain  opinions  on  geological  subjects;  I  deal 
in /iic/i  alone,  and  tlie  conclusions,  that  (Ithhik) 
necessarily  follow  from  them. 

Let  my  facts  be  denied;  let  the  conclusions  \ 
draw  from  them  be  impeached,  if  they  do  not  fol- 
low. But,  if  the  facts  I  state  be  prominent,  ob- 
truding themselves  irresistibly  upon  those,  who  at- 
tend to  such  things,  and,  if  the  positions  I  lay  down 
be  \\\ejt€C€smry  results  of  these  uncontroverted /ac/j, 

1  hope 
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I  hope  my  conclunan^  will  not  be  rejected  for  their 
magnitude  alooe^  nor  former  operations  of  nature 
be  denied,  because  we  are  unable  to  discover  the 
agents  that  were  employedy  or  the  modes  in  which 
they  were  executed. 

Tbe  inequality  of  surface,  which  contributes  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  worlds  and  which  is  at- 
tended by  so  many  conveniencies,  has  puzzled  nar 
turalists  to  account  for. 

Our  hilts  and  rnountaim^  some  say,  were  formed 
by  subterraneous  swellings,  raising  them  up  to  their 
present  height. 

Ovid  introduces  Pt/thagoras  giving  a  beautiful 
account  of  the  mode,  in  which  these  operations 
were  executed.* 

Dr.  ButtM 


Quondtm  planinima  campi 


Area,  buiic  UuhuIiib;  nam,  ras  liorreoda  rel^a, 
yit  Ser^  ventomin  ccMif  iQcloaa  caTernii 
EKpirare  aCqni  cnpieos  lucUUque  froitim 
Uberiore  fhii  caelo,  ctiin  carcere  rtma 
KoHa  fbret  toio,  nee  penria  flatibns  esset, 
Eatentam  tumefecit  bamnm  ceu  tpiritni  oris 
Teotoe  Teikam  aolafc  ant  difvpta  bioorni 
Terga  oapro.    Tomor  ille  loci  penBantit,  at  alti 
Collif  habet  speckm^  loogoqae  ioduruit  sto. 

OrmMrr.  L.  15. 
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Dr.  Hutton  accounts  for  the  formation  of  moun- 
tains by  subterraneous  explosions  blowing  up  tbe 
horizontal  strata,  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea,  into  the 
irregular  elevations  we  now  find;  while,  with  hitf 
Illustrator,  Mr.  Playfdir^  he  makes  our  vallies 
merely  cut  out  by  our  rivers  in  tbe  course  of  ages. 

That  these  were  not  the  agents,  which  divefsified 
the  surface  of  Antrim^  will  not  be  very  difficult  to 
•hew. 

Were  we  to  speculate  a  priori  on  the  form  of 
the  surface  Antrim  slumld  have,  we  would  saj, 
that  at  first  it  must  hare  been  a  uniform  plain,  firom 
Ibe  horizontal  planes  of  the  strata,  of  which  we  see 
it  IS  formed.  ' 

After  these  6ad  been  somewhat  diplaced,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  new  figure  of  the  Antrim  surface 
must  have  been  a  succession  of  smaller  plaids 
slightly  inclined  to  the  horizon. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  our  present  surface^ 
bold  mountains,  mild  swelling  hills,  'tfud  frequent 
vallies,  mostly  defined  by  varyinfg  curves,;  such  as 
never  could  have  been  produced  by  any  accumu- 
lation of  rectilineal  strata. 

When  the  naturalist,  anxious  to  account  for  tins 
anomalous  appearance,  examines  with  attention;  4ie 
finds  the  arrangements  of  the  component  strsflsa 
have  not  the  slightest  influence  on  the  form  of  our 

surface  ; 
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suf&ce ;  tjbiat  its  figure  is  goveroed  bj  their  rcmp^  ^^ 
vals,  not  their  positions ;  that  the  materials  which  ^^ 
once  formed  it,  have  been  carried  off  irregularly, . 
and,  for  aught  we  can  see,  capriciously;  lieace  the 
form  of  the  surface  left  must  be  inregylar  and  dir  ; 
yersified,  and  such  we  find  it  S 

To  iUurtrate  tshis,  I  compare  the  area  of  Jntrim^  - 
in  Us  early  statOf  to  a  vast  tablet  or  block  of  stra* 
tified  marble^  upon  ii4uch  a  ougkty  operator  has  ,. 
been  set  at  work  to  foinq[  in  bass-relief  our  present  • 
8ur£u:e.  ■.  .  \. 

According  to  this  idea,  obff  pvoniijiencesy  of  wfaat-*^  ^  . 
ever  size,  are  undisturbed  parts  di  the  origuialr 
}fldcky  while  the  Biateriids,  that  onoe  filled  the  hoI>- 
lows  and   cavities,  have  all  vanished   (as  in  pur'* 
diminutive  bass-reliefs)  under  the  hand  of  tlie  ope*-.  « 
rator. 

Our  mountains,  in  this  point  •  of  view,  are  no  : 
longer  to  be  considered  as  the  stupendous  febrics 
of  a  mighty  agent;  we  must  look  upon  Knocklaid^ 
Siemish^  Diwis,  Kc.  merdy  as  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  a  diminished  wor^,  whose  uniform  sub-  ' 
stance  onee  reached  beyond  their  summits,  and 
we  know  notiiow  for. 

Xet  us  now  see  what  are  the  facts^  by  which 

tliese  wild  positions  are  upheld;    what  are  the 

f  appearance, 
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then  deeply  «n|praved  u|^i'  Wt^ii^e^^^ 

tre'  fbhned;  tfnih  p^mlneiieei  I^-  rdMtbiiig,*  m 

botht^flb  liwvbetiltneid  slliieij:  gf  lilMb  ibd;^  itio 

oft'tbe'^Uei  of  w^stf^akn^mitM^tmi  M  tfear 
timiptioD^  where  the  plwe  of  ihas^miuim  ^^Miaf' 
ecwtMnea  fiisdier^  =  w«i  iriDair  ^mJF^fmv  «h»t  -rc^ 

^  jiefi9Nit  ^4«baLijf '  tbef  «ip0F'of  ^4#?W 

on'thifehr  sidles. 

trp^  ofif^  rsh^v^s  thir^e^^^fil^  ^ hrtwdf  in:  nuiii- 
befeb^Ji)St«i9i^^.  Il^98hir«  thp  «Wl^T^  pfr  ibe  aw* 
tenaU  has  beea  abruptly  ^o  ^s  to  l4^fe^HP^®4>^ 
wbacb  9CQi{ra  qUes^  tJ^fHt¥>l«  WPftewpfit  m  kiA 
t>ajr6,  as  QQ  the  petrpeodiculftr  si^  of  tbe^maiMftc 
*^  Wock 
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,^  ^tt^,.r^?^(||l^,  ctw)e,5)ir|i«ei[er.ffei  bft^.g?-- 
js,Qpt;(]jbdb(Med  pAj^M^jtl^^  of .  j^^ 
them,  like  to  tatttjexttp^^  M«in;jM«:jlbct.pf«{tt6' 

,^^te„pf.*  inrg||^b^.t|rit^9Mu  ^ftjm^iAtM 

•way.  ....•.,•;..- 

Let  as  examine  sdoie  nf  ««r  Anhim  mountaiosl 

■".  -  •'^"  ^'  ■  •    '  •'  '  ■■•'  ^''"'  '"i"^  • 
Will  it  be  said  that  KnvMittd,  compoted  or  three 

•  •-.....-.      .-.  ..s., ..  •    ,->  >• 

great  strata,  a  schi^se,  a'dtfeiarevMf  and  a  basd-: 
.tie,:V9^  constnictflA  «£:ttieaftipfterids,  aitd  shaped 
,ip«Oj^.,fMf«cat:.;«f.a;.>plMii^,aa  k  now  ttaada 

Be 
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-.  ■  Be  it  remembered,  that  die  trndtfie  stratum  (tbe 

•  calcareous)  4>ears'  undeniabfe  marks  of  having  been 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  '  ' 

This  stratum  by  its  rectilineal  plane  (as  if  in 
the  hands  of  a  matliematician  ciHting  off  a  spheri- 
cal tegmentjf  marks  its  section  with  the  surface  on 
the  whole  contour  of  tbe  mountain ;  irreststible 
proofs  that  it  was  once  continued  fkrther  in  e^ery 
direcdoOy  even  if  we  had  not  found  it  again  at  Ard- 
jncyy  and  its  vicinity,  the  only  points,  in  which,  from 
tb^  incHnatioti  of  this  plane,  it  cotrld  catch  our 
presitnt  surfirce.  ^ 

IVhat  is  flfrwVM?  a  round  hufDihocIs,  formed  by 
an  accumulation  of  rectlliheal '  basaltic  strafa,  of 
•»t^s(dy)>a^tfeKsm,  ^  the  Vlefw.)"' 

•  ''Wii^ithi^^iMaMii^,  so'x^QsptcuoilB  t>ver  all  An- 
iff**,-f(>iin68  by  fei^piifg  ciniiitar  portioni  t>f  ba- 
•siMc 's^klSsL  tiplm  da<lh'*o<^/uii^^  attained  its 
■^0lmii^%im^^^  dmilar 
to  that  of  old,  in  which  the  giants  failed. 

"  T^T  sunt  conatajmnonert  Pelion  Ossanu 
^,^  Scilicet  aiquepssa  yJ^ndoMm  inxHilycre  Olj/t^f^jn. 

bvff>tf  Ibiiil  iteriaappcae.ttiat  tWi  mtumaiii,  com- 

;^medl  of  the  wry  swecnNtttriahrwdi^-the  rest  of 

Antrim^  and  aranged  in  precisely  the  saii^  mart - 

•  ft  ner. 
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net,  vms  once  included  in  the  vast  block,  and  left 
in  its  present  form  by  the  removal  of  the  contigu- 
ous materials? 

Tlie  mountain  LurgaidoHy  in  the  Glj/nnes^  is 
more  beautiful,  as  a  bold  perpendicular  fa9aJe, 
surrounding  its  flat  summit,  shews  the  nature  and 
arrangement  of  its  strata  ^more  distinctly. 

Descending  from  our  mountains,  I  come  to  tlie 
singular  hummock  of  DunmuU,  also  surrounded  by 
a  perpendicular  fafadef,  disclosing  tlie  two  strata, 
of  which  it  is  formed,  a  columnar  and  an  irregular 
prismatic,  the  two  varieties  of  basalt,  of  which 
in  alternate  strata  the  long  ridge  on  the  top  of 
which  Dunmull  stands,  the  parallel  ridge  termi- 
nating at  Plesktn,  and  the  whole  intermediate 
country  was  formed. 

We  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  shew,  that  Lur- 
gaidoh  and  DunmuU  are  not  solitary  erections, 
but  were  once  parts  or  the  vast  mass,  in  materials 
and   arrangement   precisely  the  same  withi  them- 


for, 
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for,  says  die  .bU,t9fi/^n  ;Qf ,,t^,jlV^9(9y>.of-^-* 
cfiycs  for .  the  j^^r.  IT^^Si, "  f uf;l^^rf^i§cd ,  lER^fiP^ 
roust  have  been  elevated  in  the  d^jejcl^fffp  ptji/m- 
Axis,  perpendipujlar  to  ^  f^e  J^rii^ptt,  ,^,l^Dg  i^Ijr 
impo^ible." 

When  I  pompa^d  the  operatifMus  perftNrined  cm 
the  surface  oi  ^ntrimy   to  the  engjrayiiigs-M  «* 
iparble    tab^et^    I    said,    pursuiog    die   jpcuj^NeVi 
^t  the  inaterialsy ,  ^*]^,i?,b  ^  ouce^flj^led  ^  Ike  cavjdeiy 
had  in  botl^  cases  ^aished  un^er  t^^  )^ 


up  oi^  the  nprthTea^^em  face  o^  Cave^&iU  {f^^  the 
villa  called  the^Tbronf  )  f  nd  lost  in ,  tl|e  vaUey  jbe-^  * 
iween  Cayt-hill  i|ji)d  the  biU  pf  Qirifmi^  is  le^pMji^ 
on  tlie  south-eastern,  fj^ce  of  .the  lattctr  hill  a  little.* 
lower,  but  in  the  direct  course  pf  ita^rt^tilioMl  ^fw«- 

Wli0|  tliat  traces  the  steady  course  of  tlii^ ^ndfsn.  ^ 
tuj(bed  stratum,  for  many  miles  on  the  face  of  the 

hills 
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UHir  iiQtf«b-  4MPMiitlr,  ckti  d«iri»tf  tliKt  k  was  otca 
^«ki^  conttOMM;  thirt  itIi'fafMhet  and  (](tarricii^(Mi 
die  tm>  blHft  iwre  onto  coaoccted^  ancl  ikat  tbe* 
TiHey^  l^  Wliittrwei^^iiliit  piur  frdtn  Jle^/  to  7>m« 
pkj^kttiHti  it'  of'  poitefior'  forinkti<nij  excavated 
iMby^butt^rU  fisnt  iloap  duoogli  the*  oondoaoiia 
biMcllic  aad'cakarfbiif  ftmta;*  aad  die  fDorekra^ 

In  this  cmi'  die  smMiiiy  tx^bie  it  n^as  disr 
tiikrbd)^'  c<^aii«iBf  %  from  hill  to*  bill/  airdleiied'  like 
a  Toof  oieir  dKr  imbtyifxttt*  comiYry  atid  the  rotd^ 
by  which  we  ird^v*  ttdireL 

Ate  tbdre  aby  rMMaiitt  of  this  vast  dais^  left? 
any €!llcB^*i  nibble  ibattered*  ov^r  thevalley }-^ 
nit  tf  pbticie;  ihe'stMU  brAkeriwiiit^  lin^stMef 
eittiDid  but«;fffftyai^  from'  thirfooc  of  thw  f^ade^ 
ori^irHes^  Ukir^  resr  of  the  mamiats  hate  aB* 
¥sed4ied. 

.nPI^  cai^ii^th^'flKMi  u  deity  valley  th^cwgh 
Antrim,  whether  it  be  widfe,  mA  tb^  <tt0nipted 
piftt  of  the:  stbM  reoKHe)  ffuni  .efaKih'odier;  ov 
whelbelvw  in  our  noirthem  facades,  it  be  a  mere 
chaiBij  vIrUb  the  ed§m  of  the  opposite  itraiia  te 
iiea%:ae  «poa  intpeotioti  loflroolatm  their  fottact 


Wifaerfr  themiainfTidley,  but  ideM]^  a'lMrphi'' 
4aiBidar  pvecipicei  such  as  litres  two  thirds  of  the 

coast 
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coast  of  Antrim,  firom  Partrush  to  B0dfycmii€^  tUe 
materials  of  the  strata,  whicbi  obviousty  once  proH 
jocted  farther  north,  are  all  carried  off;    and  I 
boldly  say    that,   after  repealed   <Ma>ninaiion  of 
that  whole  lioe  of  coast,  I  never  met  with  the 
debris  of  an   npper  stiatom^  enept  dose  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway^  on  each  aide  of  wbieh  aooiiet 
large  spherical  masses  are.  focaid^  ohrvioQaly  h^. 
longing  to  the  stratum^  which  ioMDedialely  rests  on 
the  neat  columnar  one,  of  a  progectiog  part  of 
w)ijch  the  causeway  is  formed*  the  nsa^rials  once « 
incumbent  on  it  having  been  carried  off. 

I  shall  herp  probably  be  toU,  that  the  raiiis 
lying  in  many  places  at  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
c'lfnce,  called  by  Mr.  WhiUlmrsi  .  <<  an  auifidwredc 
of  the  ierrofugom  gUAei*  are  the  remoanu  of  atet 
fdl  fjnom  the  precipice  above ;  and  the  wild  frag* 
ments  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  facade,  wbte  . 
Its  profile  is  viewed  from  the  east  side  of  Fle^kmj 
will  probably  be  quoted  on  me. 

.1  well  know  the  capricioas  iirrq^nlari^  exhihiieJ 
in  sQch  terrific  grandeur,  and  have  eaiefiiityex* 
amined   every  rude  proraineooey   coaqiosing  the  - 
dreadful  scene,  and   find   diem  M^  of  wheiever* 
form,   to  be    undisturbed  parts  of   the   original 
block,  stratified  like  i^  with  the  strata  in  both  of 

similar  - 
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ibfliliU'  incHiMMbiiy  and  ih&  Aiiiinfp^edf  faints  pohii^ 
ing  towaids  Mtk  other. 

I  am  aware  I  have  pressed-this  {x>int  with  tedioirs 
minuteness,  but  the  pttfadoxlea)  poehion  I  am  sup- 
porting, to  wit,  that  the  preiient  surfiice  of  Antrim 
is  much  h»«ver  %lmn  it  wa»  at  a  former  period,  turns 
etttirely  on  the  disruption  of  its  strata,  and  the 
complete  retmyval  <rf  die  materials. 

I  shall  add  but  one  fact  more,  which  bears  upon 
both  points.  The  hiHs  or  mountains  surrounding 
the  iKstrtct,  called  tlie  Sdncfyffraes,  are  all  stra- 
tified basalt,  tlieir  form,  that  of  all  other  basalt 
bins,  sloping  gradually  at  on^  side,  and  more  sud- 
denly abrnpted  at 'die  bti^r;  wh9e,  in  ttte  lower 
area,  the  basalt  has  vanished,  a  sort  of  reddish  pof- 
jpbyry  dlone  is  to  be  met  with,  and  die  numerous 
!itde  hills,  scattered  overthie  district,  are,  every  ode 
wHIiout  exceptioti,  correct  segments  of  spheres. 

The  form  of  ou^  surface,  and  the  Shapes  cJf  our 
hills,  depend  more  than  we  are  a>vare  of  on  ttie 
material  com^osi^'g  them,  a  change  of  material 
generally  producing  Hifls  of  a  different  fighrfe ;  a 
•object  of  niudi  curiosity, '  but  not  adapted  to  a 
sUkfisdtat  survey, 

1  have  ssud,  that  the  materials  Ixave  been  carried 
off,  not  only  fmm  our  hollows  and  rallies,  bqt  even 

G  fronv 
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frdm  the  tops  of  our  hiUs  and  mountaiDs,  many  of 
which  bear  irresistible  mark^  of  having  been  once 
higher  than  they  i^re  at  present* 

I  could  produce  many  proofs  from  other  cotin- 
tries,  and  even  from  our  own  neighbouring  moun-. 
tains  of  Down  and  Derry;  but  I  am  limited  to  An^ 
trim^  and  not  at  a  loss. 

The  mountain  Croghan,  some  miles  south  from 
Jinocklaid,  is  cut  across  near  its  summit  by  the 
plane  of  a  great  limestone  stratum,  leaving  above 
it  ft  lump  or  hummock  of  basalt. 

This  could  not  have  been  original  formation, 
lior  the  effect  of  convulsion,  as  the  white  limc^- 
3tone  stratum  continues  its  rectilineal  course  all 
the  way  to  Corkey^ 

Croghan  must,  like  the  other  mount?iins  on  tlie 
east  of  Antrim,  li^ye  had  an  accumulation  of  ha- 
saltic  strata,  resting  on  the  limestone^  and  of  which 
accumulation  the  hupm^Qck  \  mention  is  alt  that 
remains, 

Arjrts  CastUi  on  the  top  of  the  fajade  at  Gfrr- 
hilly  is  the  last  remn^^nt  of  a  stratum,  th|it  once, 
np  doubt,  extended  like  those  it  rests  upon,  but 
which  ha9  been  fill  carried  oflf^  except  the  pittance 
I  mention. 

The  gigantic  pillars  at  Fair-heg^t  whQse  sqmmits 
yt^e  5^Q  feet  above  tl^e  level  of  tlie  sea  immedi- 
ately 
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ateiy  below,  shew  plainly,  that  the  present  irregu* 
lar  Itnd  of  surface  u  not  the  original  termination' 
of  the  colonnade,  but  tliat  it  must  once  have 
reached  nlucli  higher. 

While  the  fa9ade  at  Bengore^  now  composed  of 
ten  strata,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  high, 
once  consisted  of  sixteen^  for  we  can  trace  six 
riiore  from  their  emersion,  until  in  their  approach 
to  the  fa9ide  they  are  cut  short  before  they 
reach  it ;  whereas,  had  they  been  suffered,  like 
those  below  them,  to  reach  the  fa9ade,  as  they 
once  did,  tliey  would  have  added  one  hundred  and 
fiTty  feet  to  its  height. 

This  curious  topic,  the  diminution  of  our  surface, 
with  the  total  loss  of  tlie  materials  that  composed 
it,  I  have  discussed  more  generally  in  a  letter  to 
my  friend  Dr.  Davtf  (then  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society)  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  the  year  1808,   vol.  98. 

Some  months  afterwards,  a  scientific  friend, 
transmitted  me  a  paper,  written  by  a  Mr.  Farex)^ 
and  published  in  a  philo£ophical  magazine. 

Mr.  Fare}j  comments  on  my  memoir  in  a  very 
flattering  manner,  and  exults  in  finding,  that  a 
gentleman,  who  had  not  met  with  his  essay  on 
the  same  subject,  had,  from  facts  in  another 
country,    drawn   conclusions   similar   to  those    he 

himself 
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himself  Lad  deduced  from  the  arrangements,  p(t- 
sittons,  and  abruptions  of  the  strata  in  differeot  parts 
of  England. 

My  friend,  indeed,  considered  me  as  more  pru-* 
dent  tlian  Mr.  Farey ;  for,  wliile  1  do  not  presume 
even  to  conjecture  as  to  the  agents,  by.  ivbich  these 
mighty  operations  have  been  executed,  contenting 
myselfwith  establishing  the  factSy  Mr.  Farexf  goes 
further,  and  supposes,  thiit  one  of  the  diminutfve 
and  newly*disqovered  planets  has,  in  some  of  its 
revolutions  come  so  near  to  our  globe,  as  to  have 
changed  the  direction  of  gravitation,  and,  in  its 
rapid  progress  close  to  our  surface,  to  have  carried 
off  the  materials  we  now  miss. 

W.  lUCHARDSON. 
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No.  III. 


THIRD    LETTER 

TO 

tftOM 

WILLIAM    RICHAbDSON,   D.   D. 


ITINfiRARY. 


DBaR  Stft, 

You  iBform  me^  that  ttra^gen  coiamg  to  see  tka 
Giant's  Cansewajri  and  the  other  nataral  «voaderS| 
which  the  county  of  Aotfim  eKhibiu  in  sucb-prO'^ 
fusion^  are  often  «t  a  loss  where  to  find  many  of 
them,  and  you  tbiak  die  statiscical  sun^y^f  the 
county  should  point  out  what  the  most  promuieiit 
curiosities  of  the  eountry  are^  and  by  what  roads 
strangers  can  best  get  access  to  them« 

You  therefore  request  from  roe  a  sort  of  Iiinerar^/^^ 
stating  what  are  the  roads  I  advise  the  curious  stjran* 
ger  to  pursue,  by  which  the  objects  worthy  of  lus 

attentiofi 
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attention  may  be  best  approacbed,  and  tbat  I  will 
enumerate  tbose  I  recomuiend  to  his  notice. 

In  complying  with  your  request,  I  shall  limit  nay- 
self  to  suclk  objeet&  as  are  pibcuUar  to  Aninm^  and 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  county  of  Ireland  ; 
these  I  consider  as  of  four  separate  descriptions. 

1st  Basalt^  arranged  in  beautiful  colonnades, 
the  pillars  formed  of  prismatic  joints^  executed 
with  extreme  neatness, 

2d.  JF/iyn-dj/k^s,  thqs^stppendous  walls,  which, 
issuing  from  the  interior  of  AntniTh^  and  diverging 
in  all  directions,  are  fir^t  discovered  on  the  coast, 
where  they  cut  through  the  precipices,  lining  it, 
and  bury  themselves  In  ttie  sea,  without  any  great 
intermissions,  for  a  length  of  near  sixty  Irish  miles. 

3d.  Basaltic  hmmnocksy  generally  stratified,  scat- 
tered over  tfie  w4iote  face  of  *Ahtrim,  and  of  ail 
magmtndes,  fmm  the  gigantic  mpuntaih  down  to 
the  most  dimimitfve  hillock.  ' 

4Ui.  Tl>e  arrangeiTieht  and  alternations  of  our 
strata,  so  happily  disclosed  in  Antrim^  as  to  enable 
us  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  secrets  of  nature, 
than  she  has  sullered  to  be  done  in  any  other 
country. 

You  C07nplarn,  tliat  strangers  have  not  precise  di- 
rections; I  complain  of  the  absurdity  of  many  of 
these  strangers,  wbo,  coming  from  great  distances  to 
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see  curious  operatious  of  nature^  so  limit  themselves 
iu  time  iis  to  be  able  to  examine  but  few  of  dieoi^ 
and,  when  told  of  others,  perhaps  still  more  curious, 
they  lament,  tliat  their  arrangements  are  made  and 
they  mast  return. 

The  Itinerary  you  call  for  will  put  an  end  to 
these  complaints;  the  stranger  will  have  his  ob^ 
jeets  pointed  out  to  him,  and,  from  their  number 
and  variety,  will  see  the  necessity  of  allowing' him- 
self time  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  \*.  and,  as  he  has 
always  in  his  power  to  shorten  his  tour,  he  will 
be  wrong  to  put  it  out  qf  his  power  to  Icngtficn  it, 
should  the  remaining  objects  promise  him  further"^ 
gratification. 

Commencing  bis  tour,  there  are  two  points  or 
stations,  between  which  he  must  chuse,  Colerain^ 
and  Bushmills^  and  he  will  probably  be  influenced 
in  his  choice  by  the  state  pf  accommodation  to 
be  afforded  at  the  ^me  of  his  visit. 

Bushmills^  cseteris  paribus,  is  decidedly  prefer* 
able,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  most  import- 
ant object;  and  several  strangers  have  of  late  given 
me  good  report  of  their  accommodation  at  Gamblt^s 
New  inn^  where  they  tell  me  they  found  much 
room,  and  more  comfort  than  they  expected. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  from  which  of  t^se 
points  th^  ttrapger  sets  out,    The  circle  compre- 
hending 
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^ndtog  the  ewkiua  objects,  contained  between  the 
Bush  i^nd  the  Bamif  remshis  the  same,  no  matter 
where  it  is  first  encomitered,  F  shall  snppose  from 
Ooidraine* 

Proceeding  due  east  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
stranger  is  to  torn  to  the  left,  at  nearly  a  right 
^^g^^i  ^y  ^  road  to  BaByhgan ;  here,  close  to 
the  road,  just  opposite  to  the  litUe  villa,  once  oc- 
cupied, and  still  owned  by  my  friend  HugA  Lyle^ 
Esq.  is  the  quarry,  or  opening  of  die  stratum, 
where  many  of  the  cavities,  of  which  the  basah 
there  is  full,  sdU  contain  fresh  water,  as  no  cfoubt 
tfaey  all  once  did. 

This  curious  fact,  which  I  have  shewn  to  many, 
has  been  positively  denied,  as  totally  subversive  of 
die  theory,  which  supposes  all  basalt  to  have  been 
once  jftuid  lava. 

Of  this  point  every  one  may  satisfy  themselves, 
and  with  the  more  ease  if  the  quany  happens  to  be 
wrought  at  the  time. 

Proceeding  due  north  to  'BaUywUlan  cburch,  the 
bold  ridge  of  hill  on  the  right  hand  displays,  tlie 
wliole  way,  the  columnar  and  prismatic  edges  of  tlie 
parallel  strata,  by  the  accumulation  of  which  it  i& 
formed. 

Turning  due  east  from  die  churcb^  in  half  a  mile 
we  arrive  at  the  beauUfol  facade  of  CraigahuUer^ 

two 
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two  hundred  yards  from  the  road,   on  the  right 
hand. 

This  colonnade  is  formed  of  the  neatest  pillars 
we  have,  except  those  of  the  Giant^s  Causeway 
itself,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  them. 

It  is  composed  of  two  strata,  the  lower  columnar, 
the  upper  of  that  variety  of  basalt  I  have  called  ir^ 
regular  prismatic. 

As  much  of  the  northern  coast  and  country  is 
» £Drmed  by  accumulations  of  tliese  two  varieties  of 
basalt,  alternating  with  each  other  in  parallel  strata. 
I  select  this  most  accessible  spot,  to  call  tbe  at-^^ 
tention  of  the  stranger  to  ^  few  geological  facts' 
always  attending  these  strata,  wherever  met  with 
together,  and  more  easily  ascertained  fiere  than  in 
any  other  place. 

The  grain  of  the  basitlt  in  each  stratum  is  pre- 
cisely the  same,  the  principle  of  their  construction 
totally  different;  the  columnar  formed  into  large 
articulated  pillars,  always  nearly  vertical;  the  other 
into  prisms  much  smaller,  not  articulated,  and 
with  their  axes  indifferent  to  all  positions,  and 
perpetually  changing  them,  as  at  Craigakitller,  on 
the  west  side,  they  incline  in  a  great  angle  to  die 
west,  and  on  the  east  side  to  the  east;  nor  are  they 
always  even  rectilineal,  but  frequently  undulate  in 
^•avy  curvls. 
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Notwitb$ta^ding  the$e  i^nporUnt  di^^rencet^ 
these  strata  here,  and  every  where  else>  pass  into 
each  other  f^rda&t^,  %xkA  t^y^x  per  gradus^  leav- 
ii)g  the  line  of  d^jn^^rcatXQD  betqre^n  th^m  (»t  least 
when  viewed  frpa\  9ome  UM;i^  di^taace)  tolerably 
correct  \  and>  id  the  tri^u^it  frotii  ooe  stratum  to  the 
Other,  tlje  ?pjid.ity  qr.  continuity  of  the  cnaterial 
is  never  interrupted,  as  appears  by  cracks  passing 
direct  frorq  pne  strati^im  for  into  the  olben 

Another  p^riouji  fact  is  not  to  he  parsed  over,  . 
that  thcise  strata  ^re.  perfectly  soUd»  separable  into, 
pillars  a^d  prismi^  but  actually  sqiuurat^  oply  by 
poi^terior  operation;  phi^y,  I  believe,  frop^  the 
contraction  aqd  dilatation  cM^caAioBi^  by  different 
degrees  of  h^a.t  and  cold. 

The  irregular  prismatic  indeed  generally  re- 
in^as  solid,  and  tb^t  the  colmamar  wa^  originally 
sp  appears  froi^  two  i;trong.  fj^ct^. 

The  hollows  on  th^  surfarce  of  th^  Oiant^s  Csmse- 
^y  hold  water  without  leaking  ;  and  the  pillars  at 
Fairhead  ari^  so  solidly  upited  as  not  to  be  ctop^rated 
by  a  fall  of  200  feet. 

I  shall  be  charged  vfith  having  dvfielled  quite  too 
long  on  this  facade  of  QraigahuUer ;  but  this  alter- 
nation of  strata  so  conqptleatly  displayed  there,  and 
so  freque»t  in  tihe  northern  pait  of  Jairini,  is  a 
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common  basaltic  arrangement  over  the  world,  though 
never  noticed  before,  and  a  fact  which,  when  care-^ 
fully  considered,  is  of  itself  subversive  of  every 
separate  theory  upon  original  formation. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Soyal  Irish  Academy 
I  have  traced  this  arrangement  in  most  basaltic 
countries;  in  t^rance^  iii  Sicily^  in  the  north  of 
//fl/y,  at  Ardtun  in  the  isk  of  Mull;  and  every  per- 
son, who  has  visited  Staffa^  instantly  recognizes 
the  exact  similitude  between  what  they  call  the 
Roof  J  covering  the  range  of  pillars  at  Suffa,  and 
the  irregular  prismatic  stratum  spread  over  the  co« 
lonnade  at  CraigahtUUr. 

Proceeding  eastward,  the  castle  of  l)unluce,  curi- 
ous  from  its  situation,  has  few  attractions  for  the 
naturalist. 

From  the  whole  road  to  Bdlintrayj  we  see  the 
construction  of  the  hills  on  our  right  laid  before 
us  by  the  frequent  basseting  of  the  prismatic  and 
columnar  strata,  alternating  as  at  CraigahulUr^ 
not  indeed  quite  so  well  laid  open,  never  having 
been  quarried  into. 

From  the  hill  eihove  Ballintray  we  see,  at  about 
five  miles  distance,  the  ridge  of  CroaghTftore,  of 
whose  outline  I  give  a  stretch. 

Immediately  below  the  bridge  of  SushmSls,  the 
arrangement  of  the  strata,  of  which  our  country  is 
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xnost  happily  laid  open   to  inspection  with  little 
trouble; 

The  piers  of  the  bridge  rest  upon  the  polygonal 
heads  of  a  columnar  stratum,  while  the  ri?er  Bush 
passes  down  through  an  opening  in  the  two  strata ; 
by  going  50  yards  down  the  western  bank  of  the 
Bushy  we  are  close  to  a  fa9ade)  composed  of  two 
strata  like  CraigafiuUer,  but  not  so  neat ',  the  small 
pillars  of  the  irregular^  prismatic  are  at  die  north 
end  of  the  range,  vertical  as  at  Dunrmdl ;  the  com* 
plete  solidity  of  the  whole  mass  ascertained  by 
cracks,  the  great  pillars  of  the  lower  stratum  pass- 
ing into  the  smaller  perpendicular  prisms  of  the 
upper,  as  an  upUfted  hand  separates  into  fingers. 

As  I  am  describing  a  circle,  I  now  turn  back  west 
to  Coleraine  by  the  great  road,  near  wluch  the  only 
important  objects  I  know  are  two  basaltic  hum- 
mocks. 

The  first  on  the  south  side,  near  BeardivUle,  ele- 
vated above  the  plain;  it  attracted  my  attention, 
when  riding  witli  my  friend,  Mr.  M'Naghten,  our 
knight  of  the  shire,, upon  w|j|fii^ Estate  it  lay. 

Mr,  M*Naghten  told  me  it  was  a  Danish  fort;  I 
thought  it  a  basaltic  hun^mock;  we  agreed  to  go 
and  see  which,  and  were  much  amazed  at  finding 
we  were  both  right 

The 
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The  little  circular  fiiigade  had  been  lowered  some- 
how on  the  western  side ;  the  damage  had  been  re- 
paired by  laying  two  rows  of  the  great  prisms,  with 
their  axes  horizontal,  in  the  breach* 

The  round  form  of  the  Danish  fort^  or  (what  is 
more  likely)  the  Druidical  monument^  being  some- 
what restored,  the  new  work  was  easily  distinguislied 
from  the  original  {a9ade,  the  axes  of  the  prisms  in 
the  former  case  being  horizontal,  in  the  latter  rer- 
4icaL 

The  hummock  of  DunmuU  lies  half  a  mile  more 
to  the  west,  and  about  a  quarter  north  from  the 
road. 

DunmuU  (mistaken  by  Dr.  Hamilton  for  an  old 
fort)  I  consider  as  an  object  of  much  greater  curi* 
osity  than  the  Gianfs  Causeway  itself,  columnar 
and  prismatic  also,  though  its  gigantic  prisms  are 
deficient  in  neatness;  yet  this  basaltic  character  is 
snflSciently  impressed  on  them.  But  in  a  geologi- 
cal point  of  view  DunmuU  opens  a  wide  field  for 
speculation,  when  on  its  towering  summit  we  look 
around  for  the  rest  of  the  strata,  on  whose  last  rem- 
nant we  standi 

Proceeding  about  a  mile  west,  we  arrive  at  the 
point  we  set  out  from,  having  completed  our  circle* 

Portrush  is  equidistant  from  Coleratne  and  Bush- 
mills,  five  miles  from  each.    This  delightful  little 
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peninsula  abounds  with  facts  highly  interesting  to 
the  naturalist,  and  so  applicable  to  the  questions 
now  agitated  by  geologists,  that,  just  before  I  was 
led  away  by  another  object,  I  had  promised  a  me- 
moir, in  which  I  undertook  to  shew  the  insuffici- 
ency of  each  of  the  three  modem  theories^  the 
Yolcanicy  the  Huttoniany  and  the  Neptunian^  se- 
paratelj/,  from  the  facts  exliibited  in  that  small 
peninsula. 

Bumani  generis  mores  iibi  nosse  volenti 
Sufficit  una  damns. 

I  shall  state  a  few  of  these  questions,  to  tempt 
die  curious  tourist  not  to  neglect  this  rich  spot,  so 
near  to  him,  and  so  accessible  in  every  point. 

The  a^eoiis  origin  of  the  fine-grained  basalt  i^ 
^established  by  the  profusion  of  marine  exuviae,  es- 
pecially cornua  ammonis,  found  all  through  it. 

The  probability  that  the  same  origin  may  b^ 
ascribed  to  the  coarser  basalt,  from  their  similar 
arrangement^  and  still  more  from  their  passing  into 
each  other  without  interrupting  the  solidity  and 
continuity  of  the  material. 

The  frequent  changes  nature  itakei  in  the  stile 
of  lier  construction,  varying  her  materials  and  their 
arrangement   every  hundred  yards,   at  the  same 
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time  preserviog  a  uniform  inclination  through  tlie 
strata  so  diversified ;  whence  it  is  plain  no  convul- 
sion took  place  on  this  peninsula. 

The  strong  contrast  between  the  principles,  on 
which  the  opposite  sides  of  the  peninsula  are  cou* 
:^tracted« 

The  western,  a  magnificent  range  of  rude  mas- 
sive columns,  80  feet  high,  to  the  exclusion  of 
strata. 

The  ^astem^  an  accumulation  of  diminutive  strata, 
to  the  exclusion  of  pillars. 

The  white  rocks,  a  mile  east  of  JPortrush,  are 
well  worth  examining. 

A  beautiful  calcareous  facade,  half  a  mile  long, 
capriciously  hollowed  into  a  vast  number  of  magni- 
ficent caves,  all  differing  from  each  oth^n  * 
.  Here  we  are  disposed  to  ask  by  what  operation 
of  n?tture  were  so  many,  and  such  grand  excava- 
tions made  ? 

I  cs^n  only  answer  negi^tively,  not  (as  oflen  supr 
posed)  by  the  breach  of  the  waves,  however  violent 
here;  for  we  must  ascribe  similar  effects  to  the  same 
cause ;  now,  though^the  majority  of  our  caves  be 
near  the  level  of  the  ocean,  Antrim  shews  similar 
caves  much  above  the  reach  of  the  sea,  as  at  Cushin^ 
dun,  and^  several  hundred  feet  above  it,  at  Cwve- 
hill. 

At 
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At  these  rocks,  and  every  where  along  our  coast^ 
the  naturalist  may  satisfy  himself,  that  neither  our 
basaltic,  nor  our  calcareous  rocks,  are  worn,  or  even 
have  the  slightest  impression  made  upon  them  by 
the  most  violent  and  continued  breach  of  the  sea; 
our  rocks  are  only  acted  upon  by  uttrition^  when 
the  waves  carry  with  them  loose  stones,  or  other 
moveable  materials :  the  pure  water,  however  vio- 
lent its  motion,  is  perfectly  harmless. 

We  now  pass  the  Btish  at  BusAmills,  to  exaoiine 
the  Gianfs  Causacay  and  the  magnificent  pro- 
montory of  Bengore,  of  which  it  forms  a  most  di- 
minutive  part. 

The  attention  of  the  naturalist  was  long  limited 
to  thi:»  single  spot;  when,  some  forty  years  ago, 
the  Earl  of  Bristol,  returning  from  the  continent, 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Desmarest^s  sup- 
posed discovery,  that  prismatic  and  columnar  ba- 
salt were  volcanic  productions,  and  once  fluid  lava, 
perhaps  too  not  aware,  that  Mr.  Desmarest  had 
invented  this  theory  for  the  sole  purpose  of  im- 
peachipg  the  chronology  of  Moses,  his  lord^ip 
was  very  active  in  exploring  our  coast,  and  added 
the  magnificent  fa^^ides  of  Bengore  to  the  curious^ 
but  scan|;y  stock  we  then  possessed. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  took  up  the  natural 
history  of  the  basaltic  coast  of  Antrim  as  a  sort 
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of  department,    and   added  much  to  the   list  of 
its  wonderful  productions. 

The  whyn-dj/kes  of  Bengore  are  all  of  my  dis- 
covery. 

It  also  escaped  my  predecessors,  that  this  pro- 
montory was  a  fabric  of  consummate  regularity;  a 
complete  whole,  with  every  part  found  in  its  proper 
place,  so  soon  as  the  original  plan  of  arrangement 
is  understood  ;  and  that  plan,  with  the  subsequent 
operations  of  nature,  better  displayed  here  than, 
perhaps,  on  any  other  spot  in  the  world. 

These  three  objects,  the  p-ris^mtic  and  columnar 
construction,  the  whyn-dykcs,  and  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  strata,  I  shall  consider  distinctly  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  though  all  blended  to- 
gether in^the  same  promontory. 

Of  the  columnar  ditid  prismatic  basalt  so  much, 
has  been  already  written,   tliat  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  new  matter. 

Crystallization^  lias  been  supposed  the  process, 
by  which  basalt  piisms  liave  assumed  their  regular 
forms.  Mr.  Kirwan  combats  this  opinion  ;  1  shall 
add  a  new  argument,  deduced  from  a  circumstance, 
belonging  to  perfect  pillars,  little  attended  to. 

From  tiie  angles  of  each  correct  prism  triangular 
1  pyramids. 
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pyramids^  terminating  in  sharp  points,  arise,  eni'- 
bracing  the  corresponding  angle  of  the  incumbent 
prism  sloped  away  to  receive  it;  but  the  surface 
of  this  section  is  curved;  hence,  every  perfect 
joint  of  a  pillar  has  twice  as  many  curve  surfaces 
as  it  has  plain  sides,  exclusive  of  the  two  spherical 
segments  of  its  bases. 

But  Abbs  Hauy  has  proved,  that  crystals  are 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  planes;  hence, 
in  a  crystal  so  fgrmed  curve  surfaces  cannot  be 
found. 

Careless  writers  have  said,  that. the  cavity,  or 
socket  of  the  joints,  always  opens  upwards,  while 
tlie  convexity  of  tlie  corresponding  prism,  that  6ts 
into  it,  points  downwards. 

But  this  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  &cty 
brought  forward  to  support  some  favourite  opinion 
on  the  formation  of  these  curious  joints ;  for^  the 
concavity  and  convexity  point  upwards  indif-^ 
ferently^  and  we  often  meet  with  loose  joints,  both 
ends  of  which  are  concave,  and  of  others  both  con* 
vex. 

The  surfaced  of  the  Giant^sCauseway  has  beea 
aptly  enough  compared  to  an  honeycomb ;  the  po- 
lygons of  each,  the  bases  of  prisms  completely 
filling  both  spaces. 

Yet 
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Yet  there  is  a  diiFerence ;  the  hee^  as  if  knowing 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  hexagon  fill  space,  forms 
bis  comb  of  regular  hexagonal  prisms. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Giant*s  Causeway,  the 
limitation  is  laid  aside,  and  the  general  principle 
adopted,  that,  where  the  converging  angles  make  ^ 
exactly  four  right  ones,  space  is  filled. 

Hence,  though  the  prisms  of  the  Giant^s  Cause- 
way be  not  limited  to  the  hexagonal,  or  to  any 
figure,  and  though  their,  angles  vaiy  in  magnitude, 
yet  by  making  the  unequal  angTes,  meeting  in  a 
point,  amount  to  360  degi^ees,  the  space  is  com- 
pletely filled,  as  appears  by  the  hollows  on  the  sur- 
ikce  holding  water. 

It  has  been  said,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting system,  that,  where  basaltic  strata  are 
horizontal,  the  pillars  are  vertical,  but,  where  the 
strata  are  inclined,  the  pillars  bear  from  the 
perpendicular. 

Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  so ;  but  in  the  fa9ades 
of  Bengore^  where  the  strata  are  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  the  pillars  are  vertical,  so  that  we  mea- 
sure their  height  by  a  plumb  line, 

Our  basaltic  columns  so  vary  from  each  other 
in  neatness  of  execution^  as  to  pass,  per  gradus^ 
from  the  high  finishing  of  some  of  the  Bcngore 
strata,  and  CraigahuHer,  until  they  become  quite 
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amorphous;  yet  the  same  stratiim  generally  pre- 
serves nearly  the  same  degree  qf  perfection  or  iqi- 
perfection  through  its  whole  extent. 

And  what  app^iurf  sipg[^lar,  qonti|;qoi|s  strata, 
p^ng  into  fe»ch  oitt^r  p^r  ^qlttm,  ?nd  wirtiont 
iatffnjptipg  the  qq^tinpity  qf  ^be  ipal^ri^l^  diff<^r 
totally  in  the  p^rfeetipp  of  the^r  piUw^* 

Thf»^  thp  |>ewtiful  ran^e,  hqldiog  th^  upper 
p|)^f  at  J^Usfnn,  whf  reyer  rp9»  \f  \eiK  for  ?«otber 
«tc;^jtufl9t  pa  the  northern  face^  ^n4  trough  tlie 
bftF  jqf  ^Pf^mp^A  alfvays  passes  iuto  ^  ^tram9» 
of  r|i^,(  ffi^ifsive^  aqd  shorf  pillars^  ^  i\\  executed 
^$  to  hp  ffixfk^uou^f  pearly  ^^mgrphous. 

Fossils  may  graduate  into  ea^  q0\^  ill  ^e  PV 
hia^t  Qf  ih?  n;^hLir^^t;  bi}t  ui  4^nm  eveig  <:h8^ngc 
(]|f  ipM^&!>  e^^^y  »lt?r»ti9^  f^he^hpr  in  the  a»- 
fwppcl  fprm,  9r  iq  tlie  ^op^  ft?el^  pwwg  into 
fi^ttt^  of  ^  di&rent  ^ecie^,  the  change  is  al- 
ways per  solium^  and  never  per  gracfus, 

WAyn-di/kes. 

On  the  subject  of  these  curious  walls^  which  have 
obtained  in  Scotland  the  name  of  dt/kes  from  serv- 
ing often  as  fences,  and  from  their  material,  tlmt 
of  whjffi,  the  Gaelic  name  for  basalti  I  published 
a  memoir  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 

Academy* 
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I 

Ac^4etny,  $dd)fe$wl  tp  v^y  friend  the  *wA<?p  of 

I  mu§t;  re(er  the  9twiger  to  that  m^oioir,  not  to 
ix^Mpy  tQQ  umob  of  yqmr  iurvey,  and  shall  limrt 
Piys^lf  lierq  tQ  »uQh  fi^is^  a»  had  escaped  me  ihen^ 
ao4  to  6«^  oth^ffs  a»  suhsequaiit  researches  hare 
discovQr^d. 

^n/nVt  seepia  the  qative  ^aaliy  of  wk^n^kee! 
iita  whole  pofist  irqm  Portrush  to  B^\fa^  ^>eing 
croa^d  hy  them,  while  there  are  very  (ew  id  D^wn^ 
ap4  \  kpQiv  of  but  o^ie  in  4nmgK  »nd  oee  ia 
Derrj/j  tW4^  Of  thfe^  inilef  ea«^  fram^<9;/<a«»Xim#- 
?ptf(/y;  it  croa^f^  th^  Utile  nw  Cml^  and  is 
koqwA  hy  the  naote  of  Z^k/j^  C^ifi  itruigf. 
.  Jn  the  licbrid^$^  and  ii^  th^  Q^knejf^,  whyn-djkfs 
are  coporoofiji  aud  since  the  puhlication  of  the  m#« 
ii)9kir  1  m^ution  I  have  receiived  accounts  of  them 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  where  tl)0y  weie 
QQt  suspected  tQ  exi^. 

Your  son,  Captain  Dyhourdieu,  sent  i^s  hon^ 
an  account  of  many  he  saw  in  the  Western  Islmnkf- 
Si.  Helena^  h  full  of  wUyu-dykeSj^  of  terrific  gfan- 
.  d?ur  i  apd  I  was  muqb  amused  at  receiving  froei 
tli^  southern  part  of  the  United  States  a  descrip- 
tion of  t/i^  remnant  of  q,  mightyi  wall^  built  qf  long 
prismatic  AtQnes,  laid  hovizontaUj/j  and  which  wa^  0/ 
vast  contmuify;  no  doubt  ^  wbyn-dyke. 

As 
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As  these  unaccountable  productions  of  nature 
have  escited  of  late  much  attention^  the  stranger 
willy  probably,  be  glad  to  be  told  where  he  is  to 
find  them.  I  shall  therefore  point  out  a  few  of 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  that 
he  may  not  be  led  out  of  his  way ;  selecting  such 
as  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
singular  construction  of  these  gigantic  walls. 

I  suppose  the  stranger  again  at  Bushviills,  and 
advise  him,  if  the  weather  permits,  to  secure  a 
boat  to  await  him  at  Ballintray  or  Port  na  Baw^ 
the  safest  boat-harbours  on  that  wild  coast. 

Should  the  weather  be  favourable,  he  will  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  -our  magnificent 
colonnades  en  face,  and  to  infinitely  more  advan* 
'  tage,  than  by  peeping  from  the  summits  of  the 
projecting  points  at  the  opposite  sides  of  our  great 
amphitheatres. 

As  the  roughness  of  our  sea  too  often  deprives 
us  of  this  advantage,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  places 
accessible  by  land. 

I  advise  him  to  proceed  first  to  Port  Cooan^ 
where  iic  may  amuse  himself  examining  a  magnifi- 
cent cave,  accessible  b\'  land  on  its  west  side,  and 
which  opens  also  through  the  rock  with  much 
grandeur  to  the  north,  where  at  all  times  of  tlie 
tide  a  boat  can  row  into  it  a  considerable  way. 

But 
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But  the  real  object  of  curiosity  in  this  little  bay 
18  the  solitary  pyramidical  rock,  of  which  you  took 
so  accurate  a  view.    [See  plate.] 

The  bold  elevated  mass  is  stratified  basalt  like 
the  rest  of  the  coast;  while  the  ruins  of  a  beautiful 
whyn-dyke  are  attached  to  its  eastern  side,  se-, 
parated  into  three  or  four  distinct  walls,  exhibiting 
their  construction,  by  horizontal  prisms,  in  a  more 
marked  manner  than  any  other  dyke  on  our  coast 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  bold  rocky  promon- 
tory, perforated  by  the  cave,  are  the  remains  of 
another  dyke,  forming  the  side  of  the  little  boat- 
harbour  at  Port  na  Baw. 

I'hese  two  dykes  are  very  instrucdve,  and  hap« 
pily  more  instructive  tlutn  any  others,  and  exactly 
on  a  convenient  rout  to  the  Giant's  Causeway.  - 

The  singular  construc^on  of  whyn-dykes  was  first 
noticed  by  myself,  and  here  I  liave  a  good  oppor- 
tunity  of  explaining  it. 

Most  of  our  dykes  are  biiilt  of  horizontal  prisms, 
divisible  into  smaller  prisms  also  horizontal. 

I  must  distingubh  between  these  two,  and,  con- 
ceiving I  have  a  right  to  make  language  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  science,  I  call  the  greater 
(that  is,  the  stones,  which  the  mason  would  have 
laid,  had  he^been  the  builder)  compimeni  prisms^ 

and 
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and  the  smalleri  into  irbich  these  break,  constiiueni 
pTtsms» 

'^owy  the  neatness  of  these  two  descriptions  of 
prisns  is  ?ery  different  in  different  dykes,  as  in 
the  two  now  under  oUr  eye;  for  \kk%  component 
prisms  of  the  Part  Cooan  <fyke  are  singularly  ne^ 
while  the  ^cotutituint  are  tery  imperfect ;  but  the 
contrary  liappens  in  tl)e  Port  na  Saw  dyke ;  and 
the  same  character  is  presenred  in  each,  where  they 
both  cut  into  the  face  of  the  steep,  one  hundred 
yards  to  the  southward. 

I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  noticing  some 
curious  differences  in  the  infernal  construction  of 
some  varieties  of  basalt. 

Columnar  and  prismatic  basalt  has  but  one  prin- 
ciple of  con^ruetion,  the  external  viiible  form, 
which  we  admire  so  much^  break  the  neatest  prism, 
the  fracture  is  conchoidaly  no  trace  of  further  re- 
gularity. 

The  basalt  of  whyii-dykes  has,  as  I  have  jost 
stated,  a  double  principle  of  constructibi),  die 
visibte  component^  and  ifffteroal  constituent. 

But  the  hnge  prisms  of  the  Portrush  fine  basalt^ 
with  osariwe  exuviae,  break  into  somewhat  smaller, 
these  inio  smaller  stiil,  ami  so  on  until  the  uhi- 
mate  prjsiBs  are  ofien  not  the  fourth  of  ao  inch  in 
dianieter. 

In 
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lo  ait  the  grsdat^nt  in  the  two  lait  varieties  of 
basalt,  the  ifiternal  prismatic  form  is  original^ 
shewing  a  striking  differenee  between  the  plain 
bfown  side  et  the  prism^  and  tlie  irregular  blue 
fracture. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Giants  Causewajf^  which 
is  cot  through  by  two  djkes,  the  first  a  smalt  one, 
which  shews  itself  in  but  two  spots,  cutting  down 
from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  then  lost,  and  tlien 
appearing  again  below  among  the  prisms,  giving 
an  opportunity  to  the  citriotis  of  dbeussing  the 
question,  whether  the  cfyke,  or  the  assemblage  of 
prisms,  was  fine  formed. 

The  second  dyke  is  seen  in  but  one  point,  the 
piace  where  the  caoseway  seems  to  issue  from  the 
loot  of  the  precipice^ 

It  is  astonishing,  bow,  in  so  critical  and  acces- 
sttde  a  spot,  this  dyke  should  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  so  many,  who  have  given  descriptions 
of  the  GianCs  Causeway. 

This  dyke  seems  to  have  but  one  priiiciple  of 
construction,  bpeaking  into  small  prisms  exactly 
similar  to  the  constituent  prisms  of  the  Port  ni 
Bam  dyke* 

In  the  bay  called  Port  Noff^r^  bounded  by  thf 

Giant's  Causeway  on  the  west  side,^  three  whyn- 

VI  dykes 
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djkes  cut  down  through  the  precipice  from  itf 
summit,  and  run  into  the  sea  across  the  beach. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  u  of- 
fered of  examining  the  surface  of  these  dykes,  as 
they  are  on  a  level  with  the  beach. 

I  should  be  led  too  fstr,  if  I  went  into  their 
particularities,  for  no  two  dykes  exactly  resemble 
each  other;  one  of  these,  has  a  reveiement,  that 
is,  an  outside  lining  of  a  different  basalt,  like  some 
of  the  dykes  in  Belfast  lough* 

I  give  a  small  view  of  the  next  dyke,  at  J7a- 
vinvalleyy  which  makes  the  eastern  point  of  the 
crescent,  of  which  the  Giant's  Causeway  forms  the 
western. 

This  dyke  (as  we  see)  cuts  down  from  the  summit 
of  the  precipice  to  the  water,  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  It  is  accessible  only  from  the 
sea,  ai>d  we  there  perceive  it  of  continuous  so- 
lidity with  tlie  main  rock,  through  which  it  pursues 
its  vertical  course. 

After  plunging  into  very  deep  water,  the  dyke 
rises  again  some  twenty  yards  from  the  precipice^ 
like  a  little  rocky  islet,  and  shews  (as  is  seen  in  the 
drawing)  the  construction  to  be  of  horizontal 
prisms,  like  other  dykes. 

The  next  dyke  is  in  the  contiguous  bay,  called 
Port  na  Spagna,  from  being  the  place  where  one 

of 
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tf  the  Spanish  Armada  was  wrecked.  This  dyke 
(about  twelve  feet  broad)  cuts  dowa  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  precipice,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
^ghty  feet  (so  lo^g  as  the  facade  is  perpendicular) 
its  horizontal  prisms  are  contrasted  with  the  vertical 
pillars  of  the  strata  it  cuts  through. 

This  dyke  is  lost  under  the  rubble  at  the  foot  of 
the  £Bi9ade,  but  again  resumed  on  the  beach,  and 
runs  into  the  sea  like  one  of  the  little  quays  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  ferry  boats. 

The  component  prisms  of  this  dyke  are  unusu- 
ally large,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  wliile  the 
constituent  are  of  the  common  size,  about  an  inch; 
the  hardness  is  extreme  where  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  we  should  in  vain  have  attempted  to  break  the 
stone,  even  with  a  great  sledge,  had  we  not  for- 
tunately the  aid  of  a  gentleman,  whom  my  friend 
Monsieur  Fictet,  in  his  tour,  calls  un  amateur 
r»busU» 

I  mention  this  fact,  only  to  shew  the  different 
cohesions  of  the  parts  of  the  same  stones,  when 
acted  upon  by  air^  and  by  water ;  for  at  the  top 
of  the  precipice  the  cicerones  will,  when  desired, 
bring  an  handful  of  loose  constituent  prisms  from 
the  top  of  the  same  dyke. 

The  last  dyke  I  shall  mention  is  not  in  this 
coursei  but  near  the  beautiful  villa  of  Seaport. 

It 
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It  k  oblique  snd  ooduktiog^  («•  appati*  m  llie 
irigtieue*)  yet  cou  thMMigii  faM2MUl  ccnM,  ifMih 
(as  sometiaieB  faappeos  at  dyke$)  have  Mink  about 
ftmr  feet  lower  on  tbe  ea»tefii .  Attn  on  Ihe  weilefii 
side. 

I  bring  attention  upon  tbis  dyke,  as  esMittng 
a  {act,  ihat  must  be  highly  embanrassiag  to  e^sniaga^ 
nieU;  horizontal  stfata,  eiossed  obliqaely  by  a  soBd 
dyke. 

They  have  to  tell  u«^  whether  this  dyke  be  prior 
or  posterior  to  the  strata  iteuta  thnrngb. 

In  tlie  former  case^  a  solid  waU>  teasing  « 
obliquely,  must  have  fallen  by  its  owto  vi^gbL 

In  the  latter,  if  a  chadm,  to  bo  afterwards  filled 
up,  the  contiguous  unsupported  strata  must  have 
closed  npon  it. 

Nor  could  the  dyke  and  the  stmta  weU  hsfi^ 
been  formed  together;  diibreot  varieties  of  basalt, 
and  tlie  interior  of  the  dyke  differing  from  its  edges, 
^bich  are  of  much  finer  "basalt,  forming  itself  into 
little  prisms,  Or  rather  pyramids. 

When,  then,  was  this  dyke  made  ?    I  can  give 
no  other  answer  than   that  of    Cicero:    Omnibm 
fere  m  rebus,  maxime  autem  in  physicisj  guid  ncn 
sity  quam  quid  titj  facilius  dtxirim. 

A  eariQus 

♦  Sw  abote,  Letter  II. 
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A  •iuiai»  ciicitiBiaiajKe,  aUendiDg  wfajm-dykes^ 
Inu)  MCftped.  iM  wlieii  I  &rat  puUithed  4m  tfadr 
«)4)H^  9  tli«y  psM  frdm  the  pfeateit  to  the  tno$t 
ijin^iiutive  fiee  by.  gradcilioo. 

The  dj4^  «t  Gmrhuts  in  ScotlMd  is  twiemy^cMir 
jmrds  broad. 

The  dykeio  ibe  wastward  of  Mafast,  the  pritt- 
•^al  qoany  flreoi  vrhtchdiat  great  and  increasing 
towB  is  supplied  with  stones  for  building,  must  be 
at  least  ten  yards. 

The  dyke  nxBM/casili,  called  the  great  gUfy  is 
^rety  wide ;  those  jnore  to  the  westward  run  frosa 
tweke  to  ten,  eight,  and  sii:  feet 

The  dyke  at  the  bead  of  the  Gianfs  Causeway, 
where  fairly  opened,  is  near  twenty  ieet,  while  tbe 
^emaUer,  ne»r  it,  is  scarcely  three. 

The  dyke  at  Portrwsh^  discorered  by  Dr.  M<f€f 
is  bnt  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches;  and  a  very  cu- 
rious one,   with  most  diminutive  prisms,  on  die 
top  of  FitaNheadj  just  abore  MuiHoch^  about  thir- ' 
^n. 

A  very  singular  dyk^y  or  vein,  at  the  little  Horae- 

ahoe  harbour,  under  Pleskiriy  scarcely  passes  three 

aicfaes^  yet,  in  that  small  breadth,  it  is  composed 

of  difierent  materials,  the  middle  part  red  jasper^ 

while  the  sides  are  basalt,  *  much  finer  than   tlie 

atrata  they  cut  through. 

My 
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My  friend,  Dr.  Davy^  carried  a  specimen  fhmi 
this  dyke  to  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Sterrie  islands  abounds 
with  those  of  different  sizes^  still  smaller;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rocks,  as  we  approach 
JPortrush  from  Dunluce  strand,  .we  have  two,  one 
an  inch  and  an  half,  the  other  half  an  inch  broad. 

That  these  diminutive  veins  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  the  great  dykes,  I  infer  from  the  fol- 
lowing reasons. 

The  longitudinal  divisions,  common  in  die  great 
dykes,  are  found  often  in  the  smaller,  even  when 
not  more  ihan  an  inch  in  tiiameter. 

Both  great  and  small  are  of  finer-grained  basalt 
than  that  they  cut  through. 

The  very  smallest  (for  instance,  the  half-inch  vein 
at  Portrush)  shew  a  tendency  to  prismatic  con- 
struction, different  from  the  amorphous  basalt  in 
contact. 

If  complained  of  for  the  unreasonable  length, 
to  which  this  topic  has  led  me,  I  say,  in  my  jus- 
tification, that  whyn-dykes  are  an  Andim  produc- 
tion, which  nature  has  been  pleased  to  scatter  over 
our  county,  with  greater  profusion,  and  greater  va- 
riety, than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

In 
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Iq  the  Fktlosophical  Transactions,  for  the  year 
1808^  I  have  given  a  minute  account  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  strata,  of  which  Bengore  pro- 
montory is  formed,  with  the  subsequent  operations, ' 
which  they  shew  liave  been  performed  on  them, 
and  the  strange  conclusions,  that  necessarily  follow 
from  these  /acts^ 

^  I  shall  npw  .endeavour  to  contract  the  subject 
inl;o  a  compass  admissible  into  a  statistical  survey, 
and  then  shall  point  out  the  leading  facts^  to  the 
notice  of  the  stranger,  tliat  from  these  he  may 
|udge  of .  the  validity  of  my  inferences,  and,  per-» 
haps,  be  able  to  form  new  ones  of  his  owo« 

The  promontory  once  certainlj/  consisted  of  5tr- 
teen  strata,  and,  probably,  of  many  more ;  of  the 
sixteen  we  can  establish,  by  irresistible  evidence, 
the^loss  •f  the  upper  six,  which  now  do  not  reach 
to  the  grand  fa9ade,  having  been  abrupted,  and 
carried  o£F  at  different  distances  from  the  preci- 
pice. 

The  ten  strata  we  have  left,  and  the  parts  that  still 
remain  of  the  six,  all  ascend  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  their 
planes  making  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of  about 
seven  degrees;  of  course,  as  the  promontory  ad- 
vances into  the  sea  due  north,  its  strata  ascend, 

and 
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snd  fi^ien,  turning  our  facet  southward  we  tnce 
tbem  along  tbe  retiring  side  of  the  ptowoaUHf, 
they  dip,  and  finally  immerge  benecith  the  sea/ 
•r,  \vtuch  is  the  same  thiilg,  if  we  tmce  them  ift 
a  northerly  direction/  diey  emerge^  and  ascend, 
«nttl  six  are  cut  off  succesively  before  they  reaeb 
the  precipice;  and  the  remainder  are  there  cut 
off  ^  ojue,  and  iorm  the  mag-aificettt  invade*   • 

To  explain  all  this,  I  sbaU  suppose  the  spec* 
tater  placed  in  a  boat,  at  such  a  distance  from  tb« 
■uddle  point  of  tbe  promontory,  in  a  N.  N.  £.  di* 
fect?OD,  as  will,  enable  him  ta  inohidrki  bia  lisH 
the  GiamCa  Causeum^y  aad  tbe  rocka  a  Ibtle  mU 
from  the  old  castle  of  Ihmseverick,  the  estrcme 
foints  of  this  little  systeip,  ^  nature,  beyond  these 
IKMs^  cbaogea  bet  alile  of  canstouc^oa,  fiuaw 
ing  nevr  sy9tedM,~  varying  both  her  aaattfriala  wmi 
their  arrangement. 

la  tbe  Transactions  of  the  Jtoi^  Irish  Jcadenm^ 
for  tbe  year  1806,  I  have  given  a  detailed  ae« 
count  of  the  sc^reral  sytteaw^  e£  which  ^e  ndr* 
t^rn  coast  of  AMrim  is  composed  ffom  Fortrmi 
to  Miarloch;  nature  here^  as  I  believe  ever  the 
world,  formiog  lier  grand  wh$lc  bgr  the  acctmNHii- 
latioot  of  a  oamher  o£  diaiiBaiiTe    pacts  ^wfaick- 

I  call 
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I  call  systems)  exhibiting  a  motley  patchwork;  a 
detail  of  these  several  parts,  or  systems^  forms 
the  geological  history  of  every  country,* 

Having 

^  «  I  htre  toljoia  an  extract  finom  the  Memoir  abovementioDed. 

**  I  tball  proceed  to  gfve  a  short  acoount  of  the  materialji  and 
arimnfeflifot  of  the  strata  m  au  exteot  of  about  tiKteen  mil^  aloog 
oar  northern  coast,  where  they  are  most  happily  ditplayedy  and  have 
not,  at  fitr  at  I  can  fiod,  been  examined  by  any  naturalist. 

I  begin  at  UvUi^  tar  InUct  east  ftom  BaHyctttle.  Here  the 
^redpioe  it  coiqpQsed  fif  Alternate  stivta  of  ffxtiism  and  cos/,  inserted 
between  mighty  strata  of  cdomnar  basalt ;  the  contifnoot  northern 
Ihce  of  Frnkfti  contistt  of  vast  basalt  pillart,  250  feet  kmg  each, 
its  N.  W.  side  altemate  strata  of /rr^eftmrand  (d«A 

TIm  yncipica  is  intemtpted  a  liule  at  Batlyeasllt,  and  Immedi- 
ately resamed  on  its  west  side^  a  stratum  of  ipAite  UmtstoM  farms 
the  base,  and  b  corereil  t^  suoeessive  strata  of  tabular  batalts  ;  the 
limestone  soo«  dStappears,  and  is  resamed  again  at  Kenbaan  with 
'alternate  strata  of  basalt  and  UmMoM  (soihetimes  mixed)  over  it ; 
«b4  cofwiog  of  the  Umeslone  stratum  now  changes  to  an  alteration 
of  treat  strau  of  columnar  bMnlt,  and  axed  og^uxmis  sobsUnce,  no 
doubt,  decomposed  basalt. 

At  Gam^kartde,  this  afraogemeot  is  changed  into  a  solid  unstrati- 
fied  mass  of  eahtmOm  basalt,  250  feet  high,  the  alternate  mais  I  liave 
pasasd  be'ng  about  400 ;  above  this,  the  hill  or  mountain  of  Kooclt- 
soghy  is  composed  of  strata  of  columnar  basalt,  alternately  with 
another  species  of  basalt  (hitherto  unnoticed,  though  common  irith 
ns)  of  the  same  grain,  hot  of  qjuite  difibrent  internal  cjnstruction. 

The  coast  now  lowers  for  a  few  miles  to  the  castle  of  Dunstvenck, 
near  which  the  bold  pro^vontory  of  Battgora  prcgects  into  the  ocean, 
displaying  with  great  magniflccaoe  the  Tariowt  straU,  of  which  it  is 
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Hiring  placed  the  spectatcH*  in  a  station,  wkenc^ 
be  may  view  the  whole  facade  of  Bengort  in  froxM^ 
the  first  circumstance,  tlmt  probably  isrill  attract 
his  notice,  will  be  the  regular  ascent  of  all  the  strau 
from  the  places,  where  they  respectively  emerge 
from  the  sea,  ilntil  they  tulminait  in  the  middle 
point  of  tlie  promontory. 

Or,  should  he  chuse  to  commence  with  the  point 
right  opposite  to  him,  wiiere  tlic^  stn^ta  i)ave  at* 
4aiaed  thetr  greatetc  lidghi,  hm  w4il  Afid  theitiire- 
gularly  tfSpping  ofn  bdth  sides  tfntil  thfey  shA  suc- 
cessively beneath  the  surface  ot  t^e  water. 

The  spects^tor  ^ill  probsihly  ix^xi  iake  n^ce  of 
Ihe  ifregulaT.cHrvc  line,  bouodiftg  tlie  surfaM  af  the 
facade.  He  tV?M  ^perceive,  tlwit  ehc  porition^  of 
the  strata  are  not  alftected  by  tliis  irregularity;  that 
the  hollows  a^e  formed  by  indentures  of  differ^ijt 
depths,  cot  down  into  tlie  Mwdy  mass  ^  the 
strata ;  and.  that  the  mdre  etevttted  patts^re  forced 
by  the  accumulation  of  portions  of  new  ^rata, 
with  their  planes  steadily  parallel  to  all  tlie  rest. 

H«piilg 

^r  mony  miles  westward,  the  face  of  tilt  rock  b  compoteil  of 
ituta  of  tabl«' basalt,  geparuted  from  ^ob  other  by  ochrous  faiyers; 
this  arraogement  is  interrufiied  at  DUntuce,  for  sbottt  ft  tinife,  by  a 
pr^'ipirfr  ot  ltritrAed'%hU«  fiiiKtlobi',  ndir  'tb6  f<fefV:j^*» 

Trt  TQctipttt  of  tht  Uoyai  Irish  Academy  for  130& 
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Ifopmg  jomr  lirnks  will  permit;^  I  shaU,  as.briefljr 
as  posiiUc,  run  over  the  levend  sintta  composing 
thta  wonderful  ffemontory.  They  will  be  found  to 
fiirnish  irresistible  pcopf  of  the  position  I  have  laid 
down,  to  wit,  thai  ioaoiense  quantities  of  matectah 
havt  been  carried  off  fconi  our  sufface  withoat  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  what  is  left. 

Sir  Sengvre  straia,  that  are  removedi 

Let  the  spectator  now  direct  his  eye  to  the 
fumade  east  from  the  castle'  of  Dunscoerick ;  it  is 
composed  of  rude  columns,  about  sixty  feet  high. 

This  colonnade,  with  a  much  smaller  red  ochrous 
stratum  beneath  it,  passes  westward  horizontally^ 
scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  until  they 
reach  the  angle  the  projecting  promontory  makes 
with  the  fect'dineal  coast ;  the  two  strata  there  be« 
gin  to  ascend  obliquely  along  the  fe9ade,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  great  columnar  one  has 
reached  the  summit,  which  it  occupies  at  the  full 
length  of  its  pillars,  in  the  little  bay  next  to 
Portmoon. 

When  tMs  first  %tratum  reaches  Portmoon,  it  has 
lost  part ;  its  |>il1ars  are  shortened,  its  surface 
slopes  away  irregularly  until,    in  the  aouth-west 

coeqer 
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corner  of  Portmoon,  it  and  the  little  ocbrous  sinH 
tum  below  it  vanish  entirely,  and  are  teen  oo 
more }  when  vanishing^  the  lower  surfi^oe  of  tbeae 
strata  is  two  hundred  feet  higlu 

The  third  stratam  is  of  the  description  I  caH 
irregular  prieauttic ;  it  is  about  sixty  feet  thick ; 
its  upper  surfoce  runs  between  high  and  low* 
water  marki  until  it  reaches  the  angle  of  the  pro- 
montoryi  where  it  emerges  entirely,  ascends  along 
the  fa9ade  like  the  two  above  it ;  when  they  vanish, 
H  becomes  for  a  short  space  the  surface  stratucn, 
and  soon  vanishes  entirely  also,  its  base  still  rec-» 
tilineal,  while  its  surface  (tlie  part  acted  upon) 
is  scolloped  away. 

Though  this  stratum  be  sixty  feet  thick,  only  a. 
few  feet  of  its  lower  edge  are  ever  seen  agaip* 

The  fourth  stratum  is  columnar,  the  pillars  se- 
ven feet  long,  and  not  neat,  though  small. 

Tbe  f/ih  stratuda,   about  eight  feet  thick,   is 
ocbrous. 

Tbe  sixth  is  formed  of  coarse  rude  pillars,  about 
ten  feet  long. 

The  emersion  of  these  three  strata  I  Imd  long 
sought  for ;  at  length,  twa  yeart  ago,  tlie  Earl  of 
Selkirk  discovered  them  in  their  proper  place,  a 
little  south-east  ixom  Porimoon. 

The  spectator  will  trace  these  three  strata  ascend- 
ing 
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ing  together  along  the  £Bi9ade,  until  they  reach  the 
surface  near  (be  cascade  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
Portmoon ;  there  they  vanish  in  tlie  air,  and  are 
lost  for  a  long  time. 

The  arr<rhgementy  ascent^  and  iHsappearance,  at 
the  surface  of  ^ese  six  strata,  are  happily  dis- 
played at  P^rtmowi^  the  most  instructive  spot  on 
our  coast,  and  viewed  to  great  advantage  from  the 
eastermost  point  of  the  bay  on  the  north  side  of 
the  cascade ;  this  point  (on  the  top  of  the  preci- 
pice) is  always  accessible,  and  so  happily  situated 
as  to  relieve  the  land  traveller  from  the  necessity  of 
descending  the  steep. 

The  fnuTthj  Jifthy  and  sixth  strata,  thus  vanishing 
here,  are'  seen  no  more  for  one  mile,  when  at  a 
very  critical  point  they  then  appear  on  the  top 
of  the  fa9ade,  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the 
same  characteristic  marks  they  exhibited  at  Port- 
moon. 

From  this  point  (looking  westward)  they  are  seen 
frequently,  one,  two,  or  all  of  them  (and  some- 
times a  stripe  of  the  third  stratum  crowning  them) 
appearing  in  a  desultory  way  until  we  reach  the  point 
above  the  causeway,  wliere  the  system  changes,  and 
a  new  arrangement  takes  place  quite  different  from 
the  former. 

Bengore 
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Bengore  str^UOj  HMremmn* 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  permaoeot  strata,  vfaoie 
perpendicular  section  gives  the  $uperb  facades  of 
Bengore  at  present 

The  seventh  \s  composed  of  very  neat  pillars,  54 
feet  long  each;  it  forms  tlie  upper  range  at 
Pieskin,  and  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  colonnadea 
we  have. 

Tlumgh  I  call  this  stratum  permanent^  it  suffeii 
a  partial  diminution  at  the  extreme  nortbem  poiol 
of  the  promontory,  where  it  is  lost  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile. 

This  seventh  stratum  emerges  just  beyond  Port* 
moon,  ascends  along  the  face  of  (he  precipice^ 
until  it  reaches  a  beautiful  convex  facade  near  tl^ 
northern  point,  where  its  upper  surface  is  S64  feet 
high ;  there  it  is  carried  away,  and  again  resumed 
at  Pleskin  at  about  six  feet  higher,  and  is  lost  no 
more. 

Hence  it  gradually  sinks  until  it  reaches  the 
bill  above  the  Causeway,  where  the  system  termi- 
nates. 

The  eighth  stratum  is  irregular  prismatic,  fifty- 
four  feet  thick ;  it  emerges  at  the  S.  £.  point  at 
Portmoon,  where  we  find  it  half  above,   half  un- 
der 
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itor-fblft  vmK^r;  this  strgtom  ascends,  eulminMes, 
md  di^y  Mke  these  j^ove  it,  %nA  reaches  'ila 
temilnattbn  seme  Ibfr^  fteit  above  the  6iaii<f> 
Caus^ay. 

The  reader  will  probably  be  impsttient  to  know 
MoM^ng  of  the  Giant's  Cmsewajf  itself,  and  to  be 
told  what  part  it  bears  io  this  grand  whole. 

A  mo^  insignificant  one,  it  being  merely  the  in- 
tersection of  the  plane  of  the  ninth  stratum  (at 
which  we  are  now  arrived)  with  the  plane  of  the 
■ea* 

'fhis  mn/i  stratum  is  composed  of  veiy  «eat  pM- 
Jars,  of  (where  the  stratum  attains  its  full  breaddi) 
forty- four  feet  long ;  ft  emerges  rather  wkhift  Port- 
moon,  wliere  its  sarfaee  ibnns  die  bMss  of  the 
two  islands  Beanyn  Dtutndi  k  soon  ascends,  litae 
Ae  others,  along  the  feifade,  displaying  tiiee  oo-> 
lonnades  {wherever  the  perpendidilarity  <if  ike 
precipice  discloses  them)  culminates  at  the  ^^r» 
thern  point,  where  the  colonnade  above  it  is  lost; 
tl|e  bases  of  its  pUlars  are  t^ere  f^40  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Tracing  it  westward,  it  dips  like  those  above  it; 
at  length  it  reaches  the  sea,  at  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
where  the  sur&ee  is  laid  bare  at  iu  immemon. 

,   /  At 
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At  the  twa  intersectioos  of  this  stratuoi  with  the 
plane  of  the  sea  (both  accessible  by  water)  tbe 
prisms  and  pillars  are  precisely  similar;  the  inter- 
mediate arch  two  miles  in  span,  its  greatest  ele- 
vation 280  feet. 

The  tenth  stratum,  upon  which  th^t  which  fonna 
the  Giant^B  Causeway  rests^  is  ochrous. 

This  stratum    makes  a  conspicuous  appearance, 
along  tbe  whole  face  of   the  promontory,   being 
as  red  as  brick. 

Both  the  immersion  and  emersion  of  this  stratum 
are  lost,  for  want  of  perpendicular!^  to  disclose 

them. 

The  remaining  six  strata  are  all  of  the  samf 
4e8cripUo»,  ti^lar  basalt;  they  emerge  succes- 
wvely  in  tlie  northern  part  of  Portojooq,  and 
immcrge  together,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay  frpm  the  Giant's  Causeway,  whence  we  have 
a  full  and  last  view  of  them. 

Explanation  of  the  dramng,  tUustraimg  the  «r- 
rangement  of  the  basaltic  stiata  at  Plcskik 
und  PoRTMOON  facades. 

My  ingenious  friend,  the  Rev.  John  yhimg,  has 
been  so  good  as  to  execute  the  above  drawing  for 

me. 
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me,  which,  I  iiope,  wiH  mAe  this  interesting  sub- 
ject intelligible  to  th<5se,  who  have  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  curious  arrangement  of  the 
strata  at  the  Giant^s  Caoseway,  and  the  more  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  of  the  occasional  inter- 
ruptions of  some  of  tliem,  and  the  entire  removal 
of  o^rs. 

The  left  compartment  eithibits  the.  perpen- 
dicular fagade  at  Portmoon^  with  its  seven  strata, 
and  ^ews  how  most  of  theqi  vanish  when  they 
Te^eh  the  surface. 

The  right-hand  compartment  shews  a  portion  of 
the  fagade  at  Ples^in,  where  all  the  strata  culmi- 
nate, and  wliere  ten  of  them  are  displayed  in  great 

J^f.  !y!pyng.A$euipe»  the  intennal  .fa»ti»eM  £ortr 

91000  Mil  Pkflkin  to  ibe  ceduoed  <to  a  AMtthemo^ 

1/ 
and  the  Portmoon  strata  to  pass  im- 
mediately into  thfi  Plqsjcin  s^t;;a,  mffuHi^  .an   ia- 
terval,  as  we  l^now  they  do  thrp^gh  t^e  ipti^npedi- 
ate  space,  p^rh^ps  l^alf  a  .p^U^. 

A  magnifiqent  colonnade  forms  the  sevet^li 
stratum,  t\\e  only  one  ,€|^hibi^d  b^  natsre  in  lf$tk 
facades. 

Mr.  Youct^  .ma^kes  thi^  seveqth  pa^s,  withopt  in* 
terruption,  from  one  fafade  tp  the  other,  as  ua- 

M  doubtedly 
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doubtedly  it  once  did  ;  tlie  six  strata  aSave  this,  at 
Portmoon,  are  those,  wliich  have  been  carried  off 
from  Pleskin  by  the  grand  operation  of  nature  I 
have  dwelled  on  so  much. 

Of  the  nine  strata  below  this  at  Pleskin,  if  sought 
for  at  Portmoon,  some  of  them  would  be  found 
under  the  rubble  at  the  foot  of  the'  fagade,  but 
more  of  them  under  the  sea,  previous  to  their 
emersion. 

These  nine  if  laid  bare,  so  as  to  be  exhibited 
here,  would  occupy  the  space  (X)  left  a  blank  in 
the  Portmoon  compartment       ' 

Eastern  Tract. 

Having  finished  the  promontory  of  Bengorty  wc 
proceed  eastward  by  tlie  coas^  which  b  all  beau* 
tifttli  but  I  do  not  know  of  ainy  thing  remarkable 
between  Dunseverick  and  Ballinioy. 

I  advise  the  stranger  by  all  means  to  send  for- 
ward, and  engage  a  boat  to  be  in  waiting  for  hioi 
at  BaUinioy^  that  he  may  enjoy  the  highly  diver- 
sified scenery  and  the  fine  facades  the  coast  ex- 
hibits, as  he  passes  along  it  to  Ballj/castle. 

The  rocky  island  of  Carrickaredey  with  the  con- 
tiguous part  of  the  main,  affords  tlie  only  instance 
I  know,   on   our  coast,    of  unstratiJUd  columnar 

basalt. 

Here 
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Here  we  have  a  most  beautiful  cave,  about  thirty 
feet  high,  formed,  as  it  were,  by  the  removal  of 
the  lower  portion  of  each  pillar,  while  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft,  emerging  a  few  feet  from  the 
solid  mass  in  which  it  is  inserted,  exhibits  its  un- 
supported polygonal  base. 

I  know  not  any  point  on  our  coast,  in  which  the 
position  I  have  laid  down,  that  columnar  basalt  is 
originally  one  solid  mass,  is  better  established  than 
at  this  cave,  into  which  we  can  row  a  considerable 
way,  perhaps  not  without  some  dread  of  the  im« 
pending  columns,  not  seeing  what  prevents  them 
from  fiftlling  and  crushing  us. 

The  dreadful  chasm  between  the  island  and  the 
main,  across  which  a  rope  bddge  is  stretched,  and 
the  fagade  on  the  east  side,  changing  firom  a  solid 
jaiass  to  an  alterna^n  of  coluttmar  and  ookrous 
basalt,  350  feet  high ;  beyond  that  the  re-appeaiY- 
tng  white  limestone  {is9ades  exhibit,  from  the 
front  of  the  cave,  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  we 
have. 

Proceeding  eastward,  nezr  Kenb€Uin  the  irregu- 
lar prominences,  standing  erect  between  the  foot  of 
the  precipice  and  the  sea,  are  bolder,  as  well  as 
sharper,  than  those  below  Bengore^  which  I  have 
mentioned;  and,  like  them,  not  ruins  that  have 
fallen  from  above,  but  detached  parts  of  the  ori- 
ginal  rock,   standing  now  where  they  had  been 

tormedj 
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formed,  as  appears  by  their  stratificatioti  corres- 
ponding with  that  of  the  original  fe^ade. 

Kenbaan  its^  i»  a  ddightfiil  licde  pemnsula; 
selected^  like  Durdmey  from  the  ivartowneBs^  ef  its 
approach  aild  consequent  solk^ty  of  defence^ 
the  last  possessors  of  this  strong  po^,  \fhere  tkiA 
ruins  of  a  gateway  remainy  were  the  iPAliMers^ 
I  presume,  ea^Iy  Scotch  i^iFaclens. 

There  i$  sometlmig  irregular  iti  the  precipice 
above  ail  u>  the  arrangement  of  tlie  limestone  and 
bas^lty  which  ar^  niore  mixed  here  than  on  any 
othe^  part  of  our  coasts  affording  numerouB  op- 
portunipes  of  examining  tbe  junctioiis  of  the  ba- 
salt ^d  liivi^tonj^^  which  always  pass  iiito  each 
dtber  peif*  solium,  without  iotemipiing  tbe  solidity 
.df  the  whole  mass. 

Tte  rdw  along  the  cdtet  conttniies  its  beauty 
all  the  y^ay  to  BtM^caisUe,  which  I  advise  the  stiran*- 
<ger  to  consider  lis  a  sidtmn,  wbenae  ht  may  make 
three  very  intecestipg  expeditiK)os<: 

JRaihlin. 

The  first  to  the  island  of  Rathlin  (still  Antrim) 
where  t^e  arrangement  of  the  materials  and  dispo- 
3ition  of  the  stra^  |^re  more  decidedly  r^arked  tlrnn 
Q^  the  pia|n. 
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Thi^  isla?nd  seems  to  have  conie  freslwr  from  tlie 
liand  of  nature  than  the  rest  of  the  county,  and 
itt  sima  to  be  less  deranged  from  their  original 
horizontal  potsitions;  for  we  see  ti)e  linitstone 
crossing  the  centre  of  tlie  island,  without  rising 
much  above  the  level  of  the  sea  on  either  side. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  the  admirers  of  mag- 
ni6t>ent  scenery,  to  coast  the  northern  face  of  the 
island.  The  precifHce^,  and  particularly  about  Ken 
Truan^  are  more  terrific  than  any  others  on  our 
coast^  450  feet  high;. and  without  a  projecting  base 
here,  as  on  the  shore  of  the  main,  they  immergc 
at  jKien  Trmm  ait  once  into  deep  water. 

9 

The  next  expedition  I  recommend  the  strange 
to  undertake,  is  to  coast  round  Fair-head  to  Mur^ 
loghy  thence  to  return  by  land  to  BuUycdstle^    . 

I  am  satbfied  the  columnar  rang^e  of  FairJaud 
is  by  far  the  most  magnificent  basaltic  facade  yet 
discovered,  its  pillars  of  a  length  far  exceeding  anj, 
of  which  we  have  an  authentic  account,  no  less 
than  250  fbet  ^ach; 

These  gigantic  columns  are  6f  curious  construe- 
ition,  each  of  them  formed  by  an  accumulation  of 

smaller 
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smaller  pillars,  resembling  in  some  sort  the  Gothic 
pillars  in  our  cathedrals ;  but  with  the  Fair-kead 
columns  this  coostruction  is  not  merely  apparent 
and  superficial;  for,  when  broken  across,  the  secUon 
exhibits  the  polygonal  bases  of  the  component 
pillars ;  this  fact,  I  understand,  is  unique  in  natural 
histor}'. 

The  tides  on  this  CQiast  run  very  rapidly,  so  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  stem  them;  and  the 
ebb  returning  to  the  westward,  and  meeting  the 
heavy  swell  setting  in  from  the  ocean,  makes  so 
sharp  a  sea  as  to  be  highly  dangerous. 

This,  however,  is  easily  avoided :  set  out  front 
^  BMy castle  with  the  flood- tide,  row  along  the  coast, 
enjoying  the  stupendoiis  scenery;  then  land  at 
^urlogh ;  returning '  home  by  the  summit  at  the 
precipice,  until  you  reach  the  path  leading  down 
to  the  collieries^  wliich  there  will  be  fiiU  time  u> 
examine,  the  coasting  part  of  the  expedition  being 
soon  executed  by  the  aid  of  the  rapid  tide, 

KrwcklaH. 

The  third  excursion  I  recommend  to  the  stranger,^ 
from  his  station  at  Ballt/castle,  i&  the  tour  of  Knock- 
laid. 

He 
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He  will  find  a  good  road  up  the  valley  of  Glen- 
shesk ;  there,  for  the  first  time,  he  will  find  him- 
self in  a  schistose  country,  and,  where  a  breach 
or  opening  affords  opportunity,  he  may  trace  the 
mode,  in  which  nature  has  been  pleased  to  arrange 
this  fossil,  so  different  from  that,  in  which  she  dis- 
poses basalt  and  limestone,  the  only  fossils  he  has 
yet  met  with. 

The  schisiusy  in  angles  rarely  varj-ing  much  from 
60  degrees,  while  basalt  generally  'makes  angle 
with  the  horizon,  running  from  seven  to  ten  de- 
grees ;  Ihnestone  very  little  more,  and  the  freestone 
strata  at  the  collieries  pretty  much  the  same. 

This  fact  must  be  very  embarrassing  to  cosmogo- 
nistSy  whose  strata  are  all  acted  upon  in  the  same 
manner,  and  arranged  under  the  general  operations 
used  by  each  separate  world-maker. 

How  then  can  a  difference  of  material  produce 
such  a  decided  difference  of  arrangement? 

That  the  fact  is  so,  every  mineralogist  knows*; 
the  tour  through  Gkns/iesk  will  establish  it  here ; 
and,  that  the  disposition  of  schistus  strata  is  the 
same  all  over  Spain,  I  again  appeal  to  Tomuend^s 
Travels  in  tliat  country. 

At  the  head  of  Glenshesk  the  road  (for  there  is  a 
good  one)  turns  to  the  west,  and  leads  through  the 

glytt 
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glyn   between   Kfwciclaid  and   BokiU  Bregagli   to 
A^dmoy. 

Wirfiin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  village  we 
begin  to  perceive  basalt  appearing  among  the  field 
^toneS)  and  we  soon  find  ourselves  again  ia  the 
hasaltic  area;  but  the  actual  Jine  of  demarcation^ 
on  a  change  of  material,   is  rarely  discoverable . 

When  opposite  to  Bohxd  Brcgagtty  we  see  on 
the  mountain  above  us  stratified  sandstone,  and 
ilirough  the  whole  circuit  we  have  Knocklaid  on 
our  right  liand,  disp'aying  in  strong  characters 
live  arrangement  of  its  materials  to  be  as  T  hare 
^ted,  wTtb  the  circular  seciion  of  the  great  lime- 
stone stratum  (marked  by  its  quarries)  and  stretch- 
in^  (if  continued)  far  ^tbove  our  heads. 

Bogs. 

In  the  upper  iparc  of  this  toi>r  roui^  Knock- 
J^id  tve.pfi^  thcough'  much  bog,  -situated  very 
jiigii;  At^  as  we  seturn  from  Ai^moy  to  Saffy- 
fastUy  awe  .pass  close  to4he  eatstern  edge  of  a  great 

I  have  been  told,  that  in  .thfe' north-eastern  part 
of  Antrim  tvifo-thirds  of  'the  surface  is  covered 
with  peat  bog^  generally  called  flofst)  b§g;  great 
irac^s  of   bog  are  also  dispersed  over  the  rest  of 
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the  oQttDty ;  it»  statistical  surrey,  tiberefore^  m^y 
with  great  propriety  cQDiain  some  observations 
pn  the  subject  of  peat  bogs,  a  question  at  preseut 
much  agitated,  and^  as  appears,  ioipprtant  to  Ao- 
tri«9  wbose  bogs,  iu  the  very  tour  W0  are  takings 
will  'he  found  to  tbrow  considerable  ^gbt  pu  tjbm 
SMbtject. 

That  tlie  surfaces  of  all  peat  bogs  are,  through 
YQUph  of  tl^  year,  saturated  with  water,  so  as  tQ 
render  then)  un^t  for  the  purpose  ^f  vegetaison,  is 
aa  a^o^iited  fai;t. 

JIpw  then  is  this  mischievous  wat^  to  be  ^iS'^ 
pbarged  i  Are  we  to  encouqter  puf  gct^  bog,  like 
the  morasses  in  flat  countries,  by  deep-cut  emssfjiim 
pfl  a  large  scale? 

Or,  are  we,  by  a  slight  scarification  pf  the  ^ur^ 
&ce»  to  carry  off  just  so  much  x>f  the  water  aa  is 
injurious,  carefully  preseryiog  wh^tt  i$  requisite  for 
the  purpfi^  of  vegetation  ? 

To  answer  these  questioes  iaMafi>Ptorily,  wa  have 
only  to  look  to  that  part  of  Antrim  we  b»ve  jas> 
passed  through,  and  the  great  floivs  to  ihe  fvest, 
all  situated  on  high  groond,  (md  all  freely  dis* 
charging  their  own  waters. 

Nature  seems  to  have  treated  us  with  mote  kM*^ 
Qeis  than  ^  hfts  done  the  i/ibabit|uits  of  low  flat 
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ccmotries,  upon  whom  she  has  left  the  wh4>le  Cask 
of  freeing  themselves  from  their  redundant  waters. 

While  through  all  our  Antrim  bogs  she  has 
made  her  own  emissafui,  brooks  and  little  rivulets 
rtmning  at  the  bottom  of  gently  sloping  vatltes, 
carrfing  off  fteely  all  the  water,  that  either  fills  in 
rain,  or  rises  in  springs  ;  stagnation  of  water  in 
^he  heaviest  deldges  not  to  be  raet'itlth  ih  any  one 
of  our  bogs;  a  fact  I  pointed  out  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Grace-hiH,  and  €aptain  Gord!c?n, 
ivho  were  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  in  a  tour 
through  '  these  same  bogs,  at  the  very  time  ^the 
lower  country  was  liiundated  by  floods  unusuafty 
fercat.^' 

latt  US  appeal  to  the  bogs  tliemselvfes,  that  we 
have  just  pass^rf;  the  upper  bit>ok§,  which  together 
form  the  river  of  Glenskesk^  run  through  a  flow  bog 
at  the  head  of  the  glyn.  ;    .      ■  * 

We  have  passed  the  eastern  edge  oT'  Macses  bog^ 
conUiining;  probably,  1500  acres;  we  s&w  the 
waters  on  thardde  discharged  by  a  little  brobk, 
running  N.  E.  to  Ballycastle,  while  aiioiher  brook, 
coming  down'  through  a  gently  sloping  valley  in 
the  centre  of  the  bog,  turns  to  the  westward,  abd 
meeu  with  a  second  littlie  rivulet,  wbfeh  had 
eoUected  the  waters  of  the  north-west  side  of  the 
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bog ;  tbey  togedier  form  the  little  river,  ^^ch  pro- 
ceeds by  Grace-hill,  Masside,  and  Dervock  to  the 

The  waters  are  discharge^  .witb  the  same  faciliQr 
from  the  still  greater  bog  to  the  north  of  Macus, 
supfKxed  to  cootaio  from  4000  to  SOOO  acres-^firom 
the  Garry  bog,  containing  about  three  thousand, 
and  from  every  bog  I  examined  in  this  part  of 
Antrim. 

Thas  it  appears,  that  nature  has  divided  widi 
us  the  task  of  draining  our  great  bogs.  As  ktT 
shares  she  has  opened  the  emissariaj  leaving  to 
man  the  slight  trouble  of  carrying  off  the  surface 
water  by  shallow  drains,  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
deep,  and  thtt^  conducting  it  to  the  nearest  biook, 
or  rivulet,  ready  formed  to  his  hand 

In  this  port  of  bis  biulaess.  he  will  fiod.he  must 
guard  more  carefully  against  making  hie  bogs  too 
.^,  th^  leaving  them  too  wet;  stopping  hjs.)ittle 
cots  before  the  dry  season  comes  on,  to  retain  the 
jiecessary  moisture  so  long  as  he  can. 

I  shall  here  probably  be  told,  that  the  diversified 
surface  I  have  described  is  not  the  .charactei:^  at 
.leasts  of  all  our  bogs ;  that  many  of  them  are  more 
^uniform*  in  which  the  vallies  and  broolf»  I  men- 
,tion  arp  notta  be  found* 

I  admit 
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I  admit  the  siore  general  figor^  o£  our  gresi 
bogft  ill  ilie  ifUcriar  ziAd  south  of  Aatrim,  and  of 
solitary  great  bogs  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  to  he 
a^jtnaU  segment  of  a  great  sjibdre,  whose  akhiide 
htkt%  fio  jfnropottfon  to  the  diacneter  of  its  base. 

The  difficulty  t>{  discharging  wsiler  from  a  sut'- 
fdce  is  not  much  increased  by  mahiog  it  spherical ; 
the  racliumer  fans  not  brooks  and  Himl^  m  befcve^ 
but^  what  answers  the  same  purpose,  he  takes  the 
water  firdiii  tlie  sufrface  io  the  periphery,  wlieve^  in 
«very  bog  in  diie  ktegdoin,  he  will  find  nature  has 
eitiiasaria  ready  for  him,  a  faeility  of  <}iscba«^ii% 
the  water  from  d^  interior  sMmiog  u>  be  an  i»- 
dlspensaUe  oondkion  in  the  engiael  fityrmatioa  of 
a  great  bog;  for,  says  a  sensible  ftcotohaiiui^  ^i»ef€ 
it  othef'wise,  they  would  iionne  iakoiJ'* 

It  will  not  be  in  the  gwvernftieat  4)f  Ussnslers 
.^  reclaiarter  will  find  his  greatest  ttoubleiMid 
n^lHiest  exfet»e;  k  will  bw  in  the  pseparatioa 
ef  bis  soil|  and*  the  imporiatidRi  of.  mtteriftls^  m  §ire 
a  consistence  m-tfae'^upevfioial  stmtatn^  ttenatiix 
for  his  vegetables^  whence  ^ey  are  to^derive  tfteir 
touiishaaent. 

As  die  pthicipal-  ingnedieiit  itt  tifis  mrfmci  mU 
•fii«st  be  taken  fnom  the  pwit  moss  itself,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  what  -are  the  gdtfd  tjutfilMs  of 
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pttF!B  p«at,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  them, 
and  what  are  its  defects,  that  we  may  correct  tUem; 
%a  inqairy  certainly  not  misplaced  in  the  statistical 
aurv^y  of  a  couDty,  whi^U  contains  so  many  thou* 
sand  acres  of  Jhw^b^g,  and  decidedly  more  tlian 
aay  oilier  ki  the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  Scotch  writers,  ia  the  TrmsaiitioiA  of  tlieir 
^Agricultural  Society,  seem  omch  diapoied  to  con- 
deoun  peat  as  a  soil  disqualified  for  tbe-  purposes  of 
agriculture  and  oo^  of  them  partieiilarly  refnrobates 
petU  mre;  ta  whiob  I  haxre  re{died  (for  I  love  con- 
UBftiotton)  that  I  hold  pure  peat  miix  to  be  tlie 
richest  matrix  J  know  for  a  grass  crap ;  a  point  I 
was  luokiiy  able  to  asoertaio  by  eaperiment. 

Do  tbese  geadetnen  forget,  diat  by  hx  the 
grettec  portion  of  the  mmriclaimeA  pam  of  tb^t 
eountiy  it  peai  mlf  -  wbeo  they  obtrude  themselves 
upon  their  public,  and  labour  te  divert  the  agrioul- 
iural  spirit  o£  Soodand)  {now  ai  so  high  a  pitcli) 
Imm  theg^eat  aad  pvoper  object  4>f  its  exertions. 

1  have  alreacfy  aeasored  sHKxrds  intke  peat  sail 
^aoae  wi^  seme  of  these  grave  reneggdse^  and 
find  I  must  again  encounter  another  champion, 
whos^  cumbrous  essays  on  the  sufcjeet  of  peat  bogs 
^mm  beginaiag  to  be  dispereed  about  my  ovvn  coun- 
.  try,  disseminating  with  much  confidence  his  agri- 
cultural herems. 

I  have 
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.  I  have  elsewhere  gone  more  at  large  into  tbeifis^ 
cussion  of  Dr.  Rennie^  positions  relative  to  pciU 
bog ;  I  shall  here  be  very  short;  one  aas^rdooy  at 
least,  of  the  Doctor^s  requires  to  be  refuted  in  a 
county  containing  so  much  bog  as  Antrim  does* 

This  assertion  is  no  less,  than  that  peat  sml  is 
of  extreme  sterility;  to  which  I  reply,  that  pi^ 
soil  19  of  extreme  fertility. 

Doctor  Rermie  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  cbeinisty 
and  studies  agriculture  in  his  laboratory  abme. 

There  lie  has  discovered  this  unhappy  p^U  soB 
to  be  a  Hiass  of  deleterious  elements,  contaiuing 
^very  principle  hostile  to  vegetation. 

I  pronounce  upon  the  principle  of  peat  moss,  a 
posteriori;  from  watching  the  luxurious  vegetation 
it  produces,  I  assert  it  to  be  fertile ;  and,  where 
the  luxuriance  abates,  I  search  for  the  cause,  that 
I  may  apply  a  remedy. 

The  science  of  cultivating  peat  soil  may  be 
contained  in  a  nutshell;  every  thing  turns  upoa 
one  property,  tlie  extreme  looseness  or  openness  of 
the  material ;  hence,  when  exposed  to  Vet,  it.hokk 
more  water  in  saturation  tjhaa  is  fit  for  the  roots  of 
vegetables  growing  in  it. 

Again,  when  exposed  to  drought,  it  becomes  so 
full  of  interstices,  that  tlie  roots  of  its  vegetablea 
are  shrivelled  up,  and  the  plant  stunted^  or  dies..  ^ 
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Hence  the  poUcy  in  the  management  of  oor  wa- 
ter is  soon  learned;  by  frequent  and  shallow  surface 
dmins  keep  the  surface  soil^  tlie  vegetable  matrix, 
in  a  proper  temperature  between  wet  and  dry,  and 
let  the  substratum  be  always  saturated. 
•  By  the  effect  of  deep  drains  the  water  is  carried 
trff  from  the  substratum,  which  in  dry  weiather  ought 
to  be  the  resource,  whence  the  vegetable  stratum 
is  supplied  with  moisture;  but  now  attacked  on 
both  surfaces,  it  soon  becomes  a  dry  caput  mor- 
toum,  unfit  for  vegetable  productions. 

I  can  shew  where,  by  complete  government  of 
the  water,  pure  peat  soU  produces  most  luxuriant 
crops  of  grass ;  but  this  is  experiment^  and  could 
not  be  "fotlowed  in  extensive  practice ;  and  it  rarely 
happens,  that  we  can  command  any  waters  io  a  dry 
i^tntner. 

Our  resource  then  is,  to  correct  the  looseness  of 
our  soil,  that  It  may  be  more  retentive  of  its  wa- 
ter, and  no  longer  subject  to  the  violent  extremes 
of  wet  and  drought  I  have  mentioned. 

This  end  is  attained  by  the  admixture  of  a 
firmer  material,  by  which  the  compound  (the  vege* 
table  matrix)  acquires  consistence,  and  becomes 
more  tenacious  of  its  moisture. 

This  consolidating  material  must  be  earthy,  and 
of  all  I  bold  plain  claj/,  well  attenuated,    to  be 
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ifae  best;   bot  I  reljr  so  much  on  tbe  fertility  of 
moss,  that  I  consider  tbe  contiguiiy  of  this  material 
df  still  more  importance  tban  its  quality ;   for,  the 
beavy  expense  of  reclaiming  moss  coousts  chiefly 
in  the  importation  of  ttiese  materials. 

SUouUl  the  cost  of  long  lood-carriage  induce  us 
to  use  an  inferior  material,  we  must  add  something 
more  fertilizings  and  here  we  have  an  inexhaust- 
ible resource  in  ashes. 

The  principle  of  bog  culture  being  understood^ 
our  future  mea$ures  must  be  influenced  by  it 

The'  defect  of  bog  soil  is  loosener ;  let  us  not 
increase  that  by  our  mode  of  treating  it;  ev^y 
stirring  opens  it  more,  and,  every  time  we  till  for 
a  crop,  our  bog  becomes  less  qualified  to  bear 
another,  and  soon  wears  out. 

Can  we  not  contrive  to  extract  crops  from  our 
•bog  aeil,  without  disturbing  it,  to  let  it  increase 
by  test  die  solidity  \\,  requires  ? 

Here,  a  priori^  grass  crops  are  pointed  out  to 
us,  and  theory  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  fe^ 
while  the  natural  fertility  of  bog  soil  thrours  its 
crc^  into  great  luxuriance^  that  luxuriance  is 
limited  to  leafy  produce,  tbe  farinactous  always 
scanty,  whatever  be  the  description  of  grain ;  and 
I  have  been  wdl  assi^red  tfaatji  where  diece  is  any 
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iklmtxtim  cf  pest  ia  the  soiT^  igbtai  doet  not  proe^ 
cNieefir»l  flour. 

The  same  principle  should  be  attended  to^  when 
IHT  seek  nmnore  for  our  peaty  soiK 

lame  is  much  used^  and  in  great  quantities ;  I 
drinik,  unhappily,  for  lime  is  very  attenuating,  atid, 
though  at  first  it  may  force  great  luxuriance,  it 
cpeny  andi  loosens  the  soil  cveiy  year  more  and 
ttfore. 

That  thn  is  not  pure  theory^  I  can  establish  by 
the  testimony  of  Mr«  Hunter,  of  Ballymagarry,  an 
inteltigent  Antrim  agriculturist,  who  telk  me,  that 
the  peat  bogs,  upon  which,  when  first  reclaim- 
ing, he  laid  great  quantities  of  lime,  are  now  re- 
turned to  a  moB^  unproductive  state. 

The  Scotch,  as  appears  from  their  reports,  have 
sometimes  put  240  bushels  of  lime  to  an  acre ;  I 
recommend  from  24  to  36,  and  always  through  the 
medium  of  a  compost^  where  its  attenuating  powers 
will  be  exerted  on  an  earthy  or  clayey  soil,  in 
making  it  more  friable. 

I  consider  pure  clay,  attenuated  by  frosty  la^ 
hur,  a  little  time^  and  stimulated  by  ashes,  as  the 
best  compost  t)]|^t  can  be  used  for  bog. 

I  must  here  counteract  Dr.  Kennie^s  endeavours 

to  deter  us  from  reclaiming  our  peat  bogs,  lest  we 
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thereby  diminish  our  stock  of  fuel,  an  tttide  of 
the  6rst  Necessity,  and  already  in  many  places  be<>> 
eoming  scanty^ 

I  lament,  from  Dr«  Rennie's  publication  of  his 
correspondence,  to  perceive  that  his  alarm  on 
this  subject  has  made  some  impression,  even  in 
Antrim.  '      . 

Had  the  Doctor  acquired  his  knowledge  of  peat 
moss  from  nature,  without  limiting  himself  to  his 
laboratory,  he  would  have  seen,  that  the  improving 
and  reclaiming  our  peat  bogs  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfere  with  our  future  stock  of 
fuel,  which  remains  unimpaired,  whatever  the  ope- 
rations may  be,  that  we  execute  on  its  surface. 

The  very  upper  stratum  of  our  peat  mosses  is 
always  loose,  unfit  therefore  for  turf,  and  regu- 
larly thrown  aside.  Will  Dr.  Rennie  prevent  the 
proprietor  from  mixing  up  this  material  (useless  as 
fuel)  with  some  adventitious  matter,  forming  it  into 
a  vegetable  soil,  and  extracting  from  it  valuable 
crops,  so  long  as  it  is  not  wanted  for  fuel  ? 

When  that  demand  comes,  the  proprietor  throws 
by  his  surface  soil  until  he  reaches  a  depth,  where 
tiie  moss  is  sufficiently  solid  to  yield  turf;  he  then 
cuts  away,  carries  off  the  turf,  leaving  himself  a 
new  surface  some  feet  lower ;  upon  this  he  spreads 
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« 

the  ituff  from  the  surfece  he  had  thrown  aside,  and 
recommences  his  agricultural  operations  upon  qew 
ground. 

The  tuff  remains  unaffected  in  quantity  or  qua* 
litjy  whether  the  upper  surface  has  been  reclaimed^ 
or  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  previous  to  the  turf- 
cutting  I  in  each  case^  equally  ready  for  use  when 
wanted;  yet  Dr. Rennie  would  have  us  condemn  so 
much  of  our  p^t-soils  to  absolute  9teriUty,  from 
his  alarm  on  a  subject  he  does  not  understand. 

I  am  at  this  moment  breaking  up  meadows  for 
fuel,  which  bad  been  reclaimed  many  years  ago, 
some  by  my  predecessors,  others  by  myself,  with- 
out finding  the  turf  the  worse,  because  the  upper 
surface  has  been  made  to  yield  valuable  crops 
of  hay  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  years. 

t  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Reunions  book,  particu- 
larly where  he  discusses  this  topic ;  he  will  there 
soon  find  the  absolute  necessity  for  these  stricture^ 
on  the  Doctor*;i  wise  positipns. 

WM.  RICHARDSON, 
Qon/ecU, 
May  2i,  18U. 
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ADDENDA. 

Preparing  Ground  for  Corn. 

Sixc£  tlie  chapter  on  Agriculture  was  written, 
I   have  bad  an  opportunity  of  tr, 
preparing  ground,  that  had  borne  ] 
ceding  year,  for  spring  corn,  whii 
tended  with  complete  success.     T 
sued  was,  to  ^iir  the  surface  of  the 
turning  it,  by  means  of  a  plough 
horizontal  hoe.     The  instrument  u 
mole  plough,  that  contains  three  li 
in  a  space  of  two  feet  six  inchei , 
bouts  tinisli  a  ridge  of  si3(  feet  in  breadth ;   it  ia 
made  to  work  deep  or  shallow,  by  means  of  a  me- 
tal wheel  at  the  point  of  the  beam,  in  which  the 
foremost  hoe  is   placed  ;  tlie  other  two  behind  are 
fixed  on  cross  pieces,  which  go  from  the  beam  to 
the  handles. 

The 
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The  sketch  underneath  will  shew  the  MULaoer, 
ia  which  they  stand,  and  their  shape. 


A    A 


A  plough  of  this  kind  is  in  possession  of  the 
Society,   and  is  well  worth  inspectioa. 

^Hie  grsin  was  sowed  before  the  plough,  whlcls, 
from  the  manner  of  its  working,  shakes  4he  «eed 
into  the  openings  it  makes,  giving  it  by  tliis  meant 
«  sufficieot  and  most  even  corering. 

To  do  this  on  a  potatoe  fallow,  when  the  soil  Ft 
often  beaten  hard  by  the  winter  rains,  is  sometimes 
diflScult,  and  in  many  cases  not  to  be  done  with-^ 
out  ploughing,  which  is  always  after  such  prepa- 
lalion  a  hazardous  trial,  as  is  well  known  io  all 
good  farmers,  who,  rather  than  lose  the  advantage 
of  the  wintery  faee^  trench  in  their  grain,  when 
the  harrow  will  not  sufficiently  cover  i^ 

This  node  seems  to  possess  several  adsaatafes ; 
that  of   enabling   thi^  fgamtiA  in  an  expeditious 
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manner  to  coviir  the  seed,  and  of  preserving  the 
surface  uppermost,*  whicU  has  bad  the  advantage 
of  winter's  exposure;  and  also  that  of  destroying 
in  a  most  effectual  manner  the  weeds,  which  at 
the  season  of  sowing  ere  beginning  to  germinate, 
but,  being  cut  underneath,  soon  cease  to  grow  J 
for  ground,  that  has  been  under  turnips,  or  ^ny 
other  fallow  crop,  this  or  a  similar  preparation 
seems  to  be  well  adapted. 

I  have  heard,  that  in  different  parts  of  England, 
where  it  is  customary  to  plough  the  ground  be-, 
fore  winter,  instead  of  giving,  in  spring,  one  or 
more  turnings  with  the  same  implement  as  wa$ 
formerly  the  case,  the  surface  is  merely  stirred 
without  turning,  to  give  the  future  crop  as  much 
as  possible  the  benefit,  which  the  soil  has  received 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  during  the 
winter  season,  and  that  great  advantage  has  been 
received  from  this  method^ 

-Fform* 


*  It  is  well  icmmtt,  that  al!  culnufenms  plabtt  throw  oat  tlie 
eorpnv)^  ««0U  M  the  period  of  their  dM)otnig,  pear  the  sorfrce  | 
w)ieQ  tWy  are  completed,  the  aeminal  roota,  betof  bo  longer  yieees* 
aary,  die. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Craig,  near  Lisburo,  has  heen, 
very  successful  in  the  cffltivation  of  this  grass ;  he 
planted  a  plot  of  it  in  the  month  of  March  IS  11, 
which  the  preceding  year  had  borne  potatoes;  a 
part  of  this  he  cut,  ahd  made  into  hay  the  same 
year;  the  produce  was  great,  and  greedily  devoured 
by  his  horses ;  the  strings  were  laid  on  the  ground^ 
and  covered  with  a  sandy  earth  taken  out  of  the 
same  field. 

Wliat  remains  uncut  is  a  most  luxuriant  crop, 
the  runners  being  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length. 
From  the  succulent  appearance  of  this  part,  it 
must  certainly  prove  a  very  nutritious  food  in  its 
present  state,  well  adapted  to  afford  a  supply  of 
green  fodder  in  the  winter  season.  The  part,  that 
was  cut,  is  calculated  to  have  produced  at  the  rate 
of  six  tons  per  acre,  which,  allowing  for  the  short 
time  it  has  occupied  the  ground,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  great  produce. 
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Sinkiiilf  tf  the  mrfact  of  ike  grMki. 


The  mkhig  of  tbe  btstttt,  in  the  nei^bour- 
kood  of  the  limestODe,  is  a  curious  ctrcnmtlance^ 
One  iDstimce  of  dri»  kind  occarved  some  time  agd 
fe  the  parish  of  'Sotdierstown,  oo  tbe  landt  ef 
Breom-raounty  die  hosfntabte  rqudcDce  of  Mr* 
Ckmnair,  where^  od  tbe  gentle  slope  of  a  hiQy  n 
fonnd  and  ctrcufar  opening  was  fbnned  by  tbe 
ffridng  of  tlie  basalric  roAy  fcUowed  \g  tbe  toil; 
whidi  opening  moch  lesembled  tbe  cone  of  a  tcry 
iMTge  Kme*li)n. 

What  ibis  is  owing  to^  cannot  expressly  be  slated, 
Aot  k  ia  supposed  to  originate  firom  tbe  softening 
and  canrytng  away  of  some  voderstratum,  probably 
fioMfstone,  by  tbe  actioo  of  subterraneous  runnii^ 
waters^  which  are  known  to  exist  (as  before  stated) 
in  tbb  basaltic  and  limestone  county. 
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